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PREFACE. 





THE second volume of the Token is now offered to 
the public. The exertions which have been made 
to render it interesting and valuable, have, we trust, 
been successful. Apart from its intrinsic claims, we 
rely upon a knowledge of the sources from which we 
have drawn, as a recommendation to the American 
reader. The contributions are all original, and from 
native writers; the engravings are all by native artists; 
and, with a view to the advantages of competition 
and general encouragement, the contributions and 
specimens have been obtained from as many different 


writers and artists as possible. 


The Editor would thank the reader to substitute 
with his pencil, ‘witches’ for ‘matches,’ upon the 
130th page; ‘nature’ for ‘virtue,’ on the 159th page ; 


and ‘wilder’ for ‘milder,’ page 215. 
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vi PREFACE. 


The Token will be continued, and every exertion 
will be made to excel. Contributions are solicited, 
and it is particularly requested that they may be sent 
as early as the first of April next. 


EDITOR. 


Boston, August, 1828. 
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THE TOKEN 


THE GIFT. 


I come with a Gift. ’°T is a simple flower, 

That perhaps may wile a weary hour, 

And a spirit within a magic weaves 

That may touch your heart from its simple leaves— 
And if these should fail, it at least will be 


A Token of love from me to thee. 


This for Age. It will soothe unrest, 


And freshen life in the fainting breast; 
[t will drop a balm in its thirsty springs, 
As the lark sheds dew from his early wings— 
°T is a Token that youth, though wild and gay, 
Will never turn from the old away. 
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This for the Young. It will wake to birth 
A better feeling than idle mirth; 

It will stir the heart to silent love, 

As the twilight hushes the gentle dove— 
°T is a Token of friendship’s secret flow, 
The flashing tide of the world below. 


This for the Loved. It will take the place 

Of the thrilling tone and the beaming face; 

It will breathe of words that have passed his tongue, 
And startle thoughts that to him have sprung— 

°T is a Token of all the heart can keep 

Of holy love in its fountains deep. 


So, take my gift! °T is a simple flower, 

But perhaps ’t will wile a weary hour, 

And the spirit that its light magic weaves 
May touch your heart from its simple leaves— 
And if these should fail, it at least will be 

A Token of love from me to thee. 

















WHAT IS THAT, MOTHER? 


BY THE REV. G. W. DOANE. 


Wuart is that, mother? 
The lark, my child! 

The moon has but just looked out and smiled, 
When he starts from his humble, grassy nest, 
And is up and away, with the dew on his breast 
And a hymn in his heart, to yon pure bright sphere, 
To warble it out in his Maker’s ear— 

Ever, my child, be thy morning lays 


Tuned, like the lark’s, to thy Maker’s praise. 


What is that, mother? 
The dove, my son! 

And that low sweet voice, like a widow’s moan, 
Is flowing out from her gentle breast, 
Constant and pure, by that lonely nest, 
As the wave is poured from some crystal urn, 
For her distant dear one’s quick return— 

Ever, my son, be thou like the dove, 


In friendship as faithful, as constant in love! 
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What is that, mother? 
The eagle, boy! 
Proudly careering his course of joy; 
Firm, on his own mountain vigor relying, 
Breasting the dark storm, the red bolt defying— 


His wing on the wind, and his eye in the sun, 


He swerves not a hair, but bears onward, right on— 
Boy! may the eagle’s flight ever be thine, 
Onward, and upward, and true to the line! 


What is that, mother? 
The swan, my love! 

He is floating down from his native grove; 

No loved one now, no nestling nigh, 

He is floating down by himself to die; 

Death darkens his eye, and unplumes his wings, 

Yet his sweetest song is the last he sings— 
Live so, my love, that when death shall come, 
Swan-like and sweet, it may waft thee home! 














A CONNECTICUT CHRISTMAS EVE. 


BY JOSEPH H. NICHOLS. 


Siow twilight veils the landscape’s robe of white, 
The little snowbird shuts its downy wing, 
The cottage tapers twinkle red and bright, 
Through azure mists from frozen brook and spring, 
And the wood-cutter, his thatched home in sight, 
Hastens, warned by the moon’s half-peeping ring— 
And hark! methinks I hear the village bell, 


O’er all the country, its glad summons swell. 


Sweet talisman of heaven! how each farm roof 

Stirs at thy call! The black, huge, blazing hearth 
Is quenched, itself a room full large enough; 

The household, tiptoe with the season’s mirth, 
Put on neat garments, their own cunning woof, 

And boys and girls to tinkling sleighs rush forth, 
While sire and spouse upon the old steed haste, 


She snug behind, fast holding by his waist. 


O’er crusted drifts they glide, fleet as the wind, 


Cutting with grating crush the virgin snow— 
1 * 
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Their eyes with sparkling splendor almost blind 


Of the pure atmosphere’s strange scarlet glow; 
And music dizzies the bewildered mind 

From ceaseless bells all chiming in a row, 
Till, rushing gaily through the hamlet’s street, : 
Around the church, from far and wide, they meet. 


Meanwhile, the well-clad town’s folk thither stream, 
And face, with breaths that smoke, the flaky breeze, 
Admiring oft the scintillating gleam 
And diamond vista of ice-jewelled trees, 
That like celestial groves in blossom seem. 
How do their hues the little children please, 
Longing for one of those rich branches there, 
Ere to yon sacred spot the crowd repair! 


How beautiful upon the hill-top shines 
The white, illuminated house of God! 
A thousand lights, that burn in graceful lines, 
Mild radiance send from each arched window broad ; 
And crystal icicles, like gems in mines, 
Flash on the eaves, and a soft halo flood 
Gilds the tall steeple, which, at this bright hour, 


Points to the skies like some fair ivory tower. 


They enter, and oh! what a lovely scene 


Dazzles the vision! Garlands of spruce pine, 
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Wreathes of dark ivy, stars of evergreen, 
Adorn the walls and round the pillars twine. 

Faces on faces piled, with smiles serene, 
Watch the wreathed chancel’s galaxy divine, 

Where, meek, with linen robe and silver hair, 


The patriarch priest turns o’er the book of prayer. 


He speaks. At once, with solemn rush, all stand, 
And the kind accent of his lips repeat, 

Or listen, while, with fervent gesturing hand, 
He reads, how once a radiant angel, sweet 

Of voice, escorted by a harping band, 
Judea’s shepherds came by night to greet 

With tidings, as he shook his wings impearled, 


Of Mary’s babe, the Saviour of the world! 


The village maids, in spotless raiment dressed, 
Then strike the anthem of enchanting praise; 
When closed, the pastor, now in sable vest, 
Ascends the pulpit, and, discoursing, sways 
With tender words the soul-fixed hearer’s breast, 
And, as the gorgeous candlestick’s clear blaze 
Beams on his face, his up-raised eyes oft swell 


With tears of love for good Emmanuel. 


The parting hymn and parting benison 


Soon follow, and the holy duties close. 
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How pour the people out! Again the tune 
Of bells resounds, as each one homeward goes, 






Led by the spangled sky’s unclouded moon, 






That now, methinks, unusual lustre throws 
Toward the east, as if it saw the Star 
Of Bethlehem, through the purple depths afar. 










Once more the hearth-stone brightens. Seated round, 
With hand up to the cheek, the faggot fire, 
They quaff the festal bowl, with juices crowned, 







And after joining the gray pious sire 






In prayer and hymn of spiritual sound, 






To balmy rest the family retire, 






And sleep the Christian’s slumber, calm and mute, 






Save the dream echo to some seraph’s lute. 













How many hearts, to-night, the wide world o’er, 





Are happy with the old returning glee! ° 
Exiles for heaven on India’s palmy shore, 

The sailor tossing on the foam-lit sea, 
Lone emigrants where ocean-rivers roar, 

And island girls beneath the orange tree— 
All share the bliss with which thy children heave, 
Hills of my fathers! this glad Christmas Eve. 

















THE WATERFALL 


BY H. PICKERING. 


The scene described is near the residence of * * * . 


BEAUTIFUL Cascade! Nature piled 

Thy rocks amid the sylvan wild; 

With flower and shrub their crags she graced, 
And through them thy dark pathway traced; 
Then bade thee with resistless force 

Pursue thy mad, impetuous course, 

Plunging from slippery steep to steep, 

Till lost in the profounder deep, 

While ’mid the rush of waters round, 


Eternal thunders shake the ground! 


Beautiful Cascade! Time, perhaps, 
For centuries hath marked thy lapse ; 
Yet hath that ruthless spoiler feared 

To mar the work which Nature reared. 
Still in rude grandeur tower thy rocks, 


Still all restraint thy torrent mocks 
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In verdant pride still wave thy trees, 
Swayed ever by the varying breeze, 







And thy dark crags, where wild flowers cling, 


And where the bee flies murmuring, 
In matchless beauty robed still, 

Aye set at naught the painter’s skill. 
And here upon thy margent green, 
The Indian hunter once was seen, 
Gazing on thee in listless mood, 

Or bounding swift, as he pursued 
Panther or deer across the glade, 

Nor recked the coil that torrent made. 
Child of the Forest! thou art fled— 
Thy joys, thy pastimes, all are sped; 
The antlered herd are far away, 

The panther is no more thy prey, 
Nor more the timorous Echo wakes, 
Startled as when thy war-whoop breaks; 
And yet in Fancy’s view still near, 
Thou art, methinks, depicted here. 
The rock that spurns the rush of waves, 
Is thy stern soul that danger braves; 
Amid the flood’s incessant roar 

Thy dreadful voice I hear once more, 
And as I mark its maddening strife, 

I think o’er all thy stormy life; 


While through the spray, that falls in showers 
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Upon the trees, the shrubs, the flowers, 
That wild, bright heaven, so dear to thee, 


In yonder watery bow I see. 


Beautiful Cascade! other times, 

And other men from distant climes 

Have now arrived; and thou, despoiled 
Of all thy charms, thy proud waves soiled 
By busy art, shalt be a theme 

Fit only for a poet’s dream. 

Yet on thy banks some feet may stray, 
Some eye may watch thy waters’ play, 
Some bosoms beat, as yet unhurt, 


As beautiful as once thou wert. 
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THE BRIDAL. 


*BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


Youne Beauty at the altar! Oh! kneel down 
All ye that come to gaze into her face, 

And breathe low prayers for her. See, at her side 
Stand her pale parents, in their latter days 


} Pondering that bitter word, the last farewell! 


The father, with a mild but tearless eye, 

The mother, with both eye and heart in tears— 
He, with his iron nature just put off, 

Comes from the mart of noisy men awhile 

To witness holier vows than bind the world, 
And taste once more the fount of sympathy ; 
She, from the secret chamber of her sighs, 

The home of woman! she has softly come 

To stand beside her child, her only child, 

And hear her pale-lipp’d promises. She comes 
With hands laid meekly on her bosom, yet 
With eye upraised, as though to catch one glance, 
Like that of childhood, from that pallid face 
That hung for hours imploringly on hers, 

In the long iron years of trial. Now 
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She would endure those cruel years again 

To take her, as an infant, back to arms 

That shielded and encircled her, ere she 

Had blossomed into life. But lo! she stands 

A plighted, lovely creature at her side, 

The child all lost in woman. The whole world 
Contains for her no glory now, like that 

That centres in her full and thrilling heart. 

Her eye roves not, is fixed not, but a deep 

And lovely haze, as though she were in vision, 
Has gathered on its dark transparency. 

Her sight is on the future—clouds and dreams. 
Her head is bent, and on her varying cheek 
The beautiful shame flits by, as hurrying thoughts 
Press out the blood from the o’erteeming citadel. 
Roses and buds are struggling through her hair 
That hangs like night upon her brow, and see! 
The dew is on their bloom—oh! emblem fair 


Of pure, luxuriant youth, ere yet the sun 


Of toiling, heated life hath withered it, 


And scattered all its fragrance to the winds! 


And doth she tremble—this long cherished flower, 
As friends come closer round her, and the voice 
Of adjuration calls her from her dream? 

Oh! wonder not that glowing youth like this, 


To whom existence has been sunshine all— 


9 
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One long, sweet dream of love—when on her ear 
The tale of faith, and trial, and of death 

Sounds with a fearful music, should be dumb 

And quake before the altar—wonder not 

That her heart shakes alarmedly; for lo! 

She listens to the vow, that like a voice 

From out of heaven at night, when it comes down 
Upon our fevered slumbers, steals on her 

And calls to the recalless sacrifice ! 

Young maidens cluster round her, but she bows 
Amid her bridal tears, and heeds them not. 

Her thoughts are tossed and troubled, like lone barks 
Upon a tempest sea, when stars have set 

Under the heaving waters. She hears not 

The very prayers that float up round her, but, 
Veiling her eyes, she gives her heart away, 

Deaf to all sounds, save that low-voiced one 

That Love breathes through the temple of her soul! 


Young Beauty at the altar! Ye may go 
And rifle earth of all its loveliness 

And of all things created—hither bring 
The rosiest and richest; but, alas! 

The world is all too poor to rival this. 


Ye summon nothing from the place of dreams, 


The Orient realm of fancy, that can cope, 
In all its passionate devotedness, 
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With this chaste, silent picture of the heart— 
Youth, bud-encircled youth, and purity, 


Yielding their bloom and fragrance up, in tears! 


The promises have past, and welling now 


Up from the lowly throng, a faint, far hymn 


Breaks on the whispery silence. Plaintively 
Sweet voices, mingling on the mellowed notes, 
Lift up the gathering harmony, till all 

Join in the lay to Jesus—all, save they 

Whose hearts are echoing still to other sounds, 


The music of their vows! 








THE SISTER’S DEATH. 


BY LOUISA P. HICKMAN. 


Like the western sky at close of day, 

The beautiful hectic is fading away; 

The eye, whose glances like sunbeams played, 
Is closing in death’s deep ice-like shade, 

And she who for earth too brightly shone, 

Is passing away to the world unknown. 


Heard ye that breath? ’t was a lingering sigh, 

As the spirit arose to the realms on high— 

To its earthly loves one last thought given, 

Ere this home is left for the rest of heaven. 

Like that harp, which the winds can alone awaken, 
Is the sigh breathed o’er the loved forsaken. 


There stand they, who through sorrow and pain 
Have watched o’er her couch, till watching is vain— 
Who bathed the hot brow, and the weak form raised, 
And with tearful eyes on the sufferer gazed— 

Who, like hovering angels, have sought to cheer 
The soul, while it lingered on trial here. 
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Fach gift that might shorten the wearisome hour, 
Picture, and bird, and the summer’s flower, 
Watchful affection has gathered there, 

With many a hope and heart-felt prayer; 

But now prayer is changed and all hope is vain— 


The spirit has severed its earthly chain. 


Fond sisters! your last loved duties are done— 
She has gone to her rest with the setting sun; 
Both set, and both shall in glory rise, 

And both shall irradiate yonder skies; 

But your human feeling will rise and swell, 


And the heart must its weight of anguish tell. 


I wonder not at your grief’s deep power— 
Those ties have strengthened since infancy’s hour. 
I wonder not at your burning sighs, 


As the scenes of the past on memory rise ; 


Long, innocent days that your childhood knew, 


When like blossoms of beauty together ye grew. 


The mingled hopes, the smiles and tears, 
Together ye ’ve known in your opening years— 
The blended feelings that long have twined, 

As new light descended in each young mind— 
These rush on memory, but she is gone, 

And ye in your sadness will still live on. 


)* 
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THE GRAVE OF THE OCEAN WARRIOR. 


BY V. Ve ELLIS. 


Lit by the setting sun’s red beams, 
Proud rolls the emerald deep; 

The sky a throne of glory seems, 
And the winds are hushed to sleep. 

White-winged, upon the waters dark, 


A glorious thing and free, 


How bravely stands yon bannered bark, 
Like a spirit of the sea! 


But death is there, and manly grief, 
Silent and deep, for one, 

Whose brilliant course was all too brief, 
And his day too quickly done. 

The fairest buds which spring gives birth, 
Bloom but to live a day; 

And the noblest spirits of the earth 
Are the first to pass away. 


Not in the glorious hour of fight, 
Death round, and victory nigh, 
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Where hearts beat quick, and eyes flash bright, 
Was it his proud boon to die. 

Not on the wave, nor in the storm, 
The dark destroyer came; 

But when sharp pains had bent his form, 


And disease unnerved his frame. 


Proud were his features; and they wear, 
Even now, life’s breathing hue; 

His was a noble soul to dare, 
And a manly arm to do. 

In beauty’s mould his form was cast, 
Fire lit his eagle eye; 

But the glory and the gloom are past, 
And the last sad rite is nigh. 


No sign of outward pomp is shown, 


No hasty prayer is said; 
The inward spirit breathes alone, 
The requiem of the dead. 
Around his bier, with tearless eyes, 
The hardy veterans crowd; 
One look, one sigh for the brave, who lies 


Cold in his simple shroud. 


The agony is past. Far down 


The sea’s unfathomed deep, 
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With many a true and valiant one, 
He sleeps his dreamless sleep. 


But long for him, who in the leaf 


Of his young years is dead, 
Shall many a heart be filled with grief, 
And many a tear be shed. 
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THE SEAMAN’S WIDOW. 


BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


In one of those beautiful indentures that mark the 
coast of Long Island, was some years ago to be seen 
a small, but neat building, at that time occupied by 


to] 


an officer in the naval service of the Republic. » At 


the first glance it seemed to be a dwellingplace well 


designed for a son of the ocean. Situated almost upon 
the borders of the sea, the eye was perpetually filled 
with its vastness and wonders, while the music of its 
waves, whether in their stermiest or laziest flow, was 
distinctly and continually heard there. The spot, too, 
was cultivated, and wore an air of seclusion, that in 
another age would have been called romantic. Tall 
overhanging trees grew round about, and waved over 
the low roof, while the land, in the shape of a lawn, 
sloped away in fine verdure to the shore. The prospect 
of the Sound was extensive and delightful; for, though 
the residence was at the head of a small bay, still, as 
the land lay low on all sides, its position afforded a wide 


reach of water scenery. Taste and order reigned round 
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the dwelling; and you might see there the honeysuckle 
and woodbine clambering in at door and window, until 
the little place seemed to be almost embowered. In 
short, it was a place of beautiful quiet—one of those 
places that we dream about, and pant to fly to, when 
weary with the ways of men and the thousand heavy 


and disheartening things of life. 
To this retreat, soon after his marriage, Captain 


Kirkwood retired with his young and lovely wife. 
He had served long and well. Honor he had won, 
and with death he had been familiar in his course of 
high endeavour and perilous struggle for his land, and 
he had been successful. Next came the reward of 
beauty and worth, and he called himself happy. In 
the flush of life, with a reputation that was ringing 
about him, he married a woman in whom he had found 
accomplishment united with affection, and loveliness 
with all virtue. She looked on him with pride, for his 
character and his fame; and he on her with delight, 
for the hallowed purity of her heart. Heretofore he 
had heard enough of praise from all quarters; he now 
wished for a still and concentrated admiration, and he 
saw it offered in the person of one, who was indeed a 
prize to him, for he had borne her away from a throng 
of admirers, with wit and wealth for their portion. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that, living just as he 
did, and where he did, he was eminently happy. 
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His youthful wife, while she was Helen Fraser, had 
been celebrated for her beauty. She was then giddy 
with the applause that murmured round her wherever 
she went. She was the glittering centre of the circle 
that she charmed about her, not because she was 
strikingly wise, or by any means magical in her 
attractions, but because she had so much heart in her 
manner, and so much downright kindness mingling 
with the natural pride of the station, which all had 
willingly assigned her. She had grown up thus far in 
fashionable life, ever retaining, however, a wonderful 
spirit—energetic, deep-toned, full of sympathy, but 
totally inexperienced, and with a heart whose pure 
elements the world had not contaminated or touched. 
Such as we have here described her, she gave her 
heart fervently to James Kirkwood, who inherited little 
else but a competency and his good fame. 

Yet Helen Fraser had no idea, when she married 
Kirkwood, that she put her happiness into great risk. 
She thought not of the dangers of his profession, and 
that the chances of life were diminished by his being 
in it. She thought only of its glory. As to leaving 
her companions, and the ‘pride of place’ she held in 
an admiring group of friends, it was nothing to her. 


Instead of being gazed at, she was now but taking her 


turn to gaze at the world, and to learn something of 


its realities. Besides, her friends were near her. The 
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spires. and vanes of the city were in view; and while 


she could see them glitter in the light of morning and 
evening, and hear the hum of the metropolis stealing 
out on the breeze, she felt as though all former ties 
were as yet unsevered, and that even were Kirkwood 
called suddenly away, a moment of time would bring 
her friends to her, or carry her back to her friends. 
And such a time had now come—already come, 
while yet the bridal wreath was fresh upon her 
brows. It was a time of trouble, and for purposes of 
protection, it became necessary to despatch a force to 
the Mediterranean. The.ship to which Kirkwood was 
attached, was under orders to sail forthwith for those 
seas, and at the time our tale commences, his wife was 
alone at the cottage, waiting his arrival from the city, 
to which the business of preparation had called him in 
the early part of the day. The evening was a bland 
one in midsummer. She sat at the window, earnestly 
gazing out in expectation of his approach. The last 
light of sunset shot through the flowers and wild vines, 
and sent a mellow lustre into the room. It was all 
fragrance and twilight. Thoughts were rising upon 
her mind, that had never visited it before, because, till 
now, the occasion had never come that should suggest 
them. She had never reflected upon the possibility of 
these things, and she now began to question herself, 
and to grow sad and uneasy. But her reverie was 
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broken by the arrival of Kirkwood, attended by a 


female companion. She recognised her with evident 


satisfaction, and hastened to welcome them at the door. 


‘Well, Helen, said Kirkwood, ‘you see I have 
prevailed, and brought Julia, who has promised to 
remain with you during my truant months; so you 
must contrive to make yourselves happy while I am 
gone on this ill-timed cruise. But I hope,’ continued 
he, forcing an air of gaiety, ‘that I shall soon be back 
again to make you both stare at my delightful stories 
about the turbans.’ 

There was no hilarity to answer that in which these 
words were uttered, and the conversation turned: to 
other topics. It was a relief, indeed, to that young 
wife to find so tried a friend at her side at this crisis. 
They had been as sisters from their childhood ;—could 
anything separate them at such a time! 

The evening, however, passed heavily. It grew late. 
The frigate that lay on the calm waters in full view 
of the dwelling, and on which they had all been 
unconsciously gazing, was now lost in gloom. The air 
grew chill. Kirkwood drew down the window, and 
the party retired, with a melancholy good night. 

The next morning there was frequent passing to and 
from the shore; and before noon his wife and friend 
were there to wish Kirkwood farewell and a good wind. 
Helen did not sink under this, though it was a trial sore 

3 
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and cutting to her untried heart. The ship unfurled 
her canvass, the guns roared over the waters, and the 


signal was given for weighing anchor. Kirkwood, in 


a tone of hilarity, bade them have no fear for him. 

‘God bless you, Helen! God bless and preserve 
you, my dear girl! Don’t look pale while I am gone. 
Bear up, bear up—you shall hear from me as often as 
possible, and everything shall go well.’ 

She did bear up. Woman is capable of wonderful 
fortitude at times, and here was another example of it. 

‘I will believe,’ said she, placidly, and in an under 
tone, ‘I will believe all you tell me—that you will 
return soon in safety and with gratitude. And now go,’ 
continued she, as if fearing for the mastery of her 
feelings, ‘don’t you see that your ship is impatient to 
be gone, and the signal has already called you?’ 

Kirkwood bent over her, and whispered a few words, 
then sprung into the boat in waiting, and soon stood 
upon the deck of his vessel. 

The two friends, without interchanging a single 
word, hurried up the lawn and into the house, before 
they ventured a glance at the gallant frigate. They 
then seated themselves in silence at the windows, to 
watch her movements as she put to sea. Long did 
they remain there looking at that beautiful object. By 
degrees, sail after sail was dropped, and filled away 
before the freshening wind, till she seemed to float over 
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the element under a.cloud of canvass. At first, every 
spar was distinctly visible as the sails were stretched 
upon them, and the men could be seen darting among 
the rigging, in the busy preparation for the voyage. 
Gradually the ship sunk into a white, towering mass, 
that appeared to rest against the sky, continuing to 
diminish, until it faded into a speck of mist on the 
watery horizon. 

It was then that Helen turned to her companion, and 
felt how many of her hopes were extinguished when 
that white sail died in the distance. She arose up,.with 
tears trembling in her eyes, and walked the room with 
her arms folded upon her bosom. 

‘ Certainly,’ said she, ‘I have seen many partings, 
Julia, and heard of them, too, under circumstances of 
no small anxiety, and people seemed to take them as 
a matter of course; but I find I have never thought of 
these things, or else I am different from every body else.’ 

Julia saw, that, in some respects, she was so indeed; 
and she began to banter her for her melancholy. 

The next day came in with storm and rain; but there 
was every reason to believe that the ship had got well 
to sea, as the wind had blown freshly and prosperously 
during the night. Still it was a sad day to begin her 


widowhood with, and Helen was disposed to presage 


something from it. This was not superstition in her; 


it was merely the indulgence. of a feeling that holds 
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all of us more or less within its influence. Yet such 
was but the first of many days of disquiet that she was 
doomed to pass. 

As might be expected, the retreat was not unvisited 
at this crisis. It was the resort of many kind and 
solicitous friends, who came and went with smiles of 
cheerfulness and words of consolation; while in Julia, 
her companion, she found that well-ordered sympathy 
that does more than anything, to reconcile us to hard 
occasions. She did not yield a ready echo to every fear 
that she breathed, but contrived to elude all mention of 
the painful part of her anticipations, while she always 
treated them with tender, but silent attention. Still 
Julia was sensitive to a fault; but she had forethought 
as well as tears for her friends, and, over all, an 
intelligence that beguiled time of half its weariness. 

But Helen Kirkwood’s strength was miscalculated. 
She knew little about it herself; and when she came 
to feel how it was going from her, she wondered how 
she had dared to put it to such trial. Yet she felt that 
this was not so great a struggle to bear with, after all. 
Thousands of fine spirits had undergone such before, 
and their eyes had not lost lustre, nor their cheeks color, 
nor their frames life and proportion. But we have said 
that she was young, and unprepared, and singularly 
confiding. Neither her own resolution, therefore, nor 


the tone of comfort and hope assumed by her friends 
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could rid her of that prophetic sense of evil that sat 
upon her spirit like an incubus, pressing it deeply and 


painfully home to its citadel. She went out and walked 


among the flowers and woods, and talked with her 
friend as she had been accustomed to in her rambles 
with Kirkwood, and, with her, planned out numberless 
little things to please and surprise him. But all this 
was constrained, it was unnatural—a vain effort to 
escape from the chilling, deadening influence of some 
of those terrible convictions, that, in spite of us, will 
sometimes people the imagination. 

Autumn passed by, and winter was verging on, 
when the first letters arrived. One was dated at sea, 
and written in strains of alternate hope and anxiety 
and happiness. The prospect of a speedy voyage 
appeared to be quite certain, and a determination to 
do something brilliant and decisive was earnestly 
expressed. Something desperate was to be done, and 
the service would be perilous. ‘ But then,’ said he, 
‘ exposure is a part of our profession, Helen, and peril 
is the track we are always doomed to move in.’ 
Here, conjured up anew, was the very fear that had 
been, since his departure, pursuing her like a phantom. 
Once she would have looked on the thought of security 
a8 inglorious. Now, fame was a word of sad import to 
her; and safety was something better than honor—it 
was her happiness, her salvation. 

3* 
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The winter went heavily by, and found our friends 
at their still fireside in almost unbroken retirement. 
Though often urged to revisit her former circles, Helen 
had no heart to do it. Her friends knew her too well 
to press the matter. With Julia alone, therefore, she 
passed the season of gloom, relieving it, as well as 
could be hoped, with such scenery to fill their eyes, 
and such recollections to occupy their hearts. Still 
Kirkwood’s letters continued to come fast and full, 
bringing gladness and consolation, momentary though 
they might be, into that little dwelling. But in no one 
was a hope held out of return. Everything was very 
uncertain. The service was active. What the end 
would be, and when, was a problem; and to talk of 
return as a thing certain, was not to be permitted, 
and, besides, would awaken hopes, that might not be 
realized, till the expectant was disheartened. What but 
a deadly one, could be the effect of such conclusions 
upon one so constituted! The winter fled without hope; 
and when Helen first opened her doors and windows 
on the new-budding vines that clung about them, it 
was with as little prospect of joy to come, as when 
their leaves fell fluttering and circling round her in 


the dim sunlight of autumn. 


The effect of all these things could be no longer 


concealed. Sickness had followed; and ere the winter 


was over, it was evident that disappointment, leagued 
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with disease, had commenced its work of decay and 
desolation. It was decay, however, unaccompanied by 
complaint of any sort. Her smile, indeed, grew more 
languid, and a beautiful complacency came on as her 
presentiments grew more fixed and decided. 

A long interval had now elapsed since the last letter. 


The season had again mellowed into summer, and 


fruits and flowers were once more hanging about the 


retreat. But Helen no longer moved among them as 
she had been wont to. A pale cheek, a quick-beating 
heart too well whispered the story of her suffering. 
The subtle, strange fever of the spirit was upon her, 
and she felt that she was to be a martyr. At length all 
her apprehensions seemed about to be realized. Theft 
had been vague rumors of the loss of a government ship 
in the Mediterranean, by storm or battle. Heretofore it 
had been nothing but rumor, and as such had circulated 
but little in the papers. It was now ascertained that 
the report was true, and the public prints were filled 
with accounts of a hard fought battle between the ship 
commanded by Kirkwood and an Algerine frigate. Still 
there was nothing official. The journals only said, in 
addition, that the contest was gallantly maintained, and 
that the American commander was mortally wounded. 
When Helen read this intelligence, at length assum- 
ing some credible shape, there was no violent burst of 


grief, no wailing or despiir; but the little hope that had 
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hitherto sustained her, seemed suddenly withdrawn, 
and she settled downward to the earth as though an 
overpowering and overshadowing presence was upon 
her. So completely had the subduing conviction of a 
terrible issue come over her, that, had the death of 
Kirkwood at that moment been announced to her, it 
would have been anything but stunning intelligence. 
She looked as though the worst might come now, and 
she would receive it with tranquillity. Still there was 
no complaint; but sighs broke from her, such as come 
only from an expiring spirit. It was now the time 
of conflicting emotions; and the troubled tides were 
rushing and mingling about her heart, as some distant 


hope would shoot over the stirring elements, and startle 
them into exultation. Again the waters would subside, 
and a profound calm settle upon the deep. 

She had now become so feeble that even her 
companion’s encouraging hilarity could no longer keep 


her up. 

‘I am iller than ever, Julia,’ said she; ‘I will go 
into my bedroom; it seems the fittest place for me; 
I cannot hold up much longer; and I am only a trouble 
to you, to be wandering about so.’ 

There is something inexpressibly touching in this 
voluntary relinquishment of the common holds upon 
life and its pleasures—of all that sense of enjoyment 
that comes from moving among the beauties of the 
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world and in its free air, for the sameness and silence 
of a sick-room; for a sick-chamber is but the vestibule 
of the tomb, and when the beautiful and young go 
into it, with a preparedness of spirit, and that quiet 
tone of feeling that is as far removed from complaint as 
it is from display, there is something in the spectacle 
irresistibly chastening and pathetic. 

Here, then, in a small room that opened upon the 
blue sea, she set herself to wait the issue. A holiness 
of purpose seemed now to haye settled upon her, and 
a concentration of her thoughts seemed to have taken 
place, that served, peculiarly, to harmonize with her 
sickness. On a small table at her bedside, lay her 
Bible, and under it the paper that contained the last 
distressing account of Kirkwood. This she kept by 
her continually; and often was she to be seen holding 
it for hours together, with her eyes fixed vacantly upon 


that part which bore the intelligence, as though she 


were trying to derive something new from what she 
had read again and again. Thus was she cheviRiiitig, 
with a deep, calm fervor, the very lines that had bowed 


her down, merely because they were the last that had 
come, relating to her unfortunate husband, and because 
they still lefi to her the doubtful joy of one dim, 
solitary hope. 

Yet Helen was not alone. She was not forgotten. 


Over her sad lot there were many to weep, who had 
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known her in the days of bloom, when joy was ever 
present, the buoyant handmaiden of her bright hours. 
Her friends were often with her; but it was no longer 
with the smile of social rebuke at imaginary fears, or 
with the language of consolation. They looked on her 
as one whom they could not trifle with in that way, as 
though the conviction of her terrible loss, and of her 
coming destiny, was too deeply seated -to be charmed 
away by kind words or kind looks. They regarded her 
as an offering for the grave, and felt a hallowed solemnity 
steal over them, as they saw her there, waiting, as it 
might be, for her sepulture. The house was as tranquil 
as though it was deserted; no glad voices were heard 
there; no human sound, but occasionally, when Julia 
sung some low air, as she sat, charged with grief, over 
her harpsichord. Friends came and went as noiseless 
as the birds about the dwelling. All exchanged a few 
words upon the condition of the young wife as they 
met or parted, but always in whispers—as though her 
subtle spirit was all about them, and could catch every 
breath they uttered. 

As if her sense of what is beautiful in nature 
was revived to an intense degree, she would request 
to have fresh-blown flowers, especially roses of deep 
fragrance, culled, and ranged along upon the table 
before her, in little vases. Julia lent all her care as 
well as taste in performing this duty, for it seemed to 
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connect itself beautifully, but mysteriously, with the 
state of her dying friend. On this lovely collection, 
that was laid every morning, like an offering of odor 
and dew before her, forming in its bloom an emblem 
of her own purity, at once, and fragility—on these 
clustering flowers she would gaze with an intensity 
that seemed almost painful. Thus she would sit for a 
long time, as though waiting to see them droop, the 
summer airs breathing around her, and scattering in at 
the door the blossoms from the wild vines, while Julia, 
at her side, read in a quiet tone some favorite volume, 
or held a low-voiced conversation, leaving her, with 
an instinctive kind of respect, to such subjects, as her 
fancy might suggest. 

It was wonderful to see with what calmness and 
devotion that young creature sat there waiting the 


issue of her fatal disease. It was a picture for the 


rigid religionist, or the gay and thankless devotee of 


the world and its follies. There was nothing to be seen 
there, in the sublime support that her spirit seemed to 
enjoy, which was to be referred to any miraculous 
influence of a mysterious faith. It was merely the 
submission of a pure heart, conscious indeed of its 
demerits at its best estate, but still too pure to believe 
that God would deride its holiest feelings, or withdraw 
his mercy as the shadow of death came on. It was 


the calmness of a meek spirit, passing in the strength 
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of its duty, of its affection, of its trial; and there is 
a world of consolation and of instruction to be drawn 
from the scene. 

In this manner another month passed away. It was 
midsummer once more, and almost a year had fled 
since Kirkwood had departed. It was near a glowing 
noon in July, and Helen, as usual, was seated in her 
deep chair, placid and pale as marble. A soft air 
was breathing from the sea, and, as it came in at 
the windows, scattered the rose leaves from the vases, 
till they fell in showers upon her head and lap. 
Unconscious of everything else, however, she was 
busy over her solitary paper, reading—was it for the 
last time ?—that sad narrative, on which, as by some 
fatality, she continued doatingly to linger. A few tears 
might be seen passing off, but there was no heaving of 
the bosom, no sob, no sigh. The tears seemed to be 
the last tears of an exhausted heart. Near her, and 
with her back turned upon her, sat Julia, just breathing 
a few sad words of melody in accompaniment to her 
instrument. As she played, she thought another 
voice stole in and mingled with her own. Listening 
attentively, she heard with distinctness a few notes 
that could not be mistaken, and she was convinced 
that Helen joined with her. This was uncommon, and 
she played on as though she had not heard it; but the 


voice ceased entirely. She rose on being addressed by 
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Helen, and seated herself at her side. She observed 
that she was just then passing her eye from the 
window to the portrait of Kirkwood, that hung near 
the bed. 

‘ How strongly, Julia, this day reminds me of that 
when James parted from us! It is just the time of 
year, and the sea looks the same, and then the shore 
there, and the ship—everything, everything, Julia, 
remains the same but myself—and I am altered 
indeed!’ 

She gazed on her white, withered hands, while 


Julia, her attention thus directed, looked out upon the 


prospect. The scene was indeed calculated to recall 


the time that had been alluded to—boats shooting from 
the shore; the air quivering over the heated sand; the 
green trees waving in the vicinity, and a stout ship 
standing in with her high sails set, and her tapering 
masts apparently tracing the clouds in her approach. 
‘I have been thinking, Julia,’ she continued, ‘that 
this life of corroding suspense—if, indeed, I can call it 
suspense—is about closing with me. I am convinced 
that even James’s return would not revive me now, 
and I can hardly wish to live, while there would be 
nothing to welcome him but this miserable wreck, 
nothing for him to live for but such a shadow as I am.’ 
‘But, my dear Helen,’ returned Julia, ‘ you know 
we can’t measure others’ feelings by our own in such 
4 
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cases; especially the feelings of those who love us. 
Kirkwood would think you were doing him injustice 
by such an idea.’ 

‘Do you think so?’ said she, faintly; and again her 


eyes fell on her shrunken and transparent hands. There 


was silence for some time. At length she proceeded. 

‘The world has altered strangely to me, very 
strangely, Julia. I seem to forget everything, every- 
thing ’—she hesitated a moment—‘all but James, and 
he now appears before me with a strange distinctness, 
just as he was on the eve of our marriage. But things 
are fading from me fast, which I would remember. 
They have been a solace to me heretofore. I would not 
forget them now; it seems to be the last time I shall 
think of them. Speak, Julia! speak of those times as 
they were, and as we used to speak of them; this void 
is worse than all.’ 

Julia saw at once the sad condition to which decay 
had brought her friend; and as she would have done 
by a child, she drew her to her bosom, and talked over 
many events that she knew would flow pleasingly into 
her awakened recollection. She listened as in a sweet 
dream; and a half formed smile sometimes appeared 
flitting over her colorless face as the endeared memories 
came back upon her. 

While they were thus engaged, a domestic appeared 
at the door, and beckoned to Julia. The intimation 
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was not seen by Helen, and having gently extricated 
herself, she advanced as if to give some of the usual 
household directions, and hastily took a letter from the 
hands of the servant. Helen, meanwhile, had resumed 
her paper, but, on Julia’s turning, suddenly looked up 
and discovered the letter in her hands. It was in vain 
to attempt concealment. There was but one course to 
pursue. Lighting into a smile, ‘See, Helen! here is 
something at last, this moment handed me. It comes 
suddenly indeed. Do you feel prepared for it? Will 
you open it, or shall I?’ 

Julia hardly knew what she was saying. Her 
thoughts were in tumult. She was answered simply 
by a motion. The handwriting of the envelope was 
unknown to her, and the seal was black. But the 
letter was already open, and the well known characters 
were before her. Without saying a word, she hurried 
it into the hands of Helen. The writing was his own, 
and the charm of death was dissolved. Kirkwood was 
alive, was well, was returning to her; and life flowed 
back once more into its long deserted channels. 

Crushing the letter between her hands, she rose up 
with wonderful vigor, and lifted her arms to heaven. 

‘Thank God, thank God for this! Now I am ready 


to die;’ and she sunk again into her chair and covered 


her face. 
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‘ Read it, Julia, for I cannot—I have no sight—and—I 
am very weak—Great God!’ murmured she to herself, 






‘ what a revulsion!’ 





With fear and trembling Julia read as follows. 
The letter was dated at Gibraltar. 


























‘You must not be alarmed, Helen, to find me 
addressing you from a sick-bed. We have had a 
desperate battle. I was wounded, mortally, it was 
supposed, and brought hither. And here I have been, 
lingering, lingering, for long weeks, and even months; 
suffering much which it would avail little to talk of 
now, but which your presence, your presence, Helen! 
how it would have alleviated! I am still very weak, 

, and suffer a great deal, now, while I am writing you. 
You would hardly know me, I am so altered. Whata 
contrast I must present to you and Julia!—happy, no 
doubt, and healthy; full of life and expectation. But 
at present I must not dwell on this subject. I must 
husband my little strength, and tell you, as well as I 
can, something about my misfortunes and condition. 

‘The story of a bloody battle, my beloved wife, it 
would be cruel to torture you with. The papers, 
besides, have no doubt let you into all the particulars. 





It was in the heat of the fight, as I was attempting to 


replace the fallen colors, that I received a severe 
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wound that prostrated me in an instant. How long I 
laid insensible I know not; but my first recollection 
found me at this place, under good care, but deeply, 
dreadfully wounded. The history of my suffering, 
I say, I will not repeat; it is useless, and it would 
wring your heart to read it all. Such has it been, that, 
till this moment, I have not been able to write a word. 
I would rather turn from it to you, Helen, for I find a 
comfort in holding this sort of communion with you. 
When, when will the time come, that I shall exchange 


it for yourself ?—— 


‘My dreams are strange and fevered. I thought last 
night you had come to me, and stood over my pillow. 
But then, how you had altered! You seemed to be a 
statue; and when your lips touched mine, they felt as 
cold as marble, and your form looked wild and spectral. 
What does this mean! Is my fancy still so diseased? 
or is it one of those mysterious intimations of our sleep 
that would seem to come just at the moment when we 
least can bear them? O Helen! as I write, and my 
feelings awake to old memories and joys that are now 
denied me, I feel indeed how miserable Iam. I have 
been, too, a great while on this bed of pain and 
languishing. Yet my strength is that of a child, and 
there are strange convictions coming over me at 
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times, that I cannot bear to indulge, yet cannot get 
rid of. I try to be patient—God forgive me for my 
complaining—but the thought that there is an ocean 
between us is intolerable. How much I want you now! 
And how doubly blessed, now, appears our little retreat, 
and the repose there, and all, all, everything about it! 
But I am a mere infant at exertion. I am warned not 
to put forth too much. I will wait. More as soon 


as I am permitted. Good night, good night! 


* * * 


‘My wound pains me but little to-day; yet I 
can hardly write, and the surgeon forbids exertion. 
Exertion! why, what does he think we are made of! 
What can keep the mind in stagnation! Yet think of a 
spirit fettered down, and toiling and wearing away the 
very principle of life. Helen, I feel that I am getting 
low; and that this confinement, with this cold, low 
tone of encouragement that is worse than the extinction 
of all hope, are hurrying me downward very fast. I 
pray you, prepare yourself for the worst. God knows, 
it may come, for my system is in a terrible struggle 
with nature, and the spirit of life is too weak to hold 
out long in this way. 

‘But I seem to think and talk wholly of myself. 
And now how fares it with you, Helen? How is our 
home? and our friends, how are they? and your letters, 
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where are they? I have had no word for months from 
you—aud I here, upon this weary bed, heaving and 
panting! Oh! this wide sea! this wide sea! But I 
must break off again; my pen drops; I am exhausted. 
Once more, Helen, as you love me, let me conjure you 


to be’calm. There is a high duty upon us. 


‘Yesterday the physician said something about 
hope, but he shook his head as he said it, and I feel 
something here that he cannot fathom. Am I to feel 
it much longer? Then God bless you, God bless you, 
and preserve you, for I can do it no longer! I think 
I know my situation—but I am as weak as death—I 
cannot trace my words. O home! home! our home! 
and our young love! how soon it is cut off! But tell 
them our flag was not dishonored—and—remember, 


Helen—but my wound bleeds afresh.’ 


Julia stopped. She thought it was enough. There 
were a few words more, but she hardly dared to read 
them. During this time she had continued standing 
by the side of her afflicted friend; and, as she closed, 
she glanced her eye over the top of the letter to 
mark its effect upon her. She sat perfectly collected 
and motionless; but an indescribable expression of 
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,¥deep-settled sorrow had passed into her face, and a 
' look of utter abandonment was there, mingled with a 
loveliness so subdued and so tender, that it melted the 
heart to see it. The paper had fallen, and lay upon 
the floor, at her side. A shade of singular resignation 
was thrown over her countenance by the simple 
arrangement about her head; a white robe enveloped 
her shrinking figure, and a beautiful mantle, over that, 
was drawn in folds about her. Her hands lay meekly 
crossed in her lap, and her feet sat lifelessly forward 


upon the floor, as though they had long ago forgotten 


their office of support. Her lips moved not during the 
recital; her eye gleamed not with a single tear, but 
fixed itself in steadfast gaze upon the air, as though her 
soul had already taken wing for the land of spirits. 

As Julia finished, she seemed to be roused from her 
reverie. 

‘Is it all, Julia?’ said she, slowly, and in a tone 
scarcely audible, as she looked up—‘is it all? read it 
all—all—I am prepared now for everything. Did he 
not tell me to be calm ?—read—read’—and, at once, 
she sobbed as if overpowered and suffocated. 

Julia sat by her, and read the postscript. It was from 
a friend of Kirkwood, who thus performed his dying 
request, in relating the circumstances of his death, and 
forwarding the letter. He had not disgraced his flag, 
and he died as became a man and a Christian. 
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As she closed, Helen bowed, as with some terrible 


oppression, upon the bosom of her friend. As she 


once more faintly raised her head, her eye fell on the 
portrait of him she had so fervently loved. It fixed 
there a moment—and, ere Julia was aware, she fell 


back lifeless upon her arm. Her heart was broken. 





YOUTHFUL FANCIES. 


BY LOUISA P. HICKMAN. 


Ox! youth’s gay dreams are witching things, 
And falser still than fair; 

Fragile harps of a thousand strings, 
Sounds of the summer air. 


What are they like to? The song of a’ bird, 
In summer only known; 
The voice of music, a meeting word, 


Things bright and quickly flown— 


The farewell beams of the setting sun, 
So beautiful in parting; 

The feeling woke by a song just done, 
Light through waters darting— 


The rainbow in June; the rising moon; 
The buds of infant spring— 


Oh! youth’s gay dreams are witching things, 


That fly on a chainless wing. 





THE SURRENDER OF CALAIS. 


BY EMMA C. EMBURY. 


THE king was in his tent, 
And his lofty heart beat high, 
As he gazed on the city’s battered walls 
With proud and flashing eye; 
But darker grew his brow, and stern, 


As slowly onward came 


The chiefs who long had dared to spurn 


The terror of his name. 


With calm and changeless cheek, 
Before the king they stood, 
For their native soil to offer up 
The sacrifice of blood. 
Like felons were they meanly clad, 
But the lightning of their look, 
The marble sternness of their brow, 


Ev’n the monarch could not brook. 


With angry voice he cried, 
‘Haste! bear them off to death! 
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Let the trumpet’s joyous shout be blent 
With the traitor’s parting breath!’ 
Then silently they turned away, 
Nor word nor sound awoke, 
Till, from the monarch’s haughty train, 
The voice of horror broke. 


And, hark! a step draws near— 
Not like the heavy clang 
Of the warrior’s tread—and through the guards 
A female figure sprang; 
‘A boon! a boon! my noble king! 
If still thy heart can feel 
The love Philippa once could claim, 


Look on me while I kneel. 


‘°T is for thyself I pray; 
Let not the darkening cloud 
Of base-born cruelty arise, 
Thy glory to enshroud. 
Nay, nay—I will not rise; 
For never more thy wife 
Will hail thee victor, till thy soul 
Can conquer passion’s strife. 


‘Turn not away, my king! 


Look not in anger down! 
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[ ve lived so long upon thy smile, 


I cannot bear thy frown. 

Oh! doom me not, dear lord, to feel 
The pang all pangs above, 

To see the light I worship fade, 


And blush because I love. 


‘ Think how, for thee, I laid 
My woman’s fears aside, 
And dared, where charging squadrons met, 
With dauntless front to ride.* 
Think how, in all the matchless strength 
Of woman’s love, I spread 
Thy banners, till they proudly waved 


In victory o’er my head. 


‘Thou saidst that I deserved 
To share thy glorious crown; 
Oh! force me not to turn away 
In shame from thy renown. 
My Edward! thou wert wont to bear 
A kind and gentle heart; 
Then listen to Philippa’s prayer, 


And let these men depart.’ 


* At the battle of Neville’s Cross, in which the Scots were 
defeated and the king taken prisoner. Vide Hume. 


5 
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Oh! what is all the pride 
Of man’s oft boasted power, 

Compared with those sweet dreams that wake, 
In love’s triumphant hour! 


Slowly the haughty king unbent 


His stern and vengeful brow, 


And the look he turned upon her face 


Was full of fondness now. 


Ne’er yet was woman slow 
To read in telltale eyes, 
Such thoughts as thesé—a moment more 

And on his breast she lies. 

Then, while her slender form still clung 
To his supporting arm, 

He cried, ‘ Sweet, be it as thou wilt; 
They shall not meet with harm!’ 


Then from the patriot band, 
Arose one thrilling cry; 
And tears rained down the iron cheek, 
That turned unblenched to die. 
‘ Now, we indeed are slaves,’ they cried; 
* Now vain our warlike arts— 
Edward has won our shattered walls, 


Philippa wins our,hearts.’ 
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THE ACADEMIC GROVE. 


BY MRS SIGOURNEY. 


Hatt, hallowed Grove! where Attic genius, fired, 
To Immortality’s bright wreath aspired; 

Fair temples, hail! beneath whose solemn shade 
The musing babe, Philosophy, was laid, 

Lulled by the classic fountain’s tuneful chime, 


To lingering dreams, unearthly, and divine. 


Still steals thy voice in murmurs deep and clear 
Ethereal Plato! o’er the listening ear; 
As when, amid yon garden’s sacred bound, 
Thy loved disciples sought its magic sound. 
Oft their pure cheeks the rushing tear confessed, 
As rose thy martyred master from his rest, 
Once more amid thy glowing strains to live 
Such life as gratitude and thou couldst give. 
Oft did his shadowy semblance greet their eyes, 
In self-distrusting virtue nobly wise, 


While fickle Athens, spurning at his creed, 


Filled the dire hemlock-cup—then, shuddering, mourned 


her deed. 
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Lo! round yon tombs what stately spectres glide, 
While Fancy sweeps the mists of Time aside. 
The boastful Sophist with his wildered gaze, 
Lost in his own interminable maze; 
The Stoic band, who rend in proud disdain, 
The crown from Pleasure, and the scourge from Pain; 
The Sceptic, doubtful of his trembling breath, 
The churlish Cynic, frowning even in death— 
All, all, from drear Oblivion’s realm return, 


And throng their leaders’ venerated urn. 


Fair Trees! beneath whose graceful shadows rose 
Majestic Wisdom in serene repose— 
Tell how the storm of Rome’s unsparing wrath, 
Reft your green honors in its awful path, 
And sternly twined in war’s unpitying toil 


Your arms unfilial ’gainst your native soil.* 


Rise, humbled Athens! from thy lot severe ; 

With dauntless breast confront the Moslem spear ; 
In martial ranks thy princely sons array; 

Snatch Victory’s palm, as on Platea’s day; 

Bid o’er the Acropolis new lustre gleam, 

And with fond tears restore the grove of Academe. 

Hartford, June, 1828. 
_* Sylla employed the beautiful trees from the Academic Groves 


to construct machines with which to batter and destroy the city of 


Ahens, when besieged by him, eightyseven years B. C. 
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It is difficult for a man to speak long of himself without vanity 


therefore I shall be short. 
HuME. 


Ir was a few years preceding that memorable era, 
when the ‘mingling of the waters’ took place, when 
the gentle maiden Erie stretched forth her long, slender 
arm and was united to the boisterous Alantic*—that I 


was travelling, late in the fall, on some urgent business, 


among the wilds of the western part of the State of 


New York, which border upon Lakes Erie and Ontario. 
The convenience of a stagecoach was not then to be 
met with in those immense forests, which have since 
been felled by that implacable foe to the sportings 
of nature—civilization. The axe of the enterprising 
squatter, laying bare a spot of earth whereon he could 
erect his log hut, would occasionally strike upon the 


ear of the traveller, and remind him that, in a short 


* It must have been a proud day with Neptune, and doubtless 
brought to his mind the times when he and the Doge of Venice 
were annually united in the holy bands of wedlock, with profound 


solemnity and magnificent pomp. 


x 
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time, those ancient woods which reared their heads in 
all their native majesty, would serve for materials to 
build up cities in their stead. The traveller will now 
look in vain for the wild solitudes through which he 
once wound his way, and will be struck with wonder, 
at beholding towns and villages already sprung into 


existence on the very spots, which, in his speculative 


imaginings, he thought at some future day might be 


teeming with civilization. But his pleasure, in finding 
a smooth turnpike where he once experienced all the 
horrors of amputation, in jolting over a corduroy road, 
will supplant his wonder at the change. 

It was just as the sun was setting, that I emerged 
from an almost impassable wood, through which I had 
been riding since daylight without having met with a 
single habitation. I was weary, sleepy, and hungry. 
My poor Rosinante would occasionally falter in her 
steps, cast a wistful glance at the long grass which 
grew on each side of the track we were following, 
make a spiteful exertion to throw her rider, and then 
patiently trudge on. I, however, felt myself richly 
repaid for the fatigue I had suffered, by the prospect 
that lay before me. I was on the summit of a high hill, 
and a combination of wood and water, hill and dale, 
produced one of the grandest scenes I ever beheld. 
In front of me the bright blue waters of Lake Ontario 
were stretched out as far as the eye could reach, till 
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they appeared to blend with the sky itself. The sun 
emitted, as it seemed, from his resting place, a flood 
of golden light, that spread itself over the western 
horizon, and grew fainter and fainter till it was lost in 
the sombre east, which would in a few hours receive 
the same bright coloring. Through a wild ravine on 
my left the Niagara rolled along, tumbling and boiling, 
till it was lost in the great lake to which it was 


hastening. How much, thought I, the course of that 


river resembles the life of man!—now foaming, fretting, 


and rushing impetuously over a bed of rugged rocks 
which would impede its progress, and now quietly 
parting, and moving slowly along its beautiful banks, 
laving the long grass and the lilies which fringe it. 
After tumbling over its tremendous precipices and 
sluggishly rolling through its quiet nooks, it is again lost 
in its destined reservoir, and lies quietly in the depths 
which receive it. With such reflections I sat thinking 
away the time, till I was roused from my reverie by 
my patient beast, whose eye had been resting on a 
stack of hay, till the dusk of the evening had rendered 
it as indistinct and hazy as the metaphysical surmises 
which had taken possession of her master’s brains, and 
led them far, far beyond the gorgeous clouds that lay 
piled up in the western horizon. 

Upon rubbing my eyes and looking around, I found 
that my faithful beast had travelled on, regardless of 
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the flights of fancy in which I had indulged myself; 
for the scene was perfectly changed, and now appeared 
as sombre and frightful as it was before enchanting 
and beautiful. The departure of the sun had robbed 


the forests of the rainbow tints with which they were 


tinged, and the sky had put on its coat of darkest blue. 
It was with difficulty I could see the road before me. 
My patient mare, however, showed not the smallest 
astonishment at the change which had taken place, 
for she had watched the gradual disappearance of the 
haystack as the sun withdrew his light, and now 
descended the hill at a brisk rate, without waiting 
for an encouraging touch of my whip. I continued 
riding after I reached the foot of the hill, expecting 
momentarily to meet with one of those huge shingle 
inns, peculiar to our woody country, in whose unglazed 
windows is displayed all the otherwise unemployed 
wardrobe of the family, and which, standing, as they do, 
with their bare, whitewashed fronts, neither sheltered 
by shrubbery nor surrounded by fences, catch the eye 
of the traveller, let him approach from either quarter 
of the compass. 

I at length saw a light flickering at a short distance 
from me. I put spurs to my jaded mare, who, ‘nothing 
loth,’ gallopped briskly up to the house from whence 
the light proceeded. It was one of those comfortable, 


but uncouth habitations, which the first settlers of the 
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country built out of the long, straight oak trees which 
they found on their land. It is a rare thing to meet 
with one of these humble dwellings which bear the 
marks of age, for their inhabitants are always certain, 
by moderate industry, to convert that into an outhouse, 
which once served them to live in. The one which I 
now stood in front of, exhibited in its appearance, age, 
industry, and wealth. The rough logs of which it was 
built were divested of their uncouthness by a woodbine 
which spread itself over them. In front was a neat 
garden, and in the rear stood one of those immense 
barns, the appearance of which is always a pretty 
sure indication of the length of the owner’s purse 
I hesitated whether to alight and ask a shelter, or to 
continue riding until I met with a tavern; for I am 
always loth to infringe upon the sacred right of a 


domestic circle. I was sorely tempted, for the cheerful 


light which streamed from the little windows, and the 


clatter of knives and dishes which I heard, stirred up 
a rebellion between my powers bodily and mental, 
which it was no easy matter to quell. The latter 
triumphed. ‘No,’ said I, ‘I will not mar that pleasure 
I cannot myself enjoy, or by my presence interrupt 
the flow of svucial feelings of which I cannot partake.’ 
I had now, however, to overcome the scruples of a still 
more difficult reasoner; my tired Rosinante refused to 


budge one step further. Poor beast! her ideas of 
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society differed widely from her master’s. She had 
seen too much of the world to feel anything like 
repugnance at the idea of feeding at the crib of a 
stranger. So, go she would not. I whipped, and she 


kicked; I patted her neck and chirped coaxingly, but 


she was stubborn still. The inmates of the house, 
hearing a noise, hurried to the door. A few words 
explained my situation to the master of the house, 
and it required but a gentle solicitation on his part to 
induce me to spend the night with him. 

I soon found myself seated at table with the little 
circle of my hospitable host, consisting of himself, wife, 
and three chubby boys. After we had finished our 
supper we drew round a bright hickory fire, which 
was crackling in the huge fireplace that occupied the 
greatest portion of the room. Its great jambs reached 
nearly to the ceiling, and from the centre of the shelf 
stretched across the top, hung a tin candlestick, in 
which smoked a tallow candle. The little boys were 
seated in the ample chimney corner, and stared at 
me with ‘ with wonder-waiting eyes.’ I sat in front, 
between my host and hostess. The brilliant, cheerful 
light, falling on the faces of the happy group, and faintly 
lighting up the distant objects in the room, produced a 
glow at once mellow and cheerful. 

The interior of my host’s house was more remarkable 


than the exterior. There was an unaccountable air of 
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ease and affluence, mingled with strict neatness and 
economy; a knowledge of the world without an aping 
of its follies; wealth without pride; humility without 
vulgarity—a rare combination indeed! [I felt a strong 
inclination to know the history of the man who appeared 
to be possessed of such rare qualities, but I curbed my 
curiosity for the moment, and by dint of practising that 
round-about course of interrogation, so peculiar to my 
countrymen, drew from him the particulars of his life. 
I shall transcribe it as nearly in the manner in which 
it was related as my memory will serve me. It was 
evidently the first time it had been related, and was 
not one of those standing recitations with which most 


families are furnished. 


‘It was the misfortune of my father,’ said my host, 
‘to have been born a gentleman.’ I believe I showed 
signs of surprise. ‘Not,’ he continued, ‘a gentleman 
because his family connexions entitled him to that 
distinction, but a gentleman by nature. To shine a 
gentleman was his ruling passion, and to this all the 
smaller passions of his nature were subservient. 

‘I am indebted to my grandmother for the early 
history of my father. I have often heard her repeat it, 


while she wept at the misfortunes which his unhappy 


foible caused him. In his early life he was a great 
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favorite among the’ little misses and old grandams of 
his acquaintance; for his great beauty insured him the 


good graces of the first, and his universal good nature 
the love of the latter. He was, moreover, the darling 
of his parents, for he was never known to play truant, 
but, on the contrary, was remarkably fond of his studies, 
and raised the hopes of his friends to a great pitch by 
reciting at a very early age, the speech of Mark Antony 
over the body of Julius Cesar. He would, likewise, 
repeat the whole of the Beggar’s Petition in a manner 
so astonishing as to cause his delighted parents. to 
wonder at their own progeny. He always did as he 
was bid, though it was contrary to his own inclinations; 
and, what was more remarkable, he never was addicted 
to any of those mud-puddle propensities peculiar to 
children of both sexes. While his elder brothers and 
sisters were romping in the kitchen, master Julius 
would walk into the parlor, and, without being bid, 
make his manners to all the company present. 

‘As he grew older his early propensities grew 
stronger. He discovered a great taste for pictures 
and poetry ; was very fond of attending races, balls, and 
theatres; in all matters of etiquette was a judge from 
whose opinion there was no appeal, and was always 
chosen arbiter in all fashionable disputes among his 
acquaintances. He was devoted to the ladies, afid was 
remarkable among them for his skill.in writing cards, 
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and marking their names on pocket-handkerchiefs. He 
was, nevertheless, nothing of a fop, and was as much 
courted by the men as he was admired by the women. 
When he had reached his seventeenth year, his parents 
were anxious to see him settled in some profession; 
for the early buds of promise which he put forth, 
had induced them to wink at expense in rearing him, 
calculating, like prudent parents, that they should reap 
tenfold, which was moderate indeed, when compared 
with what parents generally expect. My grandfather 
was a prudent man, and he foresaw that my father’s 
talents might not be of that kind which are chiefly 
exerted in money-getting; but it was surely a great 
satisfaction to know, that he would be the means of 
handing the family name down to posterity, for that was 
the least that could be expected. There was one grand 
difficulty, however, started in the outset—the choice 
of a profession. It was no easy matter to select that in 
which he would shine most; but it was soon discovered 


that he who knew everything, and had a tact for 


anything, was fit for nothing. My grandmother, seeing 


that the genius of her dear Julius was too universal for 

either~of the learned, began to think of one of the 

profitable professions; but musty accounts and bills of 

fMierchandise were things against which he set his face 

as matters unfit for a gentleman. My grandfather 

began to consider that all great men who had “achieved 
6 
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greatness,” had so exclusively followed the one thing 
in which they excelled, as to be mere asses in all other 
matters. He had heard of the Admirable Crichton, 
it was true; but he began to doubt the ability of his 
darling Julius to inscribe his name on the precious 
scroll of the goddess of the brazen trumpet. Although 
he did not entertain such high hopes as he once did, 


he still thought with King Henry, 


¢ —____ never, before 


This happy child, did I get anything.’ 


‘My father’s aversion to any regular profession 


“grew with his growth,” so that when he was arrived 
at the age of twentyone, although he was what the 
old poets call a most perfect gentleman, yet his friends 
were of opinion that he would be a most wretched 
one. The first use which he made of his freedom, 
was marrying a beautiful young girl, as poor and 
accomplished as himself. They were as nearly alike 
as an opposition of sexes would admit, and appeared 
made by Heaven for each other. Here again my 
father disappointed the expectations of his friends, for 
they had planned many advantageous matches for him; 
but buying and selling, in affairs of the heart, were 
matters to which the towering spirit of my father could 
not stoop. Fortune, however, had him in her eye; for, 


soon after I was born, an old uncle of my mother died, 
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and bequeathed her his whole fortune. The amount 
of it I never knew. 

‘J will not tire you with the gradual increase of 
our family, and the decrease of our wealth. Before I 
had reached my sixteenth year I began to experience 
some of the inconveniences attendant upon a state of 
poor gentility, and I could plainly see that it was by 
no means an agreeable thing to be dependent upon a 


vulgar grocer for your dinner, and that it did not add 


an agreeable flavor to your wine to be dunned for it 


while drinking it. 

‘Our affairs continued in about the same slipshod state 
for some time longer. One morning, on coming down 
to breakfast, I discovered from the looks of my parents, 
that some alteration was about to take place. I did not 
remain long in doubt respecting it, for the same week, 
by a process, which, at the time, I did not quite under- 
stand, the splendid furniture of our house was taken 
away, and, as it appeared to me, savagely sold at auction. 

‘My mother now appeared like “one inspired.” 
Seeing the utter hopelessness of our situation, she 
compounded with my father’s creditors to leave her a 
small sum, with which she purchased the land upon 
which I now live. Emigration to this part of the State, 
at that early period, was a matter of rare occurrence; 
but my mother wished to be removed where she should 


never endure the jeers of her former associates. 
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‘ Early one morning in May, a large covered wagon 
drove up in front of our house, and into this uncouth 


vehicle the remaining effects of our once splendidly 


furnished house were put. A smaller carriage, similar 


in its construction to the first, carried my father and 
mother, my two little sisters, and myself.. We had, in 
addition, my father’s pointers, and some boxes of baked 
meats; ‘funeral baked meats” they were indeed, for 
this movement was the death of our gentility. After 
we had taken our seats in the wagon, bid adieu to our 
few remaining friends, who, through “ weal and woe,” 
had never deserted us, and the wagon began to move on, 
my mother, who, until this moment, had preserved the 
greatest cheerfulness, lost her composure. She tried 
to look cheerful, but the muscles of her sweet face, 
refused to wreath themselves into a smile. Her lips 
grew pale and quivered; her mild, blue eyes were filled 
with tears, and her bosom throbbed convulsively. My 
father began to wipe his eyes, and my two sisters and 
myself, thinking our parents would not weep without 
cause, began a pretty lively strain of condolence to 
show our sympathy for their misfortunes. Patrick, our 
driver, an honest Irishman, who had lived with my 
father ever since his marriage, could not refrain from 
indulging in a how] such as he had doubtless practised 
at wakes; the pointers who lay under our feet, roused 


by this singular concert, now commenced barking most 
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furiously, and we had the satisfaction of seeing the 
doors and windows of our neighbours’ houses thronged 
with faces attracted by the noise. 

‘ Every hour of our journey was furnished with some 
new incident, and, as my father waggishly said, we 
experienced very little of what painters term “still 


life.” At that early period, there were none of those 


villages which are now to be seen on the banks of 


our beautiful lakes, with their neat white houses and 
shingle steeples peeping above the almost impassable 
forests, but everything we saw on our journey had the 
stamp of nature on its face. 

‘I think it was after we had been on our journey 
nearly a fortnight, that we arrived, just as the day was 
breaking, on the spot where the beautiful village of 
Geneva has since sprung into existence. There were 
then but a few miserable looking log huts built on that 
delightful spot. When we had reached the bluff where 
the village now stands, my father proposed that we 
should halt for a few hours, that he might indulge in 
viewing the magnificent scenery which bounded the 
prospect on every side. The horizon began to put on 
a faint golden hue, which grew brighter and brighter 
till the whole east appeared like a sea of fire. The 
stillness of the morning was not marred by a whisper, 
and the only assurance we had that there was life in 
the land, was the chirpings and cawings of the birds 

6* 
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which were fluttering over our heads and hopping from 
branch to branch on the trees where they had built 
their nests. The sun now began to show himself from 
behind the black forests which darkened the boundary 
of the lake in front of us, and as his rays fell upon the 
tops of the highest trees, and were reflected in the 
smooth water, my father exclaimed with enthusiasm, 
“It reminds me of what the morning of the seventh 
day must have been, after this mighty world was 
created out of the unimaginable chaos, when the sun 
rose for the first time, and warmed into existence the 
creatures of God!”’ As my father finished his rhapsody, 
his eye caught sight of my mother receiving from an 
Indian a piece of dried venison. 

‘In another week we arrived at our place of 
destination, and, after ascertaining the boundaries of 
our land, no easy matter, the highest spot was selected 
for a building site. As the materials of which the 
house was to be built, were deep rooted in the ground 
on which it was to be erected, and as our nearest 
neighbour lived at a distance but a little short of ten 
miles, we were obliged to live in our wagons till our 
shanty was finished. It was a melancholy thing to 
see a lady, like my mother, watching like a gipsey the 
boiling tea-kettle, suspended from the centre of a long 


pole, and a gentleman, like my father, with fine ruffles 


to his wristbands, and his delicate hands blistered with 
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handling an axe. We had one great comfort under all 
these afflictions—the mortification of a malicious call 
from any of our good-natured friends, was something 
we did not fear. 

‘All the operative force of our little colony was put 
in requisition, and, for the first time, we experienced 
the evils arising from the sin of our first parents; for 
truly did we earn our bread by the sweat of our brows. 
The second year of our residence here, towards the 
close of a hot, sultry day, late in September, we were 
all sitting round the door, and, for the first time, my 
mother was indulging in a retrospection of our past, 
and anticipating our future prospects. It had been 
very hot during the day, and, as the sun went down, 
the sky grew very dark, and the clouds looked black 
and heavy. We all retired early to bed, as was our 
general practice, on account of the storm which was 
gathering. We had not lain long before it commenced, 
first by sharp flashes of lightning, accompanied with 
faint thunder; then the rain began to patter against 
our windows; a terrifying flash of lightning followed, 
and for the space of one minute all was still. The rain 
suddenly stopped, the wind, which had increased, died 
away; we could hear aslight rustling among the trees, 
the only sound that marred the horrible silence of that 


minute; but the next, the most terrific thunder broke 


that silence. One peal followed another in quick 
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succession, and the rapid flashes of lightning kept the 
sky in a constant blaze. The rain was descending in 
torrents, and the wind increased every moment till a 
sudden gust blew off the entire roof of our frail shanty. 


The thunder soon grew fainter and fainter, but the rain 


seemed to pour down with redoubled violence, and we 


had now no shelter to break its force. My little sisters 
were covered with a buffalo robe, but my father, mother, 
and myself, were the whole night exposed to the rain 


with nothing but our bedclothes to shelter us.’ 


Here my host was so overcome by the recital of his 
misfortunes, that he could no longer speak. When his 


feelings were calmed, he again proceeded. 


‘We would have fled to our barn, but that was on 
fire, and the glare of its light on our desolate room 
added to the horrors of our situation, knowing, as we 
did, that it was consuming the produce of a whole 
season. In the morning my mother was seized by a 
violent fever, and my father was only able to assist me 
in mending the roof of our house, before he was himself 
taken sick. I was now obliged to attend to the farm 
during the day, and wait upon my parents at night; 
but, in spite of my exertions, my mother grew hourly 
worse. The third day after our disaster, on going into 


her room in the morning, I perceived a great alteration 
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in her countenance, and for the first time the idea of her 
dying rushed on my mind. It was a fatal presentiment, 
for at noon she died. 

‘ My father now yielded to the impulse of his feelings 
and wept incessantly. He was so much debilitated, 
that I was obliged to hold his head while he looked, 
for the last time, on the face of my mother. He was 
so affected by the sight, that he fell back in a swoon, 
from which it seemed as if he would never recover. 

‘Patrick having left us, I now had no one to assist 
me. With a fortitude which has since caused me to 
wonder, my eldest sister and myself dressed my mother 
in her grave-clothes, and the next morning I made a 
coffin of rough boards, and buried her. After I had 
filled in her grave,.unable longer to command my 
feelings, I threw myself upon the mound which I had 
just raised over her. I lay stupified with grief. My 
sister at last roused me by telling me that my father 
was dying. He recovered, however, so far as to be 


enabled to render me some assistance in repairing the 


damage of the storm; but the grief which he indulged 


in for the loss of my mother preyed constantly upon 
his mind, for he had loved her tenderly and religiously. 
He survived her but a year, and seemed to experience, 
at his death, as much pleasure at the thoughts of 
meeting her again as he did sorrow for the loss of her. 


He lies buried by her side. It is but a few yards from 
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where we sit, and when I die, I hope my dust may 
mingle with theirs. 

‘From the period of my father’s death I have been 
astranger to misfortune. My two sisters were married 
young, and as they both live in the same county, I 
have frequent opportunities of seeing them. i have 
often been laughed at by my unthinking neighbours, 
for living in this log hut; but it was here that I learned 
my lessons of life, and under its humble roof I hope I 
may die. The woodbine, which you saw in front, was 
planted by my mother, and the willow which bends 
over her grave was planted by my father. Under its 


weeping branches he sleeps himself.’ 


My kind hostess took advantage of the pause made 
by her husband, and whispered in my ear, that ‘he 
had been elected a member of the legislature, if they 
did live in a log house, and that she should be deprived 
of the company of her husband for the first time 
since they were married.’ I offered a few words of 
condolence; but it was very plain that the honor done 
her husband, was an ample compensation to the good 
lady for his absence. 

A horse was now heard trotting briskly up to the 
door. The little boys started up from their seats in the 


chimney corner and ran out to meet their sister, for I 


now learnt that my host’s eldest daughter was expected 
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home that night. I will not tire my patient reader by 
relating minutely how the door opened, and a lovely 
girl of eighteen made her appearance; how I tried not 
to fall in love with her at first sight, but, when she 
raised the lids of her lovely blue eyes, Love, who lay 
hid beneath them, shot one of his sharpest, sweetest 
shafts, barb deep, into my unguarded heart; how I 
suddenly determined to let my urgent business take 
care of itself; and that, when I left the log house of 
my host, although another member was added to his 
family, yet I robbed him of one of the sweetest spirits 


that ever made happy the fireside of a mortal. 





THE AIR VOYAGE. 


A VISION. 


BY GRENVILLE MELLEN, 


Ye have heard of spirits that sail the air, 
Like birds that float over the mountains bare— . 
Upborne with pinions of beauty on, 
When the farewell light of day is gone, 
And they gladly soar to the blue away, 
As to catch the star’s young travelling ray— 
Till the arch of night 
Is tremblingly bright, 


As if meteors shot on their upward flight. 


Ye have heard of spirits that sail away 
To realms that glitter with endless day— 
Where the clouds scarce lift their giant forms 
In their far, dim march to the land of storms; 
Where the ocean of ether heaves around, 
And silence and dew alone are found! 

Where life is still, 

By a boundless will, 
As a sabbath around some echoless hill ! 
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Methought I was borne through the measureless fields, 
Where the silver moon and the comet wheels. 
With a glorious thrilling of joy I went, 
And a tide.of life through my heart was sent, 
As though a new fountain had burst control, 
And bade its streams o’er my pulses roll; 
And a shallop frail, 
With a shadowy sail, 


Hurried me on with the singing gale. 


It went through my brain, this deep delight, 
With a kindling sense of sound and sight; 
And it seemed, as I rose, that the far blue air 
Caught a hue of glory more richly rare, 
Than was ever revealed to earthly eyes— 
The cold, celd lustre of uppermost skies! 

And still my bark went 

Through the firmament, 


As a thing to the walls of the universe sent. 


When the sun rolled up from the burning sea, 
Like a car of flame from immensity, 
I felt his beams quiver along my frame, 


When first o’er the clouds and stars they came; 


And the light-dropping orbs I had slumbered among, 


Their dim, dewy eyes o’er creation hung, 
7 
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As each beautiful ray 
Sunk sadly away, 
To the inner home of the high blue day! 


Then I sailed far off to the thundering clouds, 
That loomed on the air like spirits in shrouds. 
My vessel, sunk on their fleecy pillow, 
Seemed a shadowy bark on a dreamy billow; 
And I floated through seas of visioned things, 
Where the waking breezes point their wings, 
While far below, 
Mid the lightning’s glow, 
I heard the dull sounds of the tempest go. 


Then storm-clouds crossed my glowing track, 
And launched me on through the hurrying rack, 
Till a new creation seemed to rise 


. In beauty all over the opening skies; 


And the spirits that passed on the wings of night, 


As they took their farewell feathery flight, 
Poured melody out 
Like the far-off shout 


Of music that dies on its airy route! 





MUSING THOUGHTS. 


BY MRS SIGOURNEY. 


I pip not dream, and yet untiring thought 
Rang such wild changes on the spirit’s harp, 


It seemed that slumber ruled. 


A structure rose 
Deep-founded and gigantic. Strangely blent 
Its orders seemed. The dusky Gothic tower 
Ecclesiastical, the turret proud 
In castellated pomp, the palace dome, 
The grated dungeon, and the peasant’s cot 


Were grouped within its walls. 


A throne was there, 
A king with all his gay and courtly train 


In robes of splendor, and a vassal throng 


Eager to do his will, and pleased with chains 
Of gilded servitude. The back-ground seemed 
Darkened by Misery’s pencil. Famine cast 


A tinge of paleness o’er the brow of toil, 


While Poverty, to sooth her naked babes, 


Shrieked forth a broken song. 
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Then came a groan— 
A rush, as if of thunder; and the earth 
From yawning clefts breathed forth volcanic flames, 






While the huge fabric, rocking to its base, 





A ruin seemed. A miserable mass 





Of tortured life rolled through the burning gates, 





And spread terrific o’er the parching soil, 





Like blackened lava. Then there was a pause, 






As if the dire convulsion mourned its wreck. 





To the rent walls the sad survivors clung, 





And, even ’mid smouldering fires, the artificers 






Wrought to uprear the pile. 











But all at once 
A bugle blast was heard—a courser’s tramp— 
While a stern warrior waved his sword, and cried, 







‘Away! away!’ Like dreams the pageant fled, 





Monarch, and royal dame, and nobles proud. 






So there he stood alone, arrayed in power 






Supreme and self-derived. 








“Where the rude Alps 
Mock with their battlements'the bowing cloud, 
His eagle-banner streamed. Pale Gallia poured 







Incense as to an idol, mixed with blood 
Of her young conscript hearts. Chained in wild wrath, 






The Austrian lion couched; even Cesar’s realm 
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Cast down its crown pontifical, and bade 
The Eternal City lay her lip in dust. 
The Land of Pyramids bent darkly down, 


And from the subject nations rose a voice 


Of wretchedness that awed the trembling globe. 


Earth, slowly rising from her thousand thrones, 

Did homage to the Corsican, as he 

The favored patriarch in his dream beheld 

Heaven, with her sceptred blazonry of stars, 

Bow to a reaper’s sheaf. But fickle man, 

Though like the sea he boast himself awhile, 

Hath bounds to his supremacy. I saw 

A listed field, where the embattled kings 

Drew in deep wrath their armed legions on. 

The self-crowned warrior blenched not, and his sword 
Gleamed like the flashing lightning, when it cleaves 
The vaulted firmament. In vain, in vain! 

The hour of fate had come. From a far isle, 
*Gainst whose bold rocks the foiled Pacific roars, 

I heard above the troubled surge, the moan 

Of a chafed spirit warring with its lot; 

And there, where every element conspired 

To make Ambition’s prison doubly sure, 


The mighty warrior gnawed his chain, and died. 











DEATH. 


As represented in a beautiful Antique. 


BY H. PICKERING, 


O Deatu! so long the cause of all our tears, 
Art thou, in truth, thus beautiful and fair ?— ’ 
Then let me haste to that pale region, where 
The myriad sons of men of other years 
Have laid them down. If such thou art, our fears 
Are vain, and sweet it were with thee to share 
The grave’s repose. But why that pensive air, 
When youth eternal on thy brow appears ?— 
For nothing else seems mortal in thy mien. 
In thee, methinks, the beauteous type I see 
Of that bright being man himself shall be, 
When from a sleep as breathless as serene 
He wakes—save that upon his radiant face 
Languor and sorrow then shall leave no trace. 
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COTTAGE LEGEND. 


BETWEEN yon distant hills that hide, 
The pathway of the silver Wye, 

A bonny cottage maiden lived, 

Of raven hair, and hazel eye. 


And glossy was that raven hair, 
And soft as love that hazel eye, 
And mellow as the far-off lute, 


The voice of Ellen of the Wye. 


And gallant lovers came from far, 


The maiden’s heart and hand to gain, 
And many a vow and many a sigh, 


Were breathed in Ellen’s ear in vain. 


‘I love my cottage home,’ she said, 
‘ This little glen—those hills so blue— 
Yon winding stream—lI love them all— 


And cannot bid my sire adieu.’ 


But young Lord Gower came to the glen, 


And words of love he well could say, 
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And Ellen’s youthful heart he won, 
And bore her from her home away. 


Ay, Ellen left her cottage home; 
To that sweet glen, those hills so blue, 


That winding stream, she said farewell, 


And bade her aged sire adieu! 


And years passed by—and she forgot 
Them all, till bitter sorrow pressed ; 
And then the scenes of youth came back 
In memory’s fondest colors dressed. 


Her tears fell fast—and soon she rose 
To seek her cottage home once more— 
But ah! ’t was winter now, and fierce, 
The cold blast swept the valley o’er. 


Poor wanderer! when she left the vale, 
The hills were green, the flowers were gay, 
The birds sang sweet from every tree, 

And her young heart was blithe as they. 


But now, beneath white winter’s shroud, 
Soft summer and its flowers lie dead— 
And all the gladsome birds are gone, 
And Ellen’s joys, like them, are fled! 
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She reached, at length, her father’s door— 
°T was shut, and all was still around; 
But near, lay hushed in death’s repose, 


Her father on the frozen ground! 


With age and sorrow overborne, 
He fell upon the earth and died; 
None saw him die—his daughter gone— 


But one brute friend was by his side. 


Poor Ellen now went wild—her mind 
Was wrecked by this last fearful stroke— 
Her heart, by wrong and ruin tried, 
Parted and was forever broke! 


What said Lord Gower? On Christmas eve 
He made a lady fair his bride; 
And his high hall rang loud with mirth, 


That night the cottage maiden died. 
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RETROSPECTIONS. 


In giving you an account of circumstances that have 
filled my early life with painful incidents, I awaken 
emotions anew which it has been my effort to forget. 
It shall, however, be done, and I can only beg of 
you to make those allowances for me, that education, 
character, and situation may reasonably demand. 

My mother was early left a widow. She had two 
sons; the eldest was intended for college, the youngest 
discovered an enterprising, active disposition, and 
declared his predilection for the sea. The profession 
of a sailor my mother considered fraught with danger, 
and it was long before she would consent to his 
pursuing this mode of life. She had watched over him 
in health, and nursed him in sickness, with that anxious 
solicitude that results as much from organization of 
nerves as moral sensibility. I was the only daughter, 
and born seven years after my youngest brother. 

I well remember the conflict my mother endured 
when William discovered, as he frequently did, his 
irresistible propensity for a nautical life, and boastingly 
related to her the feats he had performed; how he had 
hung suspended from the tallest masts, and with what 
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delight he had gazed from their dizzy heights. I was 
the constant witness of these conversations, and my 
mind was equally divided between the views of the 
parties. My brother taught me to admire his miniature 
ships, and my enjoyment was equal to his when I saw 
them ride upon the undulating stream, their pigmy sails 
filled with the morning breeze, and the sun shining 
bright upon the water which reflected the clear blue 
of the heavens. It is no wonder, thought I, that 
William wishes to go to sea. It was to my imagination 
just such a scene of tranquil beauty. But when my 
mother described the foaming ocean, the gathering 
tempest, the long night watch, I felt with her that he 
must not go. But it was not merely the peril of life 
for which she trembled; it was that of innocence and 
virtue. To have him who had been nurtured by her 
prayers, who had been guarded by her purity, thrown 
among a class of men that are often ignorant and 
profane—it was death to her peace. 

It was, at length, however, determined, that if 
William was not permitted to follow the bent of his 
inclination, he would be ruined. His studies were 
neglected, and he was seen sauntering on the wharves, 
and sometimes walking with companions whose outward 
deportment was low and vulgar. My mother’s good 
sense decided that he should go. I was only ten years 


of age, but the feelings of a child are operated upon 


ies 
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by external circumstances. I witnessed the solemn 
blessing and the agonized tears of my mother, and I 
wept aloud. My brother strove to comfort me, and 
was at length successful. The recollection of this 
parting is yet fresh in my memory—William, in his 
sailor dress, standing on the wharf, and jumping into 
the boat that was to convey him to the vessel which 
lay in the stream. 

George, my eldest brother, was soon sent to college, 
and I became my mother’s constant and only companion. 
Through many a tempestuous night I have laid awake 
by her side, listening to her half-smothered sighs and 
gloomy forbodings, when every fresh gust of wind 
seemed to bring her melancholy tidings of William. 
It was then that I would throw my arms around her, 
and, with the sanguine temperament of childhood, tell 
her I knew he would return safe. My affectionate 
attempts often soothed and beguiled her anxieties, and if 
they failed in giving bright anticipations and convictions 
to her mind, they at least produced them in my own. 
I felt the fullest assurance that this dear brother would 
return safe, and come laden with all the Indian treasures 
he had promised to bring me. 

There was much to cheer my mother after William’s 
departure. The vessel was continually spoken with, 
and all was propitious. George was distinguished in 


his studies, and received the first honors of his class. 
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At length we heard of William’s arrival at Calcutta; 
but with it the appalling intelligence that the vessel 
would remain in the Indian ocean at least six months. 
My brother wrote in fine spirits, and seemed perfectly 
satisfied with his new mode of life. 

The six months at length expired, and my mother 
began to count the months he must be upon the water 
till he could arrive. Six more passed away, and then 
she counted by weeks, and finally by days; but he 
came not. At last a vessel arrived that had left Calcutta 
after the Rising Sun, the name of the ship in which 
my brother had sailed. This struck dismay into my 
mother’s heart; but every body encouraged her, and 
she lingered on, alternately hoping and despairing. 

It is difficult to determine whether the cause of 
disease exists in the mind or body, where they are 
mutually disordered. It soon became evident, however, 
that, with my mother, one was undermining the other. 
Her nights were sleepless, and, in short, (for why 
should I prolong these dreadful recollections?) sixteen 
months after my brother’s departure, I followed her to 
the grave. 

George had now completed his collegiate career, 
and returned home to reside with me. Our manner 
of living was at first the same as during my mother’s 
life, but our means were ample, I was ambitious, and 
fond of what the world calls style; we increased our 
8 
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expenses, and our house was the resort of the idle. 
I was constantly surrounded by flatterers, and became 
overbearing and impatient under contradiction. George 
was the gentlest and kindest of human beings. He 
sometimes remonstrated, but never reproached. 

It was evident to me that he had long relinquished 
the idea of William’s return, but I still clung to it 
with as much tenacity as during my mother’s life. In 
all my arrangements what I considered would be his 
convenience was consulted. I remembered his early 
taste for sea views, and I spared no expense to adorn 
his room with the works of masters. 

My brother often looked at me with a sorrowful 
expression as he saw these preparations. 

‘My dear Catherine,’ he would say, ‘is it not 
better to be resigned to an inevitable evil, than thus 
struggle to deceive yourself? Three years have passed, 
and not a human being, except you, entertains a hope. 
Parents have given up their children, wives their 
husbands, and you alone cling to the delusions of your 
own mind.’ 

But I had received new encouragement. A man 
who had formerly lived near us, had lost a son, as he 
supposed, several years before, at sea. It was a case 
similar to ours, but accounts reached him that this son 


was a captive in Algiers, and he had sent his father 


word he could be ransomed for money. We knew 
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that the Rising Sun had taken freight at Calcutta for 
the Mediterranean. Here, then, was a clue which 
I eagerly laid hold of. I immediately sent for the 
father of the young man, congratulated him on the 
intelligence he had received, and requested to know 
what measures he was going to take. Is nature the 
same in every heart? The man calmly told me he 
should do nothing. 

‘I cannot afford,’ said he, ‘to pay the ransom, and 
government is making arrangements to obtain the 
release of our prisoners.’ 

‘ How is it possible,’ said I, ‘you can enjoy any 
comforts you possess, and know that by relinquishing 
a part, you may relieve your son from captivity? Can 
you sleep on your bed, and think of him, chained, 
perhaps, in a dungeon? Can you sit down to your 
table and remember that he is probably suffering for 
the most common article of food? Tell me,’ said I, 
‘are there others in captivity?’ 

‘Plenty of them,’ said the man, ‘and it would be a 
fine revenue for the cut-throats, if every one was to be 
ransomed at their prices.’ 

I dismissed him with disgust, but full of new-born 
expectations. There was nothing more probable than 
that the Rising Sun should have been captured by 


these barbarians; that its crew should be condemned 


to the galleys, and my brother still dragging on a life 
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of suffering; and that fortuitous circumstances had 
enabled this young man to send word to his friends, 
while none such had occurred to my brother. 

While I was thus indulging the reveries of my 
imagination, a certain evil threatened me. 

George’s health was daily declining. He had been 
an incessant student, and pulmonary complaints had 
increased upon him to an alarming degree. Again I 
was called to witness the gradual, though sure decay 
oflife ; to endure the fluctuations of human hope, even 
more restless in its vicissitudes, than the disorder which 
was sapping the foundation of existence. 

The month of June had come with all its perfumes 
and its roses. Never was there a more beautiful 
evening than the tenth. The sun had gone down, and 
left behind that mellow light which gives softness to 
every object. All nature seemed eloquent in beauty. 
The invalid gazed with a kind of rapture on the 
prospect. At length his countenance changed. 

‘Catherine,’ said he, ‘I have seen that to-night 
which I never shall see again.’ 

* What is that?’ I asked. 

‘I have seen the sun set.’ 

‘Well, my dear brother,’ said I, ‘you will see it 
again to-morrow night.’ 

‘No,’ he replied, ‘but I shall see the rising sun 


to-morrow morning.’ 
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As the vessel in which William sailed was called the 
Rising Sun, a full belief took possession of my mind 
that my brother spoke by inspiration, and that the 
next day. would, perhaps, restore him to our embraces. 
Such was my infatuation! 

The rooms my two brothers occupied formed the east 
and west wings of the house. George had preferred 
the latter, and the other I had consecrated to William. 
It was always in order for his arrival. The night was a 
night of distress for the poor invalid. I watched by hi 
bedside. ‘Towards morning he expressed a wish to rise. 

‘I will go,’ said he, ‘into William’s room; it looks 
upon the east.’ 

He walked with faltering steps, but I supported him 
on one side, and James, his faithful servant, on the other. 
When we reached the apartment, he desired to be seated 
by the window. It was a delightful morning. The 
air was fresh, and loaded with the perfume of damask 
roses. Objects never appear more beautiful than in 
the twilight of the morning. There is a calm serenity 
resting on all nature. The sun was just rising. 

‘I told you, said he, smiling and extending his 
emaciated hand, ‘ that I should see it again.’ 

It was a glorious sight. The dewdrops hung upon 


every leaf, and, as they caught the reflection of light, 


glistened like diamonds. There was something soothing 


in the scene. My brother rested his head upon my 


Q* 
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shoulder, and fell asleep. Every one who has watched 
by the bed of sickness, knows what a relief it is to see 
the restlessness of a long night yielding to the slumbers 
of morning. I held his hand in mine, and hardly dared 
to breathe, lest I should awake him; but an ineffable 
tranquillity came over me. His sleep was so serene, 
there was so much of love in his attitude, I felt as if 
our souls were mingling. 

I, too, slumbered. The first recollection I had was of 
sme one gently removing my brother. I opened my 
eyes; it was James. His countenance spoke volumes. 
The dead and the living had slept together. I was 
alone in the world; neither father, mother, nor brother 
remained. I had never been in the habit of forming 
those associations to which girls are usually prone. 
I had no intimate female friend, and was singularly 
destitute of relatives. Our house, if you recollect, is a 
mile or two distant from any other; but my domestics 
were of the most faithful description, and I viewed 
each of them as friends. One woman had lived in the 
family long before I was born. She felt the tenderness 
and indulgent disposition of a mother, but what can 
supply the mental aid of one? I loved her, and could 
lay my head on her lap and weep. 

Weeks passed after the death of my brother, of 
which I can give no account. A torpor took possession 


of my mind for the first few days and then a violent 
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nervous attack succeeded. My brain seemed on fire. 
Sometimes ten thousand different reverberations rung 
in my ears. One day I was afflicted with the most 
acute sense of hearing. Every sound was like an 
instrument piercing the membrane of the ear. Then 
again an almost total deafness succeeded. This was 
the worst of all; it was the stillness, the solitude of 
the grave without its dreamless rest. By degrees my 
health grew better. I began insensibly to occupy 
myself. I walked abroad, and my heart opened to the 
pure influence of nature. Her melody stole gradually 
on my ear. My head became quiet, and hope once 
more reanimated my spirits. I received a visit from 
the man whose son was in Algiers. He told me that he 
had written to him, and that, from his reply, there was 
every reason to suppose my brother was, like himself, 
a captive there. 

For a short time this intelligence overwhelmed me 
with happiness. I was no longer alone and desolate. 
A brother, a beloved brother, still existed. What a tide 
of gratitude rushed over my soul! I knelt, but I could 
only articulate, ‘My God! my God! I thank thee.’ At 
length reflection came, and I saw how much remained 
to be done, and what@ninterval must elapse before 
he could be restoré@#to me. I sent for an able and 
enlightened friend, who was a counsellor at law, and, 


in tears and half-uttered sentences, informed him that 
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my brother was living, and a captive. ‘His astonislimtit 
was excessive. He asked for my authority. I referréd 
him to my informer, and he immediately obtained an 
interview. I waited his return in a state of miind not 
to be described. When he entered my heart died 
within me. There was a coldness in his manner that 
chilled me. 

‘It is possible,’ ‘said he, ‘that this maybe your 
brother, but —’ 

‘It is he,’ I exclaimed, ‘I am sure of it. It has 
been revealed to me in dreams; I have seen him in 
captivity and bondage, at the dead of night. I will 
send his ransom.’ 

‘It will be a large sum,’ said the gentleman. 

‘If it is not beyond my means,’ I replied, ‘it will be 
joyfully given. If it is, I will toil for it.’ 

It is unnecessary to go through the particulars of 
this negotiation. The ransom was paid. Visions of ‘joy 
floated around me. Every spot that I had frequented 
with William was again decorated. : The banks of the 
river, where his miniature navigation went on, was 
turfed, and the little quay put in complete repair. 


I Have said nothing of my own affairs since George’s 


death; but it may be sup at my fortune and 
independent situation would a suitors. 


Again I waited in listless expectation. How earnestly 


would I exhort my young friends to beware of the 


“4 : 
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delusions of the imagination, to avoid the habit of 
reverie! Little do they know how effectually it may 
undermine, not only the usefulness of life, but its 
happiness. When I think of the dreaming state in 
which I lived for years, and how little time remains 
to be filled with active purposes, my conscience is 
smitten. I had become an invalid from the constant 
excitement of my mind; my nerves were disordered, 
and I had almost lost the capacity of enjoyment; yet 
I still looked forward to the arrival of my brother as 
the millenium of a new state of existence. I was at 
length summoned from my chamber, and told that a 
young gentleman was below, who wished to see me on 
business. The servant said he had asked for his name, 
and it was Pearsall. It was some time before I was 
able to godown. I entered the room trembling with 
emotion. A young man, who stood with his back to 
the window, turned and came towards me. I looked 
earnestly at him; no recollection crossed my mind; no 
associations. The truth flashed upon me with frightful 
certainty—he was a stranger. 

For weeks I knew not what passed, when I began 
slowly to recover. The recollection of my disappoint- 
ment returned, and with it a wish to know what had led 
to such.a cruel mistake. As soon as I was able to hear 
it, an explanation took place. The young man’s name 


was William Pearsall. My brother’s, as you know, 
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was Pearsoll. The change in the letter was either not 
perceived, or considered accidental, and when inquiry 
was made for a young man by that name, there was 
no doubt but he was the object. When informed that 
he was free, and his ransom paid, he immediately took 
passage for America, and hastened to Virginia, his 
native State. His friends received him with delight, 
but had been wholly ignorant of his captivity, and of 
course had made no effort to release him. The secrecy 
with which I had conducted this business, left him in 
mystery. Fortunately the name of my agent had been 
used. He was a merchant, well known, and Pearsall 
learnt from him an explanation of the affair. There 
was something of romance in the feeling that led him 
to believe that he could soften the disappointment by 
coming in person. 

All my dreams were now at anend. There was no 
longer suspense to torture my heart. This had been 
my last refuge. The ideal castle had fallen, and I stood 
trembling among its ruins. The philosopher may call 
it fate or necessity that brings the mind eventually 


to resignation. I prefer ascribing it to an intelligent 


power. It was now that I began to reflect on the visions 
of my past life. With affluence, the power of doing 
good and of making others happy, without any peculiar 
affliction but such as falls daily and inevitably to the 
lot of mortals, I had made myself useless and miserable. 
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I had watched over my own sensations till everything 
annoyed me, and had reaped ‘the punishment which 
selfishness brings with it. 

It is generally allowed by the thinking, that suffering 
is necessary for enjoyment. It may be that Providence, 
who acts by system, sees fit to bring every mind to 
the consciousness of its weaknesses, its wants, and its 
insufficiency, before it can truly enjoy the blessings of 
his bounty. The soil must be cleared and prepared 
before plants of life and beauty can spring up. Through 
tribulation I had reached this period, and I think I can 
say I was resigned. Once more I walked abroad. 
Creation wore a new appearance. I no longer gazed 
upon it as if it were made wholly for my pleasure. , I 
saw its wonderful harmony, its consistency, its fitness 
for the uses of man, and shrunk in my own estimation 
to what I really was, an atom in this mighty system. 

At this period I received a letter from my agent, 
saying that Mr Pearsall had refunded the amount of 
the ransom, and most earnestly requested to see me. 
I immediately consented, and met him with calmness. 
His appearance was prepossessing. He regretted with 
much sensibility, the disappointment I had experienced, 
but begged me to derive consolation from the benevolent 


reflection, that I had saved a fellow being from years 


of bondage and ignominious suffering. From this 


time our conversations were frequent, and sometimes 
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glimpses of my former enthusiasm returned, and I felt 
as if my brother was restored. The sum which I had 
appropriated for the supposed ransom of my brother, I 
devoted to charitable purposes. I was no longer listless 
My life was filled with constant occupation. It is true, 
when Pearsall left this part of the country, after our 
friendly and pleasant intercourse, I felt some symptoms 
of returning reverie, but I fought vigorously against 
them, and conquered. 

To you, my dear sister, it is unnecessary to add further 
detail. I hardly know by what influence I became 
the wife of your brother. It was not the pleasure of 
having relieved him from suffering, for benevolence 
brings its own reward. It was not the affection of a 
sister, for that leads to no such consequences. It was 
not love, for love is said to be made up of hopes, fears, 
and strong emotions. It was perhaps a mixture of 
all these causes, that formed between us that tranquil, 
calm, and holy friendship, which irradiates my life. 
It is only when I recollect that forty years have past 
since these scenes took place, that I realize we both 
have entered the vale of years. At such times I 
perceive clustering around us the ‘blossoms of the 
grave, but they are sweeter to my senses than were 
once the new-born flowers of youth, for I know that 


when a few more days have passed, they will bring 


forth the fruits of immortal life. 




















SATURDAY AFTERNOON 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


I Love to look on a scene like this, 
Of wild and careless play, 

And persuade myself that I am not old 
And my locks are not yet gray. 

For it stirs the blood in an old man’s heart, 
And makes his pulses fly, 

To catch the thrill of a happy voice, 


And the light of a pleasant eye. 


I have walked the world for fourscore years, 
And they say that I am old; 

That my heart is ripe for the reaper, Death, 
And my years are well nigh told. 

It is very true—it is very true— 
I’m old, and I ‘’bide my time’— 

But my heart will leap at a scene like this, 
And I half renew my prime. 

9 
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Play on! play on! I am with you there, 
In the midst of your merry ring; 

I can feel the thrill of the daring jump, 
And the rush of the breathless swing. 

I hide with you in the fragrant hay, 
And I whoop the smothered call, 

And my feet slip up on the seedy floor, 
And I care not for the fall. 


[ am willing to die when my time shall come, 
And I shall be glad to go, 

For the world, at best, is a weary place, 
And my pulse is getting low; 

But the grave is dark, and the heart will fail 
In treading its gloomy way; 

And it wiles my heart from its dreariness, 


To see the young so gay. 














COLUMBUS, 


BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF SALAMANCA. 


BY MRS SIGOURNEY. 


Columbus found, that, in advocating the spherical figure of the 


earth, he was in danger of being convicted, not merely of error, 


but of heterodoxy. 
IRVING. 


Sr STEPHEN’s cloistered hall was proud 
In learning’s pomp that day— 

For there a robed and stately crowd 
Pressed on in long array; 

Some, from stern vigil’s measured hours, 
Where trembling Penance knelt, 

Some, from arched domes or hermit bowers, 


Where cowled Science dwelt. 


Why doth yon simple mariner 
Approach that conclave high? 


What mighty thoughts his bosom stir, 


And fire his sparkling eye? 
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His toil-stained hands the pictured chart 
With dauntless zeal display, 
While words of wonder from his heart 


Win forth their rushing way. 


What hath he said? Their frowns are dark, 
In muttered tones they speak, 

And lines upon their tablets mark, 
Which flush the ashen cheek. 

The Inquisition’s vengeful doom 
Seems traced on brows severe, 

And heresy, from burning tomb, 


Groans on the startled ear. 





Courage, bold Genoese! for Time 
Thy splendid dream shall crown; 

That vast and undiscovered clime 
Where pathless forests frown, 

The heaven-wrapt mountain’s haughty brow, 
The Indian with his bow, 

The gold-sown rocks and rivers, thou 

To thankless Spain shalt show. 


Courage, world-finder!—thou hast need ! 
In Fate’s unfolding scroll, 

Dark wrongs and nameless woes I read, 

That rack the noble soul; 
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Pale Envy’s shafts in secret hurled, 
Ingratitude’s dire pain— 

The bitter payment of the world 
To those who wear her chain. 


On! on! creation’s secrets probe, 


Its curtain rend in twain, 
And give the old and crime-sick globe 
Her sister’s broad domain; 
Then, with torn heart and smothered frown, 


Exhaust the cup of scorn, 
And in thy lowly grave lie down, 
The glorious, yet forlorn. 








THE SEABIRD’S TALE. 


BY S. G. GOODRICHe 


Far, far o’er the wave is my island throne, 
Where the seagull roams and reigns alone ; 
Where nought is seen but the beetling rock, 
And nothing is heard but the ocean shock, 

And the scream of birds when the storm is nigh, 
And the crash of the wreck, and the fearful cry 


Of drowning men in ‘ their agony,’ 


I love to sit, when the waters sleep, 

And ponder the depths of the glassy deep, 
Till I dream that I float on a corse at sea, 
And sing of the feast that is made for me. 
I love on the rush of the storm to sail, 


And mingle my scream with the hoarser gale. 


When the sky is dark, and the billow high, 
And the tempest sweeps in terror by, 

I love to ride on the maddening blast, 

And flap my wing o’er the fated mast, 
And sing to the crew a song of fear, 


Of the reef and the surge that await them here. 
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When the storm is done, and the feast is o’er, 





I love to sit on the rocky shore, 





And tell in the ear of the dying breeze, 





The tales that are hushed in the sullen seas— 
























Of the ship that sank in the reefy surge, 

And left her fate to the seabird’s dirge— 

Of the lover that sailed to meet his bride, 

And his story left to the secret tide— 

Of the father that went on the trustless main, 
And never was met by his child again— 

And the hidden thing's which the waves conceal, 


And the seabird’s song can alone reveal. 


I tell of the ship that hath found a grave— 
Her spars still float on the restless wave, 
But down in the halls of the sullen deep, 


The forms of the brave and the beautiful sleep. 


I saw the storm as it gathered fast, 

I heard the roar of the coming blast, 

I marked the ship in her fearful strife, 

As she flew on the tide ‘like a thing of life.’ 

But the whirlwind came—and her masts were wrung 
Away, and away on the waters flung ; 

I sat on the gale o’er the sea-swept deck, 


And screamed in delight o’er the coming wreck— 








I flew to the reef with a heart of glee, 






And wiled the ship to her destiny. 
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On the hidden rocks like a hawk she rushed, 
And the sea through her riven timbers gushed— 
On the whirling surge the wreck was flung, 
And loud on the gale wild voices rung. 

I gazed on the scene—I saw despair 

On the pallid brows of a youthful pair; 

The maiden drooped like a gentle flower 

That is torn away from its native bower— 

Her arms round her lover she wildly twined, 
And gazed on the sea with a wildered mind. 

He bent o’er the trembler, and sheltered her form 
From the plash of the sea and the sweep of the storm; 
But wo to the lover, and wo to the maid, 

Whose hopes on the treacherous Sea are laid, 
For he is a king, whose palaces shine 

In lustre and light down the pearly brine, 

And he loves to gather in glory there, 

The choicest things of the earth and air. 

In his deep saloons with coral crowned, 

Where gems are sparkling above and around, 
He gathers his harem of love and grace, 

And Beauty he takes to his cold embrace. 


The wind and the waves are his messengers true, 


And lost is the wanderer whom they pursue— 
They sweep the shore, they plunder the wreck, 
His stores to heap, and his halls to deck. 

Ah! lady and lover, ye are doomed their prey— 


They come! they come!—ye are swept away! 
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Ye sink in the tide—but it cannot sever 


The fond ones who sleep in its depths forever! 


Oh! wild was the storm, and loud was its roar, 
And strange were the sights that I hovered o’er. 
I saw a babe with its mother die, 

I listened to catch its parting sigh, 

And I laughed to see the black billows play 
With the sleeping child in their gambols gay. 

I saw a girl whose arms were white 

As the foam that danced on the billows’ height, 
And the ripples toyed with her glossy curls, 
And her cheek was kissed by the wanton whirls; 
But her bosom was dead to hope and fear, 

For she shuddered not as the shark came near. 

I poised my foot on the forehead fair 

Of a lovely boy that floated there— 

I looked in the eyes of the drowning brave, 

As they upward gazed through the fatal wave— 
I screamed o’er the bubbles that told of death, 
And stooped as the last gave up his breath. 

I flapped my wings, for the work was done, 
The storm was hushed, and the golden sun 
Sent his light abroad o’er the lulling seas— 

And I tell my tale to the whispering breeze, 

Of the hidden things which the waves conceal, 


And the seabird’s song can alone reveal. 





THE JOURNEY OF TRUTH. 


AccuRSED be the hour I ventured to roam 
From the cool recess of my moss-clad home ; 

{ will back to my mouldering walls, and hide 
These tears of despair and wounded pride. 

I sought the enchantress Fashion’s hall— 
The many were bound in her iron thrall; 
They turned from my simple prayer away, 
As I told them how vain and capricious her sway. 

A bard I met, with glorious eye, 

And song, whose thrilling melody 

Won its unchecked way to the human breast; 
A flattering throng around him prest. 

I told him how fickle and fleeting the loud 
Unmeaning praise of the worthless crowd ; 
Of the aching brow, the hollow eye, 

The wearing fears, the despondency, 

The sleepless night, the vigil late, 

The uncertain fame, and the certain hate; 
But the poet frowned, and, turning to me, 

‘ Begone from my sight, stern Truth,’ said he; 


‘Can you hush the proud and lofty tone 
Of my gloomy hope? Begone! begone! 
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Expect from frail woman unchanging smiles, 
Or win the bird from the serpent’s wiles, 
Or lure yon moth from that glittering flame, 
Sooner than sully my dream of fame.’ 
I entered the cell of the plodding sage, 
And threw a gleam o’er his mystic page; 
But he closed his pained eyeballs, and said, that I 
Could never have seen his new theory. 
A fair young maiden, with open brow, 
Was listening to her first love’s vow; 
I whispered her, that one day she 
Would weep her fond credulity ; 
That her idol was cold and vain, and would cling 
To ambition’s shrine, and the offering 
Of her changeless love would forget, and leave 
Her youth over cold neglect to grieve. 
She said my voice was harsh, and that I 
Was governed by hate and by jealousy; 
Her cheek was flushed with indignant pride, 
As she clung more firm to her lover’s side. 
Wherever I went I spread dismay, 
Friendship and Feeling I frightened away: 
And Love shook his saucy finger at me, 
And declared me his mortal enemy. 
I entered the church, and what did I there ? 


I drove from the pulpit the minister. 


Poor priest! he turned paler than marble—but I 


Could not win to my shrine one votary. 
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I knocked at the dying man’s desolate gate— 


Death looked from the window, and begged me to wait; 
For a doctor had entered a moment before, 
And seeing me coming, had bolted the door. 
I entered his study to wait for him there, 
And sat down to read in his easy chair; 
But his books fell to pieces, and during my stay, 
Two thirds of his physic had melted away. 

I dared not visit the lawyer’s den, 
For I knew I should never return again; 
The rarest sport ’t would have been for him, 
To murder, and tear me limb from limb. 

But it grieved me more than all, to see 
The very children afraid of me; 
The innocent creatures were at their play, 
And if I came near them they ’d scamper away. 
Good heavens! to have seen those urchins run, 
You ’d have thought I ’d been the unholy one. 
°T was the height of folly for me to roam, 
From the cool recess of my moss-clad home ; 
[ will back to my stony well, and hide 
These tears of despair and wounded pride. 





READING THE FRAGMENT. 


BY ROBERT MORRIS. 


°T 1 June, Calanthe!—rosy, rosy June. 

The month is like thy beauty, fairy girl— 

Half ripe and blossoming, hallowed as dew. 
We’|l wander o’er the meadows—shall we not? 
And down the green hills sloping, by the brook 
That winds among the mountains, until we 


Are hidden from the cold and jealous world 


Among the wild wood shadows. I have brought 


A fragment of old poetry to read. 

It is a simple story—one, in sooth, 

That might not all be fiction, and that may 

Win from thy gentle sympathies a tear. 

Wilt go, Calanthe? See! the sun some hours 

Has left his high meridian, and goes down 

Behind yon noble mountain. The winds make 

Eolian melody among the flowers, 

And fan thy glossy tresses; the fair birds 

Are gaily carolling upon the wing, 

Or whistling on slight branches. Wilt thou go? 
10 
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Nay, thou wert ever kind, my gentle girl— 
Too kind, it may be, unto one whose fame 
Falsehood hath sullied, and pale lips belied. 
What though the world has whispered thee, ‘ Beware! ’ 
Thou dost not dream of change. Nay, do not speak. 
For any answer would imply a doubt 

In love’s deep confidence, which not for worlds 
Should have existence. Beautiful young girl! 
How deeply dark and darkly desperate 

Must be the fiend who would betray that heart! 
But no! thou canst not doubt me. Have I not 
Folded thee to my bosom when the world 

And all its vain ambitions were forgot? 

Did I not paint a picture of myself, 

And shadow it in darkness? Have I not 
Confessed my early sinning—the wild deeds 
Unknown to pale lipped envy—every blot 

That stains life’s calendar, from childhood up 
F’en to this thrilling moment? I have been 

A scorner of pure counsels; one whose youth 
Was wasted in night’s wassailry; whose life, 
Like that of Alcibiades, glided on 

In unchecked revelry. But it was when 

I knew not of Calanthe; and the dream— 

Oh! may it last forever, ye high gods! 

The idol dream, whose incense purified 


My early vices, dwelt not in my soul— 
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Why how I rave, Calanthe! Tremble not! 
Perchance mine eye is wilder than its wont;. 
But never heed its flashes. Thou art by, 
And when the fitful mood is on my soul, 


Woke by the world’s deep slander, when my voice 


Grows passionate with frenzy, such as springs 
Into'the fervent brain, when memory 

Looks o’er the waste of boyhood, do but breathe 
One gentle utterance, and it shall still 


The tempest of my passions. 


There ’s many a shadow resting on my name, 
But oh! the world’s false voice is powerless 
When Love asserts his empire. Dark I have been, 
But this to thee is nothing. What I am 
Is all that thou canst care for—is it not? 
Thine innocence, and youth, and purity, 
The sunlight on thy forehead, the deep stain 
Of rose leaves on thy fair cheeks, and the light 
Of intellect embodied in thy glance— 
Yes, these have changed my nature. May I be 
Other than now? Oh! no. By all love’s impulses— 
By all that makes fidelity a trait 
Of kingly nobleness—by life’s best hopes— 
Oh! no. 
But we have gained the wood; 


And now the fragment that I told you of. 
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‘ Adelia dwelt in Venice—a poor girl 
Beloved and coveted most fervently 

By Altamont, a noble. She had been 

A handmaid to his mother, and had drunk 
The poison of his sophistries, until 

Her brain was half delirious with thought. 
How anxiously she strove for mastery 

Over her deep emotions, how she shunned 
All converse with young Altamont, and how 


She wildly wept, with passionate secrecy, 





Over her bitter destiny, may not 

Be syllabled by man. When woman loves 

In unrequitedness, or when her fate 

Is cast below the aspirings of her love, 

The burning thoughts that swell her aching brain, 
The maddening doubts that throng her thrilling soul, 
The lights and shadows of her deep distress, 

May not be told in language. 


‘ Altamont 
Was the betrothed of one whose lofty birth 
Vied with his own high lineage; yet for her 
He felt no fond affinity, and spurned 


The world’s cold honors that had made it thus. 


His doom was fast approaching, when his hand 
Must clasp proud Zalida’s, and when his lip 
Must press her lofty brow, and call her bride. 
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It could not be averted, and he schooled 
His heart with stern philosophy, to meet 
His dark and bitter destiny. 


‘°T was June, 
When the birds sing amid the lemon groves, 
And the light gondolas divide the wave, 
And the young noble sat berieath the bower 
His mother loved. The sultry noon had passed 
Within an hour of sunset, and the brow 
Of dreaming Altamont was on his hand. 
His dreams were of Adelia, her pure,soul, 
Her all-excelling beauty, her hard fate, 
And then his own dark destiny. 
a 

‘A step, 

Light as the bounding antelope’s, went by; 


A thrilling voice stole up in melody; 


Out sprang the startled Altamont, and clasped 


Adelia to his bosom. Oh! most fair, 
Most eloquent in beauty’s witcheries, 
Most worthy to be worshipped, and be called 


The bride of a young conqueror, was she! 


‘Morn dawned on sleeping Venice. The sun poured 
His golden beams upon the bursting flowers, 
10* 
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And woke a thousand choristers to joy. 
Up went the balmy incense from the dew 


That glittered on pale violets. Green grapes 


Hung in luxuriant clusters on the vines, 

And every shrub shook gladly in the breeze. 

But where ’s Adelia? Her fairy step 

Was ever first to brush away the dew— 

Her mellow voice to mingle with the lark’s. 

Pale, pale as marble, with a poniard’s blade 
Plunged by her slight hand in her snowy breast— 
Bloody and dead, she lay within that bower!’ 


Oh! my Calanthe, what a fate was hers! 





A PORTRAIT. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


SHE was not very beautiful, if it be beauty’s test 
To match a classic model when perfectly at rest; 
And she did not look bewitchingly, if witchery it be 
To have a forehead and a lip transparent as the sea. 


The fashion of her gracefulness was not a followed rule, 

And her effervescent sprightliness was never learnt at 
school, 

And her words were all peculiar, like the fairy’s who 
spoke pearls, 

And her tone was ever sweetest ’mid the cadences of 
girls. 


Said I she was not beautiful? Her eyes upon your sight 


Broke with the lambent purity of planetary light, 


And an intellectual beauty, like a light within a vase, 
Touched every line with glory of her animated face. 
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Her mind with sweets was laden like a morning breath 
in June, 

And her thoughts awoke in harmony like dreamings of 
a tune, 

And you heard her words like voices that o’er the 


waters creep, 
Or like a serenader’s lute that mingles with your sleep 


She had an earnest intellect—a perfect thirst of mind, 

And a heart by elevated thoughts and poetry refined, 

And she saw a subtle tint or shade with every careless 
look, 

And the hidden links of nature were familiar as a book. 


She ’s made of those rare elements that now and then 
appear, 

As if removed by accident unto a lesser sphere, 

Forever reaching up, and on, to life’s sublimer things 

As if they had been used to track the universe with 


wings. 








CONFESSIONS OF A BELLE. 


My life had been half sunshine and half tears, 
And I had reached the age of sweet sixteen. 

I looked with scorn upon the ‘bygone’ years, 
And longed for blue to mingle with my green; 
And smiled to see my dimples come and pass, 
When no one saw me, in my looking-glass. 


‘Cruelty’ was my motto. I resolved 

To look with scorn on the first two or three, 
And all my heart was thrillingly dissolved 

To think what sweet things might be said to me; 
And I began to con my answers o’er, 

To have them ready for the first half score. 


Well, time flew on; and on its feathery pinion 
.Anticipations flourishingly grew. 
I was a belle!—at least ’t was my opinion, 


That one was captive to my eyes of blue; 
‘ And as I knew that Love oft acted blindly, 
At least I thought I ’d treat the poor youth kindly. 
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I smiled encouragement whene’er we met, 
To dissipate each agonizing doubt; 

Often I wondered he was silent yet— 

I gave him every chance of speaking out; 
One eve I found my fancies had miscarried ; 


He said, ‘ My wife’—I found that he was married! 


Oh! shame. How blushes crowded round my heart, 
Oh! what can equal vanity’s first blow! 

Boldly I quelled the mortifying smart. 

°T was comfort no one could my fancies know; 

And soon again I raised my laughing eye, 

And called self-love *t extinguish memory. 


The next—he was a tall and slender boy, 
And lustrous was his dark and liquid eye. 

[ fluttered with a kind of wicked joy 

To mark his glowing air and kindling sigh— 
But I was blind—determined not to know 
He was in love, until he told me so. 


Experience teaches all. I bound my heart 
With vanity and cold indifference round; 
Yet sometimes I would condescend to part 
My rosy lips, more certainly to wound; 
And inwardly I smiled, as each day proved, 
How fondly, fully, anxiously he loved. 
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At last it came—it was a stormy night, 

And we were riding from a ball together; 

I think there ’s nothing brings a flame to light 
So very certainly as rainy weather— 

There ’s such a kind of call on man’s protection, 
That very seldom he can ’scape detection. 


I need not tell you all the words he said— 

°T was dark, and silently [ heard him through; 
My heart was melted, coquetry had fled, 
Although ’t was foolish to feel so, I knew; 

For I was poor, and so was cousin Harry, 


And therefore knew that we could never marry. 


But ’t was no harm to have him for a lover; 
Besides, I could not cleverly refuse— 

A woman can’t, with a black sky above her, 
Deny a cousin who so sweetly woos; 
Particularly, if there ’s no beholder, 


And so—my head just rested on his shoulder. 


The carriage stopped, and I went up to bed; 

My heart was throbbing—I had had an offer! 

I wonder what my mother would have said, 

Could she have known the fancies of her daughter? 


My heart that night was beating, warm! and human— 


The morning found me quite an altered woman 
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I met young Harry kind and smilingly, 

And jested with him on his tender fancies, 
But took good care to keep my bosom free. 
A lord alone would do for my romances— 
And Harry first grew pale, then thin, then yellow. 
I can’t tell what became of him, poor fellow! 


And now a heroine I started forth— 

A very veteran in the art of killing. 

My wit just floated on my sense, like froth, 
And my clear voice was low, and soft, and thrilling. 
My friends were poets—-I was voted blue— 
Could write in Albums—very sweetly too. 


And in the group by which I was surrounded, 

A poet and his patron were the first. 

The poet had confessed his heart was wounded— 
But the proud patron’s flame was secret nursed; 
And with the first I flirted many an hour, 

To make the latter feel my thrilling power. 


But Sylvio, the poet—he grew tiresome, 

And so I cut him fairly dead one day. 

Nothing I had to do, but just to fire some 

Cool and quick glances from my eye’s bright ray, 
And he was ofi—yet sometimes he rehearses, 


E’en now, his passion, in a score of verses. 
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Then the proud patron melted!—I should thank 
My lucky stars, I was more proud than he— 
Broke all to pieces at the Faro bank! 

I heard the news, half sad, half angrily; 

To play I ne’er had given him permission— 
That very hour I wrote him his dismission. 


Then others came. But some were young, some poor, 
Some were low born, and one had a squint eye ; 

[ showed the man with scorn the entry door, 

And my eye flashed a ‘ No!’ indignantly. 

That summer, lovers flocked in great variety, 


But none were strictly voted ‘ good society.’ 


And now I am alone, in statu quo, 

Without a wound, yet rather more experience; 
For poets still I feel a kindly glow, 

And I half value fops for their convenience ; 
But I ’ve no wish just now to change my state, 


Unless I find a hero for my mate. 


I’m young and healthful, talented and pretty— 

Why should I hurry my young days away? 

There are not many spirited and witty, 

And I may be an authoress some day. 

Eloquent friends are in my praises chiming— 

And all can vouch my pretty turn for rhyming. 
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RUINS. 


BY H. PICKERING. 


TueEse rude remains of ‘the poor peasant’s cot, 
That now upon the village skirts appear 
A shapeless mass, I fondly linger near 


As if it were a memorable spot. 


Some mournful tale of woes, remembered not, 
Might, haply, were it known, enforce a tear 
For those long gone, the sometime dwellers here. 
No trace of conqueror’s track through realm forgot, 
Where heaped-up cities sleep, indeed, is seen; 
Yet all that can affect in human fate 
Is storied clear ; and grief was not less keen, 
Nor joy more full, in any loftier state ; 
For where Love enters, there too will be Death— 


And Hope that sinks but with our latest breath. 








THE LAY OF A MOUNTAIN SPIRIT. 


BY J. Ae JONES. 


I HEARD the Spirit of a Mountain 
Discoursing with a lowland Fay. 

They sat beside a prattling fountain, 

Just ere the cock proclaimed the day. 
The Mountain Spirit bears a pine, 
Sere neighbour to an iron mine— 
His locks the rock-moss gray. 

The little urchin shakes a vine, 

Whereon the rich black clusters shine, 
And carols he a lay, 

Which bids his mountain listeners note 

The joys that o’er the valley float. 


THE FAY. 


‘I laugh to think thou wilt compare 
Thy mountain with our lowland air; 
Thy barren rocks, and leafless pines 


To blossomed trees, and laden vines ; 


Thy crags, where naught but eagles dwell, 
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To shady groves where thrushes twitter ; 
Thy bowers unsought of those who tell 

Soft secrets when the moonbeams glitter. 
Seest thou yon curling cloud of mist, 

A rural dwelling half concealing? 
There lives one, innocently kissed 

Of lips whose sweets are past revealing— 
A gentle girl who gave her hand 

To a poor youth, and ne’er repines 
For the proud palace, and broad land, 

But finds love richer than the mines. 


‘Thou canst not have the warbling rill, 
The village spire, and mossy mill, 

And hoary oaks, and nodding firs, 

And aspen with a breath that stirs; 
And lowing herds and fleecy flocks 
Are strangers to thy clime of rocks.’ 


I heard the Spirit of mid air 
Say to this little lowland Fay, 

‘Your hills are green, and valleys fair, 
Your rivers gently well away; 

But meads and valleys lovelier glow, 


And gentler seems the river’s flow, 


Seen from the mountains high. 
Oh! could you see beyond the girth 
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Which circumscribes this narrow earth, 
What splendors for your eye! 


‘From eve to morn we nothing do 
But gaze upon the realins of blue 
And wonder at the sky; 
While the bright stars of endless spheres 
Measure the rapid dance of years. 


‘ We have the sunbeams while ye lay 
In darkness in the vale below; 

We see proud navies plough their way 
Along the deep in paths of snow. 
The clime of hoary rocks our choice, 
Companioned with the thunder’s voice, 

The lightning, and the bow. 
Nature’s sublimity ’s aloft, 
Her littleness below. 
Ye have the delicate and soft, 
But we the goodlier show. 


‘When o’er yon lowland fell disease 

Breathes his stern curse, and thousands fall; 
When with a broken heart ye wreath 

The bridal favor with the pall, 
Then come the shuddering crowd away 


From the green vales ye praise so high, 
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And seek, amidst my turrets gray, 
A healthful and salubrious sky. 


‘We are the keepers of the free, 

Who shun the lands which tyrants sway. 
He who would keep unbent his knee 

To such, should in the mountains stay. 
He well deserves a realm of rocks;, 

We give it him, the crag that blocks 
The despot’s feet away— 

And he, redeemed from slavery thus, 


Shall live and feel like one of us.’ 








LOVE’S FIRST VISIT. 


I come! I come! on the breath of spring, ° 


Upborne by the youthful Zephyr’s wing— 
I feed on the honey of bursting flowers, 
And drink the dew in ambrosial showers. 

I gather the rainbow’s vivid dies, 

The tint of the violet’s downcast eyes; 
The sun’s first glance on a snowy cloud, 
The moonbeam bursting its silvery shroud; 
The tear of Beauty, the smile of Love, 

I gather, as o’er the earth I rove. 


Yet more than these are the dues I claim. 
I search the heart for its hidden flame, 

I dip my arrows in life’s full tide, 

As it rushes on in its youthful pride ; 

I catch the foam of its sparkling crest, 

As it mantles within the throbbing breast; 
The first bright hue of the sunny glow, 
That sits like a halo on youth’s fair brow; 
The first rich glance of the kindling eye, 


When the heart that has wakened its beam is nigh— 
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The gushing thoughts that like April showers, 
Give life to affection’s sweetest flowers. 


All these, and more—yet more, are mine! 

The gems that lie in the bosom’s shrine, 

The vestal flame that is burning there, 

The heart’s full treasure, rich and rare, 

The brightest things that are known on earth, 
I draw from whence they have had their birth. 
More lovely than aught in earth or air, 

Is the gem of Truth in its casket fair; 

Brighter than India’s diamond caves, 

Or the pearly treasures beneath the waves. 
Give up! give up! I have claimed them now— 


All hearts at the shrine of Love must bow. 
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PSYCHE, 
BEFORE THE TRIBUNAL OF VENUS. 


BY N. Pe. WILLIS. 


Lirt up thine eyes, sweet Psyche! What is she, 
That those soft fringes timidly should fall 

Before her, and thy spiritual brow 

Be shadowed as her presence were a cloud? 

A loftier gift is thine than she can give— 

That queen of beauty. She may mould the brow 


To perfectness, and give unto the form 


A beautiful proportion; she may stain 

The eye with a celestial blue—the cheek 
With carmine of the sunset; she may breathe 
Grace into every motion, like the play 

Of the least visible tissue of a cloud; 

She may give all that is within her own 
Bright cestus—and one silent look of thine, 


Like stronger magic, will outcharm it all. 


Ay; for the soul is better than its frame, 
The spirit than its temple. What’s the brow, 
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Or the eye’s lustre, or the step of air, 
Or color, but the beautiful links that chain 
The mind from its rare element? There lies 
A talisman in intellect which yields 

Celestial music, when the master hand 
Touches it cunningly. ‘It sleeps beneath 
The outward semblance, and to common sight 
Is an invisible and hidden thing; 

But when the lip is faded and the cheek 
Robbed of its daintiness, and when the form 
Matches the sense no more, and human love 
Falters in its idolatry, this spell 

Will hold its strength unbroken, and go on 
Stealing anew the affections. 





Marvel not, 
That Love leans sadly on his bended bow. 

He hath found out the loveliness of mind, 

And he is spoilt for beauty. So ’t will be 
Ever—the glory of the human form 

Is but a perishing thing, and Love will droop 
When its brief grace hath faded. But the mind 
Perisheth not, and when the outward charm 
Hath had its brief existence, it awakes, 

And is the lovelier that it slept so long— 

Like wells that by the wasting of their flow 
Have had their deeper fountains broken up. 


MARY’S LAMENT. 


BY EMMA C. EMBURY. 


The queen ceased not to direct her looks to the shore of France, 
until the darkness interrupted her wistful eyes. At the dawn of 
day the coast of France was still in sight, the galleys having made 
but little progress during the night. While it remained in view, 
she often repeated, ‘ Farewell, France! farewell! I shall never 


see you more!’ Chalmer’s Life of the Scottish Queen. 


FAREWELL, dear France! mysad heart’schosen home, 
Land of my earliest joys, a last farewell! 

Still o’er thy shores mine eyes delighted roam. 

But ah! the cruel winds the white sails swell; 

And, when tomorrow dawns, my look shall dwell 


Only upon the rushing waves that bear 


My bark too swiftly on to reach its port of care! 


Alas! alas! till now I never knew 

How sharp might be the thorns that line a crown! 
Oh! wo is mine that thus am doomed to view, 

At once, the smile of fortune and her frown, 


And find my spirit in the dust cast down, 
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When pride would bid me think on queenly state, 
And spurn ’mid glory’s dreams the humbler ills of fate! 


Yet ah! how can the mournful widow’s heart 
Turn to the joys ambition might awake? 
Doomed from the husband of my youth to part, 
What pleasure now in glory can I take? 
When most I prized it, ’t was for his dear sake— 
My loftiest aim was but to share his throne ; 

How can my weak hand bear the sceptre’s weight alone 


Like yon pale moon must be my dreary way; 

Lonely she shines, although so pure and bright, 

And as she blends not with the sun’s rich ray, 

But waits his absence to diffuse her light, 

So, only since my day has turned to night, 

Has so much splendor gathered round my name— 
Alas! how happier far had I but shared his fame! 


But he is gone; and I his heavy loss, 

Through many a lonely year, am doomed to weep. 
Yet oft my thoughts the dark blue sea will cross, 
To seek the spot where all I love doth sleep; 

For in my husband’s grave is buried deep 

The all of joy that I could ever taste; 


And glory but illumes my sad heart’s blighted waste. 
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MA PETITE PUPILLE. 


I wELu remember Ellen Delamore when a child. 
She was a beautiful little thing, bright, and lovely, and 
delicate as the early flower. Her life was, perhaps, 
somewhat of a romantic one; at least the dénowement. 
In short, it has interested me—it may not interest you. 

Ellen’s father died when she was an infant, and 
the parent who remained to her, though exceedingly 
good-hearted, was a woman of the world, and cared 
little or nothing about the education of her daughter, 
except in personal accomplishments. Her mind, her 
pure, affectionate mind, in which nature had implanted 
every good seed, was left to take care of itself, or 
to be cultured by the rude, cold atmosphere of the 
world. I felt most deeply interested for this beautiful 
blossom, springing up so rich and lovely amid the stony 
soil of life. I used to watch from my window in a 
neighbouring house, to catch the expression of her dark 
eye, as she played upon the grass, or plead—oh! how 
eloquently !—the cause of my tame pigeons, which the 
mischievous boys of a country village would sometimes 
cruelly torment. 
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I sought her attention. I used to draw her away 
from the gay little flatterers, who, when the dancing 
and music lessons were over, crowded around her, to 
see the sunshine of her bright smiles. I have heard 
that she looked up to me at that time with great 
veneration, and indeed her manner towards me always 
seemed different from that shown towards her other 
friends; for, much as I admired, I never flattered her, 
and her naturally pure mind perceived the difference, 
long before her judgment was mature enough to 
estimate its important effects on her character. How 
much envy have I sometimes excited, when, at our 
little parties, | completely carried away her attention 
from the admirmg, and many of them handsome boys, 


who surrounded her, simply because my conversations 


generally tended towards some point, trivial though it 
might be, and gratified, even in a very slight degree, 
her thirst for knowledge! She felt, too, that I was not 
one of the butterfly admirers, who sported with her 
for a moment, or thought her a lovely partner in the 


dance; but that I was a most sincere, and, doubtless, 


wholly disinterested observer and promoter of her 
advancement in knowledge and happiness; though I, 
too, was nothing but a boy, a very boy, and was, 
indeed, at that time, wholly unconscious why I so well 


succeeded in engaging her attention. 
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No! this was an after thought, when I for the most 
part was, or ought to have been, engrossed in my 


collegiate duties. It was a conviction which rested 


with me, after I had been long thinking of her, as 
she was at eleven years old, all that the imagination 
can paint which is lovely; and then I remembered, 
too, the deep interest the schoolboy had taken in her 
improvement, and the frequent and instructive conver- 
sations I used to hold with her. And then I have 
reproached myself, or my evil genius, that in my own 
pursuit of knowledge I had been obliged to lose sight 
of the being I had seemed born to benefit, and that 
she should have been removed beyond the influence 
of my affectionate exertions. 

At such times of recollective musing, I have sat 
leaning my head on my hand for hours together, 
though with true scholastic dignity, indeed, I turned 
over the leaves of a worn Greek lexicon, ruminating 
on what might have been her fortunes after she went 
abroad with her mother, and where she might at that 
moment be. I will not pretend to assert, after so many 
proofs of my zeal for her improvement alone, that any 
peculiar interest could have instigated my wandering 
thoughis, and sent them to the remotest confines of 
the earth in search of that beautiful vision of my 
boyhood—she whom my superior knowledge, too, had 


seemed to attract. 
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‘Yes, seven years ago,’ said I to myself, after 
one of those reveries had been protracted to a most 
unconscionable length, ‘seven years ago I was happy, 
happy indeed, because I flattered myself that to one 
human being at least I was useful!’ Vain delusion of 
a still vainer university student! 

‘I will not go to this tiresome party to-night,’ I 
exclaimed, as, starting up, I took a hasty survey of 
my disordered dress. 

‘And why not, I pray, Charles?’ said a voice behind 
me, the voice of that well known, most intimate, and 
boon companion, my chum; ‘ why not? we shall most 
assurejly be in luck to-night, for we shall probably meet 
Miss—the deuce! what is her name—that celebrated 
belle, who is so universally considered as beautiful as—’ 

‘Pshaw! she would bear no comparison at all, 


however charming she may be,’ interrupted I, drily, 


finishing the speech of my friend with an unconscious 
allusion to the subject of my own thoughts. 

The laugh of Montgomery recalled at once my 
wandering faculties. ‘Only a little pupil of mine,’ said 
I, carelessly answering the interrogating expression 
of his eye. 

‘A pupil indeed! ha! ha! very good; I doubt not 
an apt scholar! I7ll warrant that she paid you richly 
for the tuition; with a little bit of her heart at least. 
Very good, Charles, faith!’ 
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We were interrupted, ere I had time to protest 
against his raillery, by the entrance of several of our 
class-mates, who so strenuously seconded Montgomery 
in urging my accompanying them to the evening party, 
that, tired of resisting their united entreaties, I was at 
length positively bored into compliance, though with a 
very ill grace, for I was chagrined and out of spirits. 
The uncertain maze of thought into which my dreamy 
reverie had thrown me, left its impression on my 
feelings, and, with somewhat of a morose expression 
on my countenance, for I was completely out of sorts 
with my fellow creatures, I suffered myself to make 
one in the crowded rooms of Mrs H. ¢ 

But the simple fact is, vanity apart—for I am a 
particularly modest man—the plain fact is, that I never 
could, for the life of me, look or feel cross for more 
than five minutes at a time, and a sight of the joyous, 
happy faces around me, soon delightfully restored the 
equilibrium of my spirits, and I presently pulled the 
arm of my friend Montgomery, who had continued at 


my side; ‘ Heavens! Jack, tell me who that is. Can 


that beautiful creature be the lovely incognita you 


mentioned?’ I pointed out to his notice the most 
radiantly dignified being I ever beheld. She was 
dancing, and the animation of the exercise, doubtless, 
lent its aid in mantling the hue of her cheek. 
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‘That? faith! no, indeed; that girl is my sister,’ said 
my friend, in the most indifferent tone in the world. 

‘ Your sister! why have you not told me that you 
had a sister in town?’ 

‘Ha! ha! if that is not a good one,’ exclaimed 
Montgomery, ‘talk to a man in love, and you might 
as well preach to the winds. Why, I raved to you 
about this sister and her unexpected arrival here, for 
at least an hour this afternoon, while you were in such 
a brown study, about “only a little pupil of yours,” 
that the devil a word did you hear of the whole 
harangue. ’Pon honor, I’Il not introduce you; it’ll 
be but a just revenge for your indifference about my 
sister,’ he added, with the most arch and provoking 
laugh; and so, just as the dance had concluded, and 
before I had time to remonstrate, he was gone from 


my side, and had mingled with the crowd. 


I was not much acquainted in town, and many, if not 


all the faces around me were utterly strange to me. 
I wandered about, hoping to find some one who might 
introduce me to the lovely being who had so strongly hit 
my fancy. But in vain! the fates themselves seemed 
against me, and it was with infinite difficulty, that I 
at length obtained a place behind her chair, among a 
crowd of other gentlemen. I listened to her voice, 
which seemed the very soul of melody, and which 


struck both my ear and imagination as familiar. 
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*Montgomery’s sister!’ I repeated, while a strange 
feeling passed over my heart, for which, indeed, I 
could hardly account. Just at that moment my friend 
himself approached. 

‘ Your punishment and my revenge have lasted quite 
long enough,’ he said; and, taking my arm, he led 


me up to the beautiful girl I had been so admiringly 


contemplating. ‘My sister!’ he said, and I fancied—it 


might have been only fancy—that he winked archly at 
her as he spoke, ‘ for my sake allow this gentleman to 


b] 


make one of your acquaintance ;’ and with this strange 
introduction, if it could be called one, he bowed with 
the utmost gravity, and left us. 

She blushed deeply as I made her my low obeisance, 
and there was a momentary silence which was awkward 
and embarrassing; but her sweet smile—such a smile! 
soon put me at ease, and an animated conversation 
ensued, in which I took part with much interest, and 
considerable spirit. 

Why it was I cannot tell, but soon after I was seated, 
the discourse turned upon botany, a science of which 
I had been always very fond, and one which had often 
been a theme in my instructive conversations with 
my early and admired little friend, Ellen Delamore. 
I entered into it, on this occasion, with all the warmth 
of those bygone days, and the lovely girl was just 


listening to my explanation of something she did 
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not quite understand, when I looked up, and beheld 
my friend peering over my shoulder with such an 


exceedingly mischievous expression, that my college 
effrontery would not stand by me, and, fancying he 
read my thoughts, I am sure I colored, while I asked 
him what had so amused him. 

‘It was after this fashion, I suppose, that you used — 


” in days of yore, was 


to instruct your “ petite pupille, 
it not?’ said Montgomery. 

I had no time to reply, ere my fair companion, who 
had unavoidably overheard the remark, doubtless meant 
for her ear as well as mine, blushed excessively, and, 
hastily complying with the urgent, but hitherto disre- 
garded entreaties of her friends, advanced to the harp. 

‘What means all this, Montgomery?’ said I, with 
some warmth. ‘Come, come! the lady is no sister of 
yours, I am convinced, and indeed I can hardly forgive 
you for thus deceiving me.’ 

‘Very well, said my provoking friend, with the 
greatest nonchalance, ‘since you do not put any faith 
in my veracity, it will be of no avail for me to tell you 
anything more, since, of course, you would never be 
convinced, even were I to affirm to you, that—but 
no matter—perhaps I had better leave you to your 
reflections.’ 


‘No, no, Montgomery,’ said I, ‘this is too bad. If 


you are indeed so nearly related to her as I strongly 
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suspect, however, by some very different connexion 
than that of brother, I beg you will at least allow me 
to share and sympathize in your joy.’ 

I endeavoured to conceal my feelings as I said this, 
under an air of pleasantry; but my friend and intimate 
companion of three years standing, was not deceived. 
He perceived the distrust, anxiety, and doubt, which 
I could not wholly conceal, and justly felt that he had 
tasked my patience to its utmost verge. 

‘Indeed, my dear fellow, you must excuse this 
trifling with your feelings,’ he said, warmly; ‘ you 
know your friend Jack, of old; he never could deny 
himself a good joke. You must forgive me, Charles; 
but really I have only told you the truth. If you 
please, we can sit down here; everybody is listening 
to that glorious music; we shall not be overheard, and 
I will tell you all I know of your sweet friend. I am 
not a lover of hers, by the way; no, no, this is not my 
incognita; but you shall hear. 

‘Some half dozen years ago, my noble father saw 
fit to take unto himself another helpmate, and that 
helpmate was the mother of your inamorata. Now, 
Charles, what do you think? After an intimate brotherly 
acquaintance, off and on, of six years, will you not 
allow the possibility of my knowing something about 
her? Yousmile. Well, that will do. Shall I introduce 
you again?’ 
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So great was the ascendency which my friend had 
by this time obtained over me, that, before I had even 
collected my thoughts to reply, I found myself once 
more at the side of her, whom now, indeed, I felt sure 
I remembered. ; 

‘Miss Ellen Delamore,’ said Montgomery, with a 
particularly impressive accent on the name, and a sort 
of meek gravity, withal, ‘shall I have the exceeding 
honor, and great pleasure, of presenting to you my most 
intimate friend and chum, Charles Harcourt, Esq.’ 

Did you ever see a man introduced to a beautiful 
girl whom he perchance has seen, not to say known, a 
long enough time before—when the poor wretch was 
awkward as the deuce—and when he knew no more 
what he was about than if his brain had been under 
the immediate agency of a windmill? If you have, 
you can easily form an idea of my appearance. What 
I said, I am sure I cannot tell, but I stammered some- 
thing about renewing old acquaintance, and I fancied 
that Ellen threw a blushing and reproachful glance on 
her brother. I can tell what I thought, however—that 
Ellen Delamore realized all the visions which my 
fancy, in its most creative moments, had formed of her 
matured charms, and the lovely embarrassment which 
spoke in her downcast eye, and kindled on her cheek, 

served but to render them the more captivating, and 

‘ma petite pupille, in my eyes, shone unrivalled. 
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Montgomery afterwards told me, that having fre- 
quently heard Ellen speak of her friend, her instructer, 
in childish years, he had formed a plan thus to renew 
our acquaintance, trusting to the length of time which 
had elapsed since our separation, and the change that 
had doubtless taken place in us both, to prevent our 
immediately recognizing each other; and, as at the 
time of his introduction to me, Ellen, with her parents, 
was travelling in Europe, from whence she had but 
lately returned, he found little difficulty in concealing 
from her the name of a friend, for whom he professed 
to feel such respect and affection. 

‘ My beloved and high-souled father has quite sup- 


plied your place—to the mind, at least, of our ductile 
Ellen,’ archly added Montgomery, ‘although as to her 
heart, I really cannot say that I have not myself filled 


that to her perfect satisfaction. I leave you to be 
the judge.’ 

Is it necessary to say that our acquaintance was 
renewed? How useful I afterwards proved to the 
little scholar, I have, on a sudden, become too modest 


to determine. 








A NIGHT 
IN A POET’S DESERTED ROOM. 


BY H. PICKERING. 


Deer sleep fell on me with the shades of night; 
When, suddenly, in glorious vision raised, 


A form immortal, awe-struck and amazed, 
Methought I saw. Scarce seemed he to alight; 


His outspread wings still waved; a tiar, bright 

With stars resplendent, like a glory blazed 

Upon his matchless brow; the while upraised 

By either hand, what looked to my rapt sight 
A second crown he bore. Instant with voice 

That from the hidden soul of harmony 

Appeared to come, these words he spoke; ‘ Rejoice 
Forevermore, O Bryant! this to thee! ’— 

Then smiled superior, and the radiant crown 

At once on me had placed, but vanished with a frown! 





GLORY. 


BY STEPHEN CONGAR. 


THE hero had returned. 
He wore a crown of laurel on his head, 
Which told of battles fought and victories won, 
And foes that had been vanquished. With him came 
The spoils of many a field of strife and blood— 
Embroidered standards, which the fate of war 
Had thrown into his hands, when the strong arms 
That had defended them were laid in earth, 
And could no more protect them; golden dust, 
Which a victorious foe had wrenched by force, 


From starving peasants, and from plundered towns, 


To garnish out the chief who fought and won; 


And captives, too, were there, arrayed in chains 
To grace his triumph, and proclaim abroad 


His matchless power and genius. 


On he passed, 
With a proud bearing and a scornful brow, 
Almost disdaining to be called a man, 
Or rank among his fellows. He turned round, 
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And asked for Glory. Straight the plaudits rose 
Of twice ten thousand voices, and the sound 
Was echoed and reechoed by the throng. 

He still advanced, and snatched the roll of Fame 
With eager haste, and wrote, in characters 

Of blood, his name upon the tablet. 


He desired no more. 


I could not envy him— 
I knew that glory such as his was false 
And unsubstantial. Fancy whispered me, 
Even when loud shouts were pealing through the air, 
That other sounds were mingling with them—such 
As the deep cries of widows and of orphans, 
Whose fathers and companions had been slain, 


To swell his notes of triumph. 


I looked again. 
The glittering pageant had passed by. A king 
Sat on his throne of state, with a long line 
Of courtiers kneeling round him—men who lived 
But on his smiles, and when he frowned them back, 


Sank to a dreary insignificance. 


He waved his sceptre, and a nation’s voice 


Declared its approbation of his deeds; 
A nation’s force stood ready to extend 
His conquest o’er the earth. He proudly smiled, 
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And pointed to the halo of renown, 


Which shone around his coronet. He wrote 


His name in gold, and graced it with the seal 


Of royalty. 


I could not envy him. 
I knew that courtiers were not faithful friends, 
And that e’en power itself was not the source 
Of pure felicity. I saw that care 
Had wrinkled up his brow—and then I learned 
He was a despot, who had used his power 
To fill the cup of misery to the brim, 
And make his subjects drink it. He has paid 
A heavy price for immortality— 


Let him enjoy it! 


Yet once more I looked. 
I saw a man of plain but noble front, 
The very image of Benevolence. 
He wore no stars or ribbons on his breast, 
To mark that sovereigns had distinguished him 
He seemed not as a soldier, who had fought 
And conquered armies on the battle field 
He was a pure philanthropist, who lived 
To succour and protect the unfortunate, 
To drive despair and want away from earth, 


And render millions happy. This was all 
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He labored to obtain; but Fame decreed, 
That glory greater than of Bonaparte, 

Or Alexander, was his just desert. 

And then his name appeared far, far above 


Those mighty conquerors. 


I envied him. 
I heard the blessings which were daily called 
By widows and by orphans on his head, 
For deeds of charity, which he had done. 
I heard the thanks of heartfelt gratitude ; 
I saw the joyful faces of the throng, 


Whom want had pressed to earth, now raised by him 
To comfort and contentment—and I thought 
That glory such as this was worth possessing. 


I envied him. 
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BY W. G. CROSBY. 


Wuo hath not hoped for immortality ? 
And what is immortality ?—to be 
Awhile remembered, when the heart is cold 
And o’er the nerveless hand hath crept the mould 
Of the damp sepulchre? to be heralded 
By the loud trump of Fame, when, life hath fled, 
Until even its echo hath gone past 
And perished in the abyss of ages? No! 
It is to live while memory shall last, 
Shrined deep within the heart—the ceaseless flow 
Of centuries only adding to the sum 
Of the world’s gratitude! *tis to become 
The embodied soul of genius!—such an one, 


As the eye gazeth on—even WAsHINGTON! 
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BY N. P. WILLIS. 


Puitrp BLONDEL was universally allowed to be 
the best fellow in the class. He was one of those 
rare characters whose virtues are so transparent that 
they cast no shadow on those behind. He excited no 
envy—no, not a breath; and when he stood up in his 
modest way, and made a brilliant recitation, there was 
no coughing, nor exchanging of contemptuous looks, 
as there would sometimes be when a fine scholar read 
well. Every eye rested on his bright red lips—for he 
was as handsome as a girl—and a goodnatured smile 
passed round the division, when the tutor, with an 


unusual emphasis on the adverb, stopped him with, 


‘ Very well, Blondel! very well!’ 


I said he was handsome. Do not understand me 
that he was effeminate. If you had seen the strong, 
decided outline of the lower part of his face, the slight, 
but nervous curl of his under lip, the masculine, 
but not too great prominence of his cheek bone, and, 
above all, the large, calm, collected eye, that looked as 
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if it could think, you would have felt yourself in the 
presence of a man. 


Blondel was a popular fellow, but he had not at all 


the character which one who knows college life would 


infer from the expression. In nine cases out of ten a 
popular man is a man made up of negative qualities. 
He must be no scholar—for this would excite envy; not 
talented—for even his idleness would outshine industry ; 
not economical—for then he must refuse his wardrobe 
and his purse to the extravagant; not sensitive—for he 
must stand quizzery; not chivalrous—for then he must 
take sides with the weak; not conscientious—for then 
he must discountenance the abandoned; not careful of 
his reputation or his habits, or choice of his company— 
for then he must avoid half his class, and keep only 
terms of courtesy with half the remainder. Blondel’s 
was a just popularity; and there is now and then a 
rare instance of it, where the character is so crowded 
with virtues that there is no mark for hatred, and where 
superiority is borne so unassumingly, that, while you 
remember it, you forget that you are inferior. 

Philip was popular in society. But there the scale 
is different. It arose in that case from his peculiar 
talents, which enabled him to make every one appear 
to the best advantage; just as the adroit player at 
battledoor makes even an unskilful opponent play well. 


Conversation was, to him, like unsealing a fountain. It 
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was perfectly natural and spontaneous, and the thoughts 
sprung in his well ordered mind with a harmony and 
proportion which every one felt, though no one stopped 
to ask, why it was that he never was so cheated of 
time as when talking with Philip Blondel. His mind 
had that power of delicate and subtle association, which 
is the great secret of conversational superiority. His 
general knowledge gave this natural talent play; and 
in remembering the conversation you had had with 
him, you wondered that you should have appeared so 
well yourself, and glided so easily from one subject 
to another. 

In the course of our senior year, Philip left us 
suddenly, and we learned to our surprise, that he had 
taken the place of tutor to a family in a retired village 
of New England. He had never been extravagant in 
expenditure, but we knew by many generous tokens 
that his allowance was one of the most liberal in 


college, and he was the last person for whom we had 


anticipated such a necessity. We knew nothing of his 
circumstances, as he came from a part of the country 
with which none of us were acquainted. There was, 
however, an indifference to minute circumstances, and 
an elegance in the arrangement of his room, which 
the habits of narrow economy never produce. I do not 
mean that poverty influences materially the generous 
feelings. I speak only of that refined disinterestedness 
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in the trifles of everyday intercourse among young 
men, which, in single instances, amounts to nothing, 
but which adds far more than some important virtues, 
to the comfort and happiness of society. It is not a 
virtue, for it is the spontaneous offspring of luxury; 
but, insignificant as it is, it is the great distinction 
between good breeding and vulgarity, and has mgre 
to do with the pleasantness of a companion than traits 
which stand higher in the calendar of the virtues. 

We were sure from Blondel’s whole bearing that his 
early education had been liberal and even luxurious; 
and as the change in his situation was probably owing 
to a reverse of fortune, an uncommon sympathy was 
felt for him throughout college, and every one was 
lamenting that one, whose feelings were so high toned 
and sensitive, should be obliged to suffer the mortifica- 


tions of an inferior capacity. 


The sun was setting gloriously over the Housatonic, 
as Philip stopped at the gate of Mr Blair, the gentleman 
to whom his letter was directed. A rich mellow light 
poured up the broad avenue of elms, and the windows 
at its extremity looked set with panes of gold. It was 
just after a shower, and the wet leaves were glittering 


and shaking off their drops, and the mingled fragrance 


which every growing thing sends up after a rain, 
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seemed as if it would intoxicate the senses. Philip 
thought he had never seen so beautiful an evening. 
He walked slowly on, with his eyes fixed upon a 
crimson cloud, which hung just above the horizon, 
forgetting entirely the unpleasant feelings with which 
he had all day anticipated this very moment. 

Beautiful!’ he exclaimed, as he stopped, with one 
foot on the step of the portico, to watch a deep purple 
tint that was just stealing over the cloud. 

‘You may well say that, Mr Blondel,’ said a voice 
like the tone of a rich instrument. 

A lady of a small and exquisitely proportioned figure 
stepped out from behind one of the pillars, and offered 
him her hand, with a face expressive of mingled 
pleasure and astonishment. 

‘J am most happy to see you,’ she continued, as 
Philip stood, like a statue, gazing at her in perfect 
silence, ‘ but I confess my surprise.’ 

A blush of the deepest crimson passed over his face 
as he handed her the open letter, introducing him as 
the expected tutor. 

‘ How is this, Mr Blondel?’ said she, in a tone of 
real concern, ‘have you been so unfortunate ?’ 

‘ Do not ask me for an explanation now,’ said Philip, 
with a strong effort at composure; ‘leave me, and treat 


me as a stranger when we meet.’ 
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She was about to reply, when a step was heard in 
the hall, and he rung the bell violently as she disap- 
peared round the corner of the colonnade. 

The summer before, Blondel had met,at the Springs 
the lady just introduced to the reader. She was then 


just passing from the girl to the woman, and was 


enough of either to have crazed Zenocrates. Her 


person was small, and her face—I can’t describe it. 
A painter would not make a tolerable picture of it— 
but if she smiled on you, you were undone. It was not 
often that she smiled upon any body, for she was the 
most bewitchingly proud creature under heaven, and, 
though she laughed constantly, her mirth was for her 
own precious amusement, and it was quite gracious 
enough to her admirers that they were permitted 
to hear it—delicious music that it was—and as for 
giving a reason for anything she chose to do, it was a 
condescension she never dreamed of. And then her 
pride—that beautiful pride—which, resist it as you 
would, made you feel that her own sweet happiness 
was the most important thing under heaven; and her 
dignity, which you would never forget if it was put on 
or your illumination, and which associated your idea 
of that quality forever after with miniature proportions 
and a pouting lip; and her motion, for which you 
would swear she had invisible wings; and her tone of 


all compass, from the readiest murmur of affection to 
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the carol of her bewildering laugh, expressing equally 
the subtlest shade of thought, and the keenest reach of 
penetration—all these, and a world more that is prouder 
and lovelier, if you will take a lover’s word for it, was 
expressed in these two sweet words, Alice Blair. 

I would not for the world say, that when Philip 
Blondel was introduced to the lady we have not 
attempted to describe, she fell in love with him. I 
would not, if I dared, utter such treason ‘against the 
icicle on ‘ Dian’s temple;’ but I will say—and you 
may draw your own conclusions, lady—that when 
that gentleman had talked to her, in his deepest tone, 
for one brief half hour, they were as well acquainted 
as if she had pulled his ears, and kept her books in 
his satchel from her cradle up; and when the rose 
fell from her bosom, for which a hundred authentic 
dandies, then present, would have pawned their copy 
of Neckclothiana, she suffered him to put it in his 
bosom unreproached—a condescension, which, to those 
who were not eyewitnesses, was perfectly incredible. 

‘ Alice, my dear,’ said Mr Blair, as Philip entered the 
room the evening of his arrival, ‘this is Mr Blondel— 
the gentleman who is to be your tutor. Mr Blondel, 
my daughter—your future pupil, sir.’ 

Philip bowed low. 

‘Mr Skefton, let me make you acquainted with 
Mr Blondel.’ 
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The gentleman thus introduced was a priggish, 
city-bred looking man; of about thirty. He nodded 
carelessly to Philip without looking at him, and resumed 
his amusement of tormenting a small spaniel who was 
jumping at his fingers. 

Mr Blair made several ineffectual attempts to engage 
the tutor in conversation with his daughter, till, weary 


and exhausted of his topics, he said something of the 


> | 
lateness of the hour, and, whispering,a word or two of 


gentle reproof in her ear for her want of sociability, 
received her kiss, and she retired. 

‘My daughter is young, sir,’ said he to Philip, as 
he set down the candle in his room; ‘but I trust you 
will find her a docile pupil. This reserve will wear 
off upon acquaintance.’ 

The order of duties was the next day settled, and 
tutor and pupil were soon deep in Tasso and philosophy. 

Mr Blair was a well bred man, of no particular charac- 
ter; one of whom you could say anything without fear 
of contradiction. He was struck, at the first interview, 
with Philip’s superiority and gentlemanly address, and, 
being a man of literary habits, he found the pleasure of 
his society growing daily. His confidence increased 
as he discovered the sincerity and candor of his mind, 
and, with an eye to the intellectual improvement of his 
daughter, whose natural shyness, under the singular 
circumstances of Philip’s introduction to the house, 
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he mistook for dislike, he gave their intercourse a tacit 
encouragement, and frequently’ remonstrated with her 
upon her unreasonable aversion. 

It is not to be supposed but what a téte-d-téte 
perusal of an Italian poet would now and then render 
this aversion less manifest; and certain it was that 
some passages were read in an under tone, and with 
a heightened color, which ‘he of the sword and pen’ 
would have taken as a high compliment—making no 


account of sympathies. 
Conversation, too, in that language of beautiful 


diminutives and sweet adjectives of endearment—the 
indispensable pronoun’ coming in so musically, but 
with such a dangerous tenderness, and the long, liquid 
superlatives, which, before you are aware, by their 
very melody, beguile you into expressions, which, in 
English, the same ear might never listen to, and the 
same lip would die sooner than repeat—no, no—I 
would not swear, when the twilight blurred the text of 
the ‘eagle hearted bard’—I would not swear, without 
mental reservation, to the aversion we spoke of. 

And then the lesson in philosophy—dangerous, deli- 
cious philosophy !—with its chapters upon the ‘ Simple 
Affections,’ and ‘Immediate Emotions;’ the delicate 
nature of its only evidence, and its appeal to the 
disciple’s own heart for the truth of its principles!— 


take a young man’s word for it, old gentlemen, there 
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are no two things to be avoided for your sweet girls 
like poetry and philosophy. Never trust a tutor to 
teach them. It is like translating them into a new 


world, and leaving them alone with its Adam; for 
poetry will make itself a world, and who so likely to 


be its angel as he who taught them the spell of its 


creation? And philosophy—what one is there of the 
feverish themes which burn like a coal on the lips of 
woman, which may not be called philosophy? Is it love? 
There’ is a whole chapter upon it. Social Affections? 
Chapter after chapter—written, too, if Brown is the 
text-book, in very poetry; and more like the twilight 
dreams of Alciphron in the garden of Epicurus than a 
cold and indifferent philosophy. They may reason upor 
stars if they will—talk of ascending existences, and the 
mystery of immortal intimations—they may grow subtle 
upon perception and idealism—but I tell you there is 
not a principle of them all which does not appeal to 
sympathies—and there—you can go on without me. 
There is a feeling of confidence in one who has 
opened fountains of thought for us; and gratitude, the 
very element of love, springs strongly up towards one, 
by whom our intellectual virtue is refined and elevated. 
The position, too, is one which shows each to the best 
advantage, and the mutual impression is one of mind, 
not manner or person, though both may affect it. And 
then the minute circumstances—the dark hair falling by 
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accident over the page on which your finger is resting ; 
the common seat; the united attention; the exchange 
of near looks and civilities necessarily familiar; the diffi- 
culties, excitements, triumphs! If I had a daughter— 
alas! I have none—would I trust any man in sucha 
relation—any man, Caliban even, to teach her feverish 
poetry and unlock the secrets of her heart with a key 
of philosophy ? No! 


Mr Augustus Skefton was a cousin, of indefinite 
removal, to Mr Blair. He was a man of large fortune, 
who had come to the conclusion—the most sensible 
one of his whole life—that the world was a very 
indifferent lover, and that he must look about him for 
a better. He had always known Alice Blair, but he 
never imagined, till she went into society, and the 
discovery was made for him by the world, that she 
was anything but an unfortunate female, whose face 
and figure threw her beyond matrimonial probability ; 
and, as he shrewdly suspected, from the hollowness 
within and his negative currency in the world, that he 
was a cypher, he never dreamed that his value could 
be increased by one who cut so small a figure. Of 
course, he had no thought of marrying her. She came. 
to town, however, and, with what he considered a 


heroic peril of his ton, he consented to accompany her 
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at her début in a fashionable circle. To his profound 


astonishment, he saw that he had introduced a star of 


the first magnitude, and, for the first time in a vegetation 


of thirty years, Mr Augustus Skefton found himself of 
consequence. He made an incontinent resolution on 
the spot, to permit her to love him—a consequence of 
his present condescension, which he had previously 
anticipated with no less indifference than certainty. 

The unconscious Alice saw nothing in his manner 
more than a proper appreciation of herself, and a desire 
to be agreeable, and when he drove up to her father’s 
door in his splendid barouche the following spring, and 
announced graciously his intention of drawing upon 
their hospitality for the summer months, she received 
him with a cordiality which he attributed to an ill 
disguised tenderness, and which he rewarded by giving 
her two fingers more to shake than was warranted by 
strict Brummelism. 

Mr Blair knew more of ‘symptoms,’ and less of 
Mr Skefton than his daughter. He knew that no 
common motive influenced his visit, and knowing him 
to be a man of good moral character, and believing 
him to be, in every other respect, a suitable match, 
he had no objection to let things take their course, 
and, accordingly, treated Mr Skefton with a sincere 
hospitality, which that gentleman placed to the same 
account with his daughter’s cordial welcome. 
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With these favorable indications, the town-cousin 
felt himself perfectly secure; and, without troubling 
himself with what he deemed unnecessary attentions 
to Miss Alice, he fished and rode, and amused his fancy 
with the sensation he should make with his young bride 
at the autumn parties, with a most enviable unconcern. 
As to any fears of a tutor, who had no property in the 
stocks, and never had been a manager of the Bachelor’s 
Ball—if the idea ever entered his head, the evident 


indifference of the lady banished it in a moment. 


A large party of ladies and gentlemen, in riding 
dresses, stood under the portico of Mr Blair’s house one 
August morning. Vehicles of all descriptions were 
drawn up before the door. 

‘Mr Skefton, will you drive Alice?’ said Mr Blair, 


as he appeared, drawing on his gloves; ‘ perhaps, too, 


you can make room for Mr Blondel. Mr Blondel, 


Mr Skefton wishes the pleasure of driving you. llons! 
gentlemen. Charming day! The sooner we get to the 
lake, now, the better. Allin? Mr Skefton, you lead— 
drive on, sir.’ And away went Mr Skefton’s beautiful 
bays with a rapidity which made even Philip, philosopher 
as he was, wish himself anything but a tutor. 

A sailing party upon a small lake in the neigh- 
bourhood had been proposed the day before, and a 
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general invitation had been given to the families in 
the vicinity. About thirty ladies and gentlemen had 
assembled, accordingly, at Mr Blair’s. The day 
was of a fine autumnal transparency, and everything 
promised enjoyment. 

Mr Skefton was in his glory. He was proud of his 
horses, and, to do him justice, a most beautiful whip. 
It was the very atmosphere, too, for the only conversa- 


tion he ever attempted. His fashionable slang sounded 


better upon the box, and, between the necessity of 


talking to his horses, and his fluency in the established 
nonsense of a party for mere animal enjoyment, he 
contrived to be lively, and even agreeable. 

The exhilarating air and the exciting motion had 
their effect upon Alice, and she rattled on in the gayest 
spirits in reply to him. Mr Augustus had never been 
sohappy. His attentions grew profuse and pointed, and 
his language assumed a more confident and elevated 
tone. He condescended to play the lover, and Philip’s 
ordinary contempt changed into something very like 
jealousy. Mr Skefton thought he had done quite 
enough in giving the tutor a seat, and talking to him 
was an excess of politeness which did not once occur 
to him. Alice did not speak to him, because it is 
impossible to trifle with the heart in one’s mouth, and 
he sat with his arms folded, swaying to the motion of 


the luxurious springs in moody silence. 
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The boat lay sleeping on the water, as they drove 
into the shade of a large tree mear the landing, and a 
general exclamation of pleasure broke from every lip 
but Philip’s. 

Mr Skefton took the helm, and seated Alice beside 
him; and the tutor, with what seemed a proper modesty 
in the eyes of the company, sat alone in the shade of 
the foresail, watching the curling of the ripple as the 
boat leaned away before the wind, and shot out towards 
the middle of the lake. There was just breeze enough 
to fill the sails, and flutter the many colored ribbands 
with which the boat had been decorated, and when 
Alice was called upon for a song, her voice floated 
away over the lake, as if the wind had found utterance 
and was touching the waters to music. 

They were now under considerable way, and Mr 
Blair proposed that they should steer for a near island, 
which, sheltered from the wind by a high hill upon 
the shore, lay like a fantastic cloud on the bosom of the 
lake—its trees and rocks all hanging below as distinctly 
pencilled as the reality. In afew minutes, the boat slid 
alongside its fringed edges, and all leaping on shore, 
were soon lost to sight among its deep shadows. 

‘ Miss Blair! Miss Blair!’ shouted Mr Skefton, as he 


left the boat with a petit-maitre care for the integrity of 
his Day and Martin. Mr Blair, however, in compassion 
to the tutor, whose silence and abstraction from the rest 
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of the party he attributed to modesty and neglect, had 
insisted upon Alice’s taking his arm, and they were now 
walking leisurely along a green path, which led round 
the island -in a direction different from that which the 
rest of the party had taken. 

‘And so you wo’ n’t tell me,’ said she, ‘ what has 
come over you, and why you look as grave and sensible 
as a dictionary, when, by general consent, even mine, 
“motley ’s the only wear?”’’ 

‘Am I so grave, Miss Blair?’ 

‘«* Are you so grave, Miss Blair?” One would think 
I had not got my lesson to-day. Pray, sir, has the 
black ox trod on your toe since we parted?’ 

Philip tried to laugh, but he did not succeed. He 
bit his lip and was silent. 


‘I am under orders to entertain you, Mr Blondel, 


and, if my poor brain can be made to gird this fairy 


isle, I shall certainly be obedient. So I begin with 
playing the leech. What ails you, sir?’ 

‘ Miss Blair!’—he was going to remonstrate. 

‘Miss Blair!” Now, pity [’m a quack! for whip 
me, if I know whether Miss Blair is a fever or an ague. 
How did you catch it, sir?’ 

‘ Really, Miss Blair—’ 

‘ Nay, I see you don’t like my doctoring. I give over. 
And now I[’Il be sensible. It’s a fine day, Mr Blondel.’ 

‘Very.’ 
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‘A pleasant lane, this, to walk in—if one’s company 
were agreeable.’ 

‘ Does Mr Skefton stay long?’ asked Philip, abruptly. 

‘No one knows.’ 

‘Indeed! are you so ignorant?’ 

‘ And why does your wisdom ask that question?’ 

‘I beg pardon; but I thought there seemed to be 
quite an understanding between you this morning.’ 

Alice stopped. She was going to speak angrily; 
but there was an expression in his eye of serious 
uneasiness which checked her. She resumed his arm. 

‘You are incomprehensible to-day, Philip, and so 
much graver than usual, that I fear something has 
befallen you. You have heard bad news, perhaps, 
and my levity has wounded you?’ » 

‘I have had no letters,’ said Philip, coolly, striving 
with his rising tenderness. 

‘No? Well, then, what ails you?’ 

‘Oh! nothing—nothing. Don’t trouble yourself 
about me, Miss Blair! It’s not worth while to check 
your gay spirits for me.’ 

‘Is it not, indeed? I begin to agree with you, Mr 
Blondel. It is not worth while to check my gay spirits 
for you. I hear some one coming. I excuse you, sir.’ 

‘Willingly, no doubt,’ said Philip, pointing signifi- 
cantly to Mr Skefton, who appeared toiling towards 
them through a tangle of briars, at a little distance. 
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Alice stood looking after him a moment, and then, 
darting off rapidly in another direction, was soon out 


of sight and hearing. 


All were again embarked, and they were sailing 
merrily before the wind. Mr Skefton’s gaiety was 
unabated, and Alice astonished every one with her 
extravagant spirits. 

‘You had better tack and make for home,’ said 
Mr Blair, as the sails began to slacken; ‘ Alice, my 
dear, assist Mr Skefton in passing the boom.’ 

She sprang lightly upon the seat, and had just passed 
the sail over her head when the wind struck it, and she 
was overboard in an instant. Philip made a desperate 
leap astern from the forward deck, but she had kept her 
hold upon the boom, and before he rose to the surface, 
Mr Skefton had coolly drawn it in, and lifted her into 
the boat. 

Philip came up at a little distance, and, shaking the 


water from his thick hair, stared wildly about him. 


‘Ah! you may swim up, young man!’ said Mr 
Skefton; ‘I have rescued Miss Blair.’ 
With a few vigorous strokes, made like the bounds 


of a lion, he laid his hand on the stern. 
‘You ’d better swim round to the other end of the 


boat,’ said the cit, pushing Philip’s forehead with his 
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forefinger, and pulling away the skirt of his coat; 

























‘you are too wet to come in here.’ 

‘ Rise, sir!’ cried Alice, in a tone of mingled con- 
tempt and authority, as she leaped like a greyhound 
over him, and offered her hand to Philip; ‘ rise, and 
assist him, sir!’ 

Mr Skefton started as if he had been struck with 
lightning, and, plunging his arms up to the elbows in 
the water, dragged him into the boat. 





‘Good e’en to you, sir knight!’ said Miss Blair, 
galloping up on her beautiful gray, in a romantic 
| bridle path of the woods. She sprang lightly from the 
| saddle as she spoke, and, tossing the reins on her 
horse’s neck, clapped her hands three times. The 


spirited animal, throwing up her head with a neigh of 


delight, sprang away home through the wood like a 
startled fawn. 

‘So you wo’ n’t offer your arm to an errant damsel!’ 
Philip offered it instantly. 

‘Thank you! I looked for you in vain in the library, 


Kate, whom you have petted till she watches all your 
motions, and with a loose rein she has brought me to 


you. Have I broken your dream?’ 


; 
and, supposing you had walked out, I jumped upon 
: 


* Yes, most agreeably.’ 
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‘Thank you again! Heigh ho! I want to say a 
thousand things to you. When do you leave us?’ 

‘In a few days.’ 

‘So soon?’ 

‘ My term has expired.’ 

‘ But are you going to play tutor forever?’ 

‘I should be almost willing, if I could select my 
pupils.’ 

They walked on for some time in silence. 

‘Mr Blondel, Philip, I mean,’ said Alice, ‘I have not 
thanked you for your generous exertions yesterday.’ 

‘Don’t speak of them, Miss Blair.’ 

‘Miss Blair!’ repeated she, looking at him reproach- 
fully. 

‘ Alice, dear Alice,’ said Philip, correcting himself 
earnestly; and again he was silent. 

‘I have played a strange part,’ he said at last, ‘ per- 
haps a dishonorable one, in intruding myself beneath 
your father’s roof.’ 

‘Was it not necessity, then?’ asked his companion 
eagerly. 

‘Oh! no, no—I shame to say it—no. I loved you, 
Alice —’ 


He stopped, for she put her hand to her side, and — 


breathed painfully. A brook was rippling away through 

the sere leaves near them, and he seated her upon a fallen 

tree, and supporting her on his arm, bathed her temples. 
15 
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‘Excuse me for proceeding,’ he continued, ‘ when 
perhaps you are too ill to listen; but I leave you soon, 
and I may never have another opportunity to say what 
I must say if I would live.’ 

He paused and collected himself with a strong effort. 

‘I endeavoured when we parted to forget you. I was 
but a boy, yet I appreciated you too justly to suppose 
that I, even if I could win you, was capable of making 
you happy.’ 

He felt his hand pressed almost imperceptibly. 

‘It was vain, however, utterly vain! I could as soon 
die as forget even a word you had spoken. By and by 
a class-mate told me that he was coming to be your 
family tutor—and I bought the privilege—and came!’ 

‘Dear, dear Philip!” murmured the sweet girl, 
dropping her head upon his bosom. 

‘God bless you for that word!’ said the lover, and 
he leaned over her, and pressed his lips, for the first 


time, in an impassioned kiss upon her forehead. 


‘I am glad you have come, Alice,’ said Mr Blair, 
as his daughter walked into the library the next 
_morning, so earnestly engaged in pulling a rose to 
pieces, that she could not raise her eyes. ‘I was just 
about sending for you. Sit down. I wish to speak to 
you upon an important—blushes, ha! You anticipate 
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me? Well, I see how it is; he has been to me to ask 
my permission, and I told him—but no matter—I see 
it’s needless to ask you if you have any objection.’ 

Alice threw her arms about his neck, and kissed 
him affectionately. 

‘ Well, well, don’t smother me. I was going to tell 
you. He wants to be married on Monday, and to-day 
is Saturday, and you must be published you know. 
So take my pen—this confounded rheumatism in my 
fingers!—take my pen and write both your names, 
and Ill send them to the minister. 

Alice sat down, and, with a trembling hand, wrote 
her own name and Philip Blondel’s in the common 
formula, and handed it to her father, who folded it 
without reading, and gave it to the servant. 

The father was silent for a few minutes after the 
door closed. 

‘ This is rather sudden, my dear child,’ said he, as a 
tear forced itself into his eye, and he turned over his 


papers hastily to conceal his emotion; ‘it is rather 
sudden, I say—but he is as able to take care of you 
now as he ever will be, and, if I must part from you, 


why, I can bear it now better than if I were to think 


of itlonger. God bless you, my child—God bless you!’ 
and he covered his eyes with his hand, and motioned 


for her to leave him. 
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Alice kept her room till the morning of the wedding; 
and Mr Blair and his proposed son-in-law were too busy 
in making settlements to have time even for church 
between Saturday and Monday. 

They were to meet in the library previous to going 
below. It was not quite the hour, and Philip was 
there alone. He stood in a recess with his arms folded 
on his breast, his lips and cheeks perfectly colorless, 
his eyes bloodshot, but calm, and his limbs motionless 
as marble. 

‘I congratulate you, sir,’ said the minister, Mr 
Williams, entering and approaching him with, a cordial 
smile. He did not hear him. 

*I congratulate you, sir,’ repeated the minister. 

Philip started and looked at him a moment. Compre- 
hending him at last, ‘ You have mistaken the person, 
sir,’ said he, and he motioned him off impatiently. 

The good man gazed at him with astonishment. 

‘This is Mr Philip Blondel, unless I mistake ?? 

‘Mr Augustus Skefton, the gentleman whom you 
are to marry, will be here presently, sir,’ said Philip, 


pausing after every word, and turning again from him. 


The minister took a paper from his pocket, and gave 
it to him. It was the publishment of Philip Blondel 
and Alice Blair, written in that lady’s own hand. 
Philip staggered and leaned against the wall. At that 
moment the door opened. 
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‘Permit me to express my happiness,’ began Mr 
Skefton, stopping the bride at the door, and offering his 
arm to enter. 

Alice looked surprised, bowed slightly, and was 
passing on. 

‘My daughter!’ exclaimed Mr Blair, in a tone of 
astonishment. She stopped, and he approached and 
whispered in her ear. Alice started and looked sur- 
prised. Mr Skefton came up and attempted to take 
her hand, but she withdrew it with an offended air, 
and looked timidly at Philip. He was at her side in 
an instant. As she took his arm, the color rushed into 
his face, and he clenched something in his right hand 
firmly. Mr Skefton twirled his white gloves, and 
looked puzzled. 

‘Mr Blondel! Alice!’ said the father, in a tone of 
remonstrance, at the same time making an attempt to 
take his daughter from Philip. 

‘ Leave the lady, sir,’ said Mr Skefton; but he met 
Philip’s eye, and checked the step he was about to 
take towards him. 

‘Gentlemen! Mr Williams!’ said the father, in an 
agitated voice, ‘ will you leave us one moment. My 
daughter, stay with me.’ 

They left the roof. Philip paced the hall with a 
firm step, and an expression in his eye, from which 
Mr Skefton recoiled involuntarily, as. he passed the 
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_ place where he stood. Not a word was spoken by 
either till Mr Blair made his appearance. 

‘Mr Skefton,’ said he, addressing that gentleman with 
a formal bow, ‘it pains me to inform you, that we have 
been laboring under an unaccountable mistake. My 
daughter has supposed herself engaged to Mr Blondel, 
who is a gentleman of fortune and family —’ 

‘Hem! indeed! hem!’ said Mr Skefton, walking 
towards the door. 

His barouche stood ready to bear off his bride to the 
city. He seized his hat, and, without another word, 
walked out of the house. 

‘Give your honor joy!’ said the coachman, looking 
back for the bride. 

‘Go to the devil with your joy!’ said his master, 
leaping into the barouche, and pulling down the curtain. 
‘ Drive on!’ he shouted in a voice almost choked with 
passion. 

The astonished coachman gave the horses the reins. 
The moment they started, a swivel, which was placed 
on a neighbouring hill, was fired, the bells began to ring, 
and, at every turn he met the neighbours in carriages 
and on foot, coming to pay their compliments. As he 


drove through the village, the shoemaker and the grocer 
‘ 


and the tailor came out and bowed, the children ran up 
and tossed in flowers, and, as he passed the church, 
a troop of young men sallied out on horseback, and 
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accompanied him a mile or two on his way, with every 


demonstration of joy. 

I shall never forget the evening when the President 
rapped on the desk after prayers, and, requesting us to 
be seated, read, while a smile struggled for expression 
on his benevolent face, the expulsion of Philip Blondel, 
for having committed, contrary to the express law of 
the institution—matrimony! 
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THE PRIDE OF THE VILLAGE. 


BY I. M’LELLAN. 





Tuts grassy hillock, with its rustic urn, 

And its slight hedge of snowy roses, trained 

By some sweet hand, is the abiding place 

Of one most beautiful. A sweeter child 

Than this frail tenant of the churchyard cell, 

You would not meet through all the village-round. 


She perished in the heyday of her life, 

Ere yet the frosts of trouble or of care 

Had chilled the gentle freshness of her youth. 

She was of all the rural feasts the queen— 

The merriest when the dance wheeled round the tree 
At summer eventide, or when it swept 

The hearth-stone of the jocund husbandman, 

In winter’s chilly and tempestuous night. 





Oh! there is not a happy bird that fills 
The open valley with her sylvan song, 


When night is darkening all the golden woods, 
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That might surpass the compass of her voice 
In its deep, delicate richness! In the grave 
She sleepeth now, where everything is mute! 


Long shall the poor man, and the aged dame, 
And orphan child, remember her sweet smile 
And her benignant acts; for well she loved 
To minister unto the broken heart, 

And help the poor blind beggar on his way, 
And succour him with travel sore athirst, 
And shelter, from the rain and wintry hail, 
The man that had not where to lay his head; 
And ever there the grateful traveller blessed 
That sweet, young face, that smiled his gloom away, 
And woke the song of gladness in his heart. 


And here her lover rests! 

Beneath yon ridge, 
Whereon the weeds grow rank, is hid the dust, 
The. plume, the bloody sword, the spur, and scarf 
Of one who fought for fame, and found it not. 
He was a wild and reckless, wayward boy, 
The leader of the noisy village troop 
In all their careless sports—one stout of heart 
And strong of hand, and foremost in the rush 
Of boyish battle. Yet his fiery soul 
Would melt when Sorrow told her wretched tale, 
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Or Pain the gloomy history of her grief, 
Or Age her melancholy words, 


The youth 
Had pledged his honest love to that meek girl, 
And in the innocent fondness of her heart, 


She blessed him with her love. 


But Time wore on, 
And he had heard the savage trump of war 
Sound in the peaceful vale, and heard the tramp 
And neighing of the charger, and the clang 
Of martial arms, and shouts of armed men, 


And saw the gairish flag of battle float 


Beside the cottage of his infancy. 


He clothed him in the garb of strife, and placed 
Its sword upon his thigh, and searched for fame 
‘ E’en at the cannon’s mouth.’ 


And he came back 
A bruised, and sick, and broken-hearted.man, 
To linger out his few sad days on earth 
And die, and be at rest;—and by his side 
They placed that bruised reed that leant on him. 
‘ After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.’ 





FLY, DERMID, FLY! 


BY J. A. JONES, 


SHE sang from her window, ‘ Fly, Dermid, fly! 

For my stern sire hath sworn that the Seatoun shall die. 
He hath sworn on his hilt that his Emma shall wed 
With the warrior, Black Murdock, Lorn’s chivalrous 


head.’ 


She sang from her window to him underneath, 
And the tones of her voice were as sweet as her breath; 
‘May kind angels speed thee, and guard thee, for now 


The light of the morn streaks Ben-Lomond’s dark brow.’ 


She sang from her window, with tears in her eye, 
And utterance choked, ‘It is too late to fly— 
Lo! with flags flaunting widely, and fresh from the raide, 


My father’s stern warriors wind down the long glade.’ 


Then away with a foot far outstripping the deer’s, 


When the horn and the hound midst his mountains he 


hears, 
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Fled young Dermid, while sweetly his lady-bird sung 
A gentle confession now first on her tongue. 


Then flowed a red current—but minstrels have told 
Of a bridal so gay, and a revel so bold— 

How blithe Dermid wed on Ben-Lomond’s dark side, 
And Emma, the child of his foe, was his bride. 
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THE ITALIAN BOULEVARD. 


THERE is no other place where human life wears 
such an aspect of gaiety, as in Paris. Everything is 
here arranged for amusement and pleasure, and, toa 
stranger, the streets, promenades, and public gardens, 
have always the appearance of a féte day. The lively 
countenances of the multitude, the air of sentiment and 
satisfaction which pervades every face, and, above all, 
the great numbers of graceful and well dressed females 
abroad, unite to impress the new comer with the idea 
that he is among a people excited by some great 
occasion. But on the morrow the same scene returns; 


and again and again, for weeks and months, he finds 


himself drawn into the gay tide, moving, mingling, 


and sympathizing with it. 

An American usually goes to Paris, after having 
recently left London, and he therefore sees the former 
place to great advantage. Nothing can be more unlike 
than these two great capitals. London is dark and dirty, 
canopied with fogs and swimming in mud. The streets 
are choked with a mass of carts and coaches, lords and 
porters, ladies and loungers—all crowding and hurrying 
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along as if they were engaged in a race, and life and 
death were on the issue. 

In Paris it is different. Instead of poring along the 
dirty and narrow streets, the people seek the Boulevards, 
the gardens, or other promenades, and even in those 
parts where business draws together a crowd of people, 
the characteristic order and politeness of the French 
are distinctly visible. 

Nothing can better mark the difference of manners 


in the two places, than some particular comparisons. 


In entering a theatre in London, the crowd rushes and 
crushes in by main strength, and he who is strongest 
is the best fellow. In Paris, the people form in a 
procession, and enter with the utmost decorum. 

In the fashionable walks as great a contrast is 
exhibited. The crowds who promenade the parks and 
gardens of London, for the sake of reviewing each 
other with more success, form into two lines, and pass 
in opposite directions, as if it was all an affair of business 
and parade, to be despatched in a given time, and 
therefore requiring great system and effort. In Paris, 
on the contrary, at the gardens of the Tuilleries or the 
Luxembourg, at the Champs Elysée or the Boulevard 
Italien, the people are seen engaged in a thousand 

different ways. Some are walking, some sauntering— 
| many are sitting on benches, others are musing beneath 


the groves—one is pondering the glassy surface of a 
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fountain, another is gazing on a group of statuary. 
Here an old man is looking with a delighted face upon 
a family of romping children, attended by their nurse— 
there a sentimental youth is filling the ear of a dwenne 
with idle compliments, that he may now and then 
steal some significant speeches into the ear of her 
beautiful protégé. 

This contrast might be extended, but we must close 
it with the observation, that a stranger in England 
sees the worst part of the English, and in France the 
best part of the French, character. In one country, 
he finds himself an outlaw, suspected and repelled, 
prejudged and sentenced as a being who has some 
design upon the purse or privileges of.every man he 
meets. In the other, he is received with respect and 
kindness. Out of doors, a Londoner is systematically 
arrogant and repulsive. Liberality and hospitality he 
leaves at home; and there they may be found in their 
best sense. A Parisian hasno home. He lives abroad, 


and makes every lounging place, the street, field, 


garden, and Boulevard, his drawingroom, where he 


demeans himself with constant courtesy. 

Among the various promenades, there is none more 
attractive than the Italian Boulevard. It is a broad 
street, with magnificent houses on either side, princi- 
cipally occupied as cafés. It is near the Chaussée 
D’Antin, the residence of the higher classes in Paris, 
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and is a favorite resort of the gay part of the fashionable 
loungers. In the evening, it is lighted with a multitude 
of lamps, and nothing can exceed the brilliancy of the 
scene. Thousands of people are sitting in front of the 
cafés, where they are served with lemonade, ice- 
creams, and cordials, while other thousands are flowing 
to and fro, presenting a gay and mazy spectacle, 
perpetually changing and arranging like the forms and 
figures of a kaleidoscope. 

To a mind yet alive to new impressions, and pleased 
with variety, this scene is scarcely less than enchanting. 
But it was my fortune to witness a painful instance of 
a contrary effect. 

While I was in Paris, a young Englishman by the 
name of Moore, took lodgings at the hotel where I 
was staying. He was a singularly handsome man, 
about twentyeight, and, on acquaintance, I found him 
in a high degree intelligent and accomplished. It 
afterwards came to my knowledge, that he was a man 
of family, and some fortune, and had spent his life 
hitherto in a career of deep devotion to dissipation. 
Tired of London, palled with its pleasures, restless and 
anxious for something to excite his cloyed sensibilities, 


he came to the great capital of luxury and enjoyment. 


He had been some time in Paris, when I happened 
one evening to see him leaning, with a dejected air, 
against one of the trees, which line the walks of the 
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Italian Boulevard. The light of the lamps shone 
strongly around, and displayed the brilliant tide of gay 
beings, passing as usual along the pavement. There 
was a mixture of bitterness and melancholy in the face 
of Moore, that made me hesitate to speak to him. 
When I did so, he started, and with evident effort put 
aside the looks which had attracted my attention. 

We returned together to our hotel, the conversation 
turning upon the fact, which to me appeared singular, 
that suicide should be common among so cheerful a 
people as the French. Moore insisted that there was 
nothing remarkable in it. ‘They live,’ said he, ‘for 
enjoyment; and life is no longer worth having, when 
it ceases to afford it. Ina place like Paris, where the 
cup of pleasure is freely offered, and no restraint is 
put upon-him to whose lip it is given, it is soon 
exhausted. I can hardly think him inconsistent who 


dashes that cup to pieces, when it can only remind 


him that he.is the poorest of beggars. The only thing 


I am surprised at, is, that the Parisians should choose 
drowning as the most eligible method of putting an end 
to existence. I believe that suffocation by charcoal 
would be a less painful method of terminating life.’ 
We now arrived at our hotel, and parted. In the 
morning, Moore’s servant found his door locked, and 
no one answered to his call. He entered by force, 
and discovered that his master was dead. He lay in 
16* 
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his bed, and had the calm look of sleep. A pan of 
charcoal was standing in the room, and explained the 
death of the unfortunate stranger. A brief note was 
found on his writing table, addressed to the keeper 
of the hotel, giving certain directions respecting his 
effects, and adding, as a thing in which no one could 
have much interest, that weariness of life had led him 


to put an end to his existence. 
GeRKKKEE, 





DUET. 
FROM THE, SPANISH 


BY J. Ae JONES. 


OsMAN. 


WakE, love, awake! 

Thy Osman ’s below; 

The moon ’s on the lake, 
And the night breezes blow. 


Wake, love, awake! 

And thy casements unbar, 
And let thy true love take 
Thine eye for his star. 


Come, sweet Virginia! 


VIRGINIA. 

No, Osman, no: 
i dare not. The light 
Is on mountain and tower, 
And the guards of the night 
Are stern Roque and his power 
Hush! J heard a far whisper, 


\ voice hoarse but slow— 
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OsMAN. 


°T is thine own, gentle lisper. 


VIRGINIA. 





Oh! no, Osman, no; 

I see their bright glaives, 
Hear their voices of wrath, 
And the beam on the waves 
Is a lamp in their path. 

Oh! tempt not thy fate 

In the spears of thy foe— 
Fly, fly, ere too late! 


Osman. 
Say thou lovest, and I ’Il go, 
Waft a kiss, and adieu. 


VIRGINIA. 
Gentle Osman, I do. 
How he gains on the foe! 
He has plunged in the mere! 
Let them sheath the bright glaive— 
To the copse, with the deer, 


He has gone from the wave. 





THE DROWNED ALIVE. 


BY We L. STUNE,. 


O Lord! methought what pain it was to drown! 
What dreadful noise of water in mine ears! 
What sights of ugly death within mine eyes! 

ee = 
Had you such leisure, in the time of death, 
To gaze upon the secrets of the deep ?— 


Methought I had. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


I HAVE been dead, and am alive. Not that I am 
one of your hanging-looking fellows, of whom the 
gallows has once claimed and enjoyed its rights, but 
who has been brought back into this breathing world 
again by electricity and warm blankets, or by a Galvanic 
battery, just in season to spoil the sport of a class of 
young surgeons, who, having succeeded in finding the 
‘organ of destructiveness’ very beautifully developed, 
were just beginning to amuse themselves in making a 
poor dead man kick and grin, and roll his eyes, and 
swing his arms about like another Mollineaux or Tom 


Crib. Nor, by falling into a syncope, have I been 


ree 
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hurried prematurely, first into a coffin, and next into 
a grave, by greedy heirs, who, even then, thought I 
had lived too long, to be raised into life again by those 
very humane gentlemen, the resurrectionists, like good 
Mr Hodgson, who has lately treated the world to a 
chapter of underground auto-biography in the news- 


papers. Nor yet again have I been frozen to death, 


and preserved in an avalanche, like a cricket in amber, 
only to be warmed again into existence by a great 
January thaw, like the celebrated Dr Dodsley, who, it 
was lately said to have been ascertained, had just been 
awakened by a shower of sunbeams, from a comfortable 
nap of a hundred and sixtythree years and a half, 
which he had taken beneath an iceberg at the foot of 
Mont Blanc. But yet it is nevertheless certain that I 
have been dead, not only fairly and legitimately, but 
honorably dead—and no less certain that I am now 
alive. And, if the rule will bear reversing, and yet 
hold good after being made to read, ‘a man that is born 
to be drowned will never be hanged,’ I hope still to 
live to a good old age. 

I have often heard people say, that the easiest way 
in the world to die, is by drowning. Indeed I have 
listened to grave discussions upon this question, and 
have actually seen a whole circle of sensible men 
concur in the opinion, and vote that it was next to 
nothing—a mere pastime—to be drowned. Such dis- 
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cussions are very common in the country—particularly 
at coroner’s inquests, or when some poor devil is about 
to expiate his crimes by the gallows. But how came 
these physiologists by their information? Who has ever 
been hanged and drowned both, and afterwards been 
lucky enough to come back a second time, and make 
an affidavit as to the easiest method of getting out of 
the world? Those who believe this doctrine had better 
try the experiment, before they inculcate opinions that 
perchance may induce some pretty jilted maiden to 
leap into the cold embrace of a river, as a substitute 
for an ungrateful lover, whose heart she has reason 
to believe is colder still. And after they have made 
the trial, my word for it, if they survive, they will at 
least so far question the correctness of their theory as 
to adopt the more rational conclusion, that, if drowning 
be the easiest method of dying, they had better live 
soberly and honestly, say their prayers, and cling to 
life as long as they can with honor. 

The scenes of my boyhood were in the Valley of 


Wyoming—rendered classic ground by one of the 
sweetest minstrels of the age—and really, poetry aside, 
one of the sweetest and loveliest spots in creation. 


I was a swimmer from my very infancy up, and, at 
the period of which I am now going to speak, I could 
sport amongst the billows like a dolphin. Not that I 
would compare myself with Leander or Lord Byron. 
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Still, had I been on one side of the Hellespont, on a 
moonlight night, and had seen the beautiful priestess of 


Sestos, beckoning to me with a torch from the other, 
I think I should have hazarded as much as he of 
Abydos did for love, or Byron for fame. 

But be that as it may, with me and my youthful com- 
panions at Wyoming, to leap into the deep clear flood, 
and buffet its waves as they dashed up impetuously, 
was one of our cleverest sports. Fifty of us in a row, 
with a run and a frog’s leap from the verge of a 
precipitous rock, often successively plunged into the 
deep Susquehanna beneath us. The favorite spot for 
these aquatic sports, was one where the torrent dashed 
wildly and furiously over a narrow rocky bed, and, 
eddying round a steep promontory, hurried away until 
it disappeared in the distance. 

On one of these occasions, my foot slipped on the 
ledge. I lost the curve, and the water hurt me as I 
fell upon it. My legs felt suddenly as if they were no 
longer fit forswimming Their sinews were contracted, 
and I was fast hurried from the shore by the current. 
For a time, a moderate exertion of my arms served to 
keep me afloat. A numbness began to creep over me. 
My tongue, however, was not compressed, nor silent. 
My cries were loud for help, and my appeals were 
vehement as the paralysis increased, and my strength 
was exhausting. At length two of my friends were by 
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my side. ‘My friends!’ Yes. But they came not 
within my reach, and only swam timidly around me. 
I stretched them my hand, and implored them to save 
me. They took it not; but looked pale, and shrinkingly 
besought that I would not grapple with them. ‘I will 
not,’ I replied—and did not—for the next instant I was 
beneath the surface, and breathing another element. 
The thought now came shuddering over me, that 
my last hour was come, and that my soul was about to 
be demanded by its Maker. My lungs played heavily; 
but I had no pain like the thoughts of friends who were 


yetover me. A thousand recollections hurried through 


my brain in an instant—my mother, my sister, and 
Annette, the loveliest maiden of the valley. My throat 
was enlarged, and at every breath I seemed to inhale an 
ocean. My lungs grew shallow—I was full! O God! 
I could not breathe—and a weight, cold and ponderous, 
came upon my heart, and ‘it seemed to run down like 
a clock!’ I was light, and the tempest that was about 
me was sweeping me along. I seemed to be hurried 
through the air, and the stones over which I was 
dragged, appeared ragged and ‘frightful. Everything 
was revolving around me. The heavens and the earth 
alternately seemed above and beneath me. Everything 
was magnified and convulsed. The sun was bloodshot, 
and every moment it grew darker and more terrible. 


* ~~ 
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At length it was calm. I breathed again. The sun 
stood still, and the stones were beneath me. I lay 


on the ground, but I could not rise, for my weight was 
heavier than lead. The sun looked yellow, and the 
heavens appeared of gold. No fancy could paint the 
magnificence of the scene that was about me. The 
pebbles beneath were all pearls, and gilded fish seemed 
gently flying through the air, all glorious and beautiful 
as the tints reflected by the prism. They came and 
floated still above, their fins playing gently like filmy 
pinions of silver, and their scaly sides shining, as they 
moved, with various hues—mingled emerald and gold! 
The earth seemed everywhere covered with rubies, 
and the boundless distance filled with turrets of gold. 
Harmony of the most ravishing sweetness appeared 
to fill the atmosphere, and complete the enchantment 
that was about me. Everything was charming to the 
eye, grateful to the senses, soothing to the spirits, and 
delicious to the soul. I was happy. * *« *« Again I 
saw the heavens convulsed. The sun seemed agitated, 
and a large boat was gliding through the air above. 
Men appeared to be flying all around me, and one 
reached his long, brawny arm, and raised me from the 
earth. He took me where it was dark, and I could 
not breathe. O Heaven! the agony of that place! 
I felt it a moment, but I recollect it no more—I was 
lost—my memory died in that struggle! + »* * The 
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next sensation of which I have any even the most 
confused and indistinct recollection, was that of being 
annoyed by a multitude of demons, who seemed to take 
delight in afflicting me. They tumbled me about, and 
chafed me with countless hands, as though each were 
a Briareus. Then strange, confused, and muttering 
sounds of unearthly voices began to fall upon my ear. 
Yet all was dark and cold, and I could neither move, 
nor make the effort todoso. At length I succeeded 
in raising my eyelids, and caught a glimpse of light. 
But they were heavy as lead; and straightway all was 
dark again. The next effort was more successful, and 
I could distinguish moving objects—spirits I thought 
them, in close consultation what was to be done with 
me. I longed to exert myself, but it was impossible— 
I lay powerless. A chilly sensation pervaded my whole 
frame, and I began to have just sufficient consciousness 
to know that the wheels of the machine stood still. 
And still the moving objects around continued to chafe 
and vex me, while I could neither stir, nor resist, nor 


speak, nor imagine the region I was in. I thought 


myself—I knew not where. 

Presently my bosom, which seemed pressed ‘as if 
with the heavy hand of an evil spirit,’ was lightened, 
and I began to feel a glow of warmth in the region of 
the heart, which had lain cold and motionless like a 
lump of ice. At first it seemed like a warm current 
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flowing gently through it, and by degrees extending 
itself, until a hundred warm, delicious streams began to 
course through my veins in as many different channels. 
I can next faintly remember another delightful sensation, 
produced by a consciousness of returning respiration. 


But still I could give 
* No sign, save breath, of having left the grave.’ 


A moment more, and I felt that the spell was broken, 
and that I could move my limbs. I partly raised 
myself, thought I half recollected the faces by which 
I was surrounded, and fell back exhausted. Cordials 
were then administered, a sense of drowsiness came 
over me, and I fell into a profound slumber, which 
must have lasted several hours. « « « When I 
awoke, the sun was shining cheerfully into the window 
of my own apartment in my father’s cottage, and my 
sweet and only sister, Mary, was hanging over me, 
watching for the moment when I should awake, and 
anxiously waiting to anticipate my wishes, and adminis- 
ter to every want. 

My fond sister! methinks I see thee now, bending 
over me as then—thy lovely countenance expressing 
the deepest solicitude for my situation, and the liveliest 


joy at every favorable-symptom, and thy mild, pensive 
blue eye beaming with delight, as thy unworthy 
brother awoke, as it were, once more into existence. 
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But Mary—dear, innocent, sainted Mary—is no 
more! Many and long are the years since, in the 
midst of youth and beauty, she was cut down like the 
wild-flower, while I, after entering the very gates of 


death, am still living! 





DREAMS OF BOYHOOD. 


BY MRS A. Me WELLS. 


Yon moss-grown cot—I gaze on it, 
Yon cot, the green hill-side below ; 
And as I gaze, I feel the tears 
Mine aching eyes o’erflow— 

It looks so as it used to look, 

When in the ivied porch we sat, 
My grandam, she a reverend dame, 
And I, a boy unknown to fame ;— 
But what recked I of that, 

When just to sit beside her knee 
Was happiness enough for me? 


To sit and listen, while she told 
The wonderous tales of ancient time— 
Of love-crossed maiden, hero slain, 


Legend and stately rhyme— 

How my young blood would warm to hear 
The feats that noble warrior did! 

My longing spirit stirred to see 


The big war and its pageantry ; 
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But in her lap I hid 
My piteous face, when tale of wo 
So mastered me that tears would flow. 


She was a stately woman;—proud, 

°T was said, she had been, in her youth; 
And rigid was she in her zeal 

For equity and truth. 

But there was ever in her eye, 

When turned on me, her orphan boy, 

A yearning tenderness, that told 

Of gentler thoughts, yet scarcely cold— 
Remains of hope and joy, 

That oft, in life’s declining hour, 

Revive in bright, though transient power. 


Who think that pleasure’s riot race, 
Life’s bustle, with its pomp and show, 
Alone can wake, alone are worth 
The eager spirits glow— 


They should have seen, albeit that age 


And pain her reverend form had bent, 
The holy smile, with chastened ray, 
Serenely in her eye that lay, 

While greedily I lent 

My very soul, with raptured ear 

As life were all too short to hear 
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Oh! never shall those hours return! 

The moss-grown cot—the humble thatch— 
The wicket—countless days have flown 
Since last I raised its latch. 

She sleeps within her honored grave, 

Who charmed away my boyish years; 
And there is nothing left for me, 

Where all my pleasure used to be, 

But memory and tears— 


The world has brought no recompense 


For what I lost when she went hence. 





THE TRI-PORTRAIT. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


°T was arich night in June. The air was all 
Fragrance and balm, and the wet leaves were stirred 
By the soft fingers of the southern wind, 

And caught the light capriciously like wings, 
Haunting the greenwood with a silvery sheen. 

The stars might not be numbered, and the moon, 
Exceeding beautiful, went up in heaven, 

And took her place in silence, and a hush, 

Like a deep sabbath of the night, came down 

And rested upon nature. I was out 

With three sweet sisters wandering, and my thoughts 
Took color of the moonlight, and of them, 

And I was calm and happy. Their deep tones, 
Low in the stillness, and by that soft air 

Melted to reediness, bore out like song, 


The language of high feelings, and I felt 


How excellent is woman when she gives 
To the fine pulses of her spirit way. 
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One was a noble being, with a brow 
Ample and pure, and on it her black hair 


Was parted, like a raven’s wing on snow. 

Her tone was low and sweet, and in her smile 
You read intense affections. Her moist eye 
Had a most rare benignity; her mouth, 

Bland and unshadowed sweetness, and her face 
Was full of that mild dignity that gives 

A holiness to woman. She was one 

Whose virtues blossom daily, and pour out 

A fragrance upon all who in her path 

Have a blest fellowship. I longed to be 

Her brother, that her hand might lie upon 
My forehead and her gentle voice allay 

The fever that is at my heart sometimes. 


There was a second sister, who would witch 
An angel from his hymn. I cannot tell 

The secret of her beauty. It is more 

Than her slight pencilled lip, and her arch eye, 
Laughing beneath its lashes, as if life 

Were nothing but a merry masque; ’t is more 
Than motion, though she moveth like a fay; 

Or music, though her voice is like a reed 
Blown by a low south wind; or cunning grace, 
Though all she does is beautiful; or thought, 
Or fancy, or a delicate sense, though mind 
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Is her best gift, and poetry her world, 

And she will see strange beauty in a flower 

As by a subtle vision—I care not 

To know how she bewitches. °T is enough 
For me that I can listen to her voice 

And dream rare dreams of music, or converse 
Upon unwrit philosophy, till I 

Am wildered between thoughts I cannot bound 
And the red lip that breathes them. 


On my arm 
Leaned an unshadowed girl, who scarcely yet 
Had numbered fourteen summers. I know not 
How I shall draw her picture—the young heart 
Has such a restlessness of change, and each 
Of its wild moods so lovely! I can see 
Her figure in its rounded beauty now, 


With her half flying step, her clustering hair 


Bathing a neck like Hebe’s, and her face 


By a glad heart made radiant. She was full 

Of the romance of girlhood. The fair world 

Was like an unmarred Eden to her eye, 

And every sound was music, and the tint 

Of every cloud a silent poetry. 

Light to thy path, bright creature! I would charm 
Thy being if I could, that it should be 

Ever as now thou dreamest, and flow on 


Thus innocent and beautiful to heaven! 
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We walked beneath the full and mellow moon 
Till the late stars had risen. It was not 


In silence, though we did not seem to break 


The hush with our low voices; but our thoughts 
Stirred deeply at their sources, and when night 
Divided us I slumbered with a peace 

Floating about my heart, which only comes 
From high communion. I shall never see 

That silver moon again without a crowd 

Of gentle memories, and a silent prayer 

That when the night of life shall oversteal 

Your sky, ye lovely sisters! there may be 

A light as beautiful to lead you on. 





‘THE CONDOR OF THE ANDES. 


BY T. FISHER. 


The following stanzas were suggested by a visit to a Condor,* 
taken a year or two since by an adventurous hunter from its nest 


on the Andes, and exhibited in the United States, 


WueEreE Winter o’er the blazing zones, 
Has telegraphed his polar thrones— 


Since his high course was traced in heaven, 


The day-star speeds his brightest glow, 


E’en his red chariot wheels are driven 
O’er steeps of everlasting snow; 
Where his own proud meridian beam 


Wakes but a cold and silvery gleam— 


Where the Cordilleras’ glacier height 
Reflects Aurora’s earliest light, 
I breathed the pure empyrean air, 


That swept around my birthplace there. 


* The extent of the full grown bird is sixteen feet. Wilson 
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Above me was the dark blue sky, 
Nature’s ethereal canopy; 
Beneath me the eternal snow, 
Whence Amazon’s far streamlets flow; 
Below the summit of my birth, 

Far spread the fairest climes of earth— 
In boundlessness, that might defy 
Aught but a falcon’s subtle eye. 


Thence—sternly from his home on high, 
Monarch of all the tribes that fly, 
Unrivalled o’er a wide domain 

Of glaciers, forests, and of plain, 

My parent wheeled his cloud-like form, 
Like some wild fragment of a storm, 
O’er blooming earth and glowing skies, 
Where Nature blends her loveliest dies, 
To where, on either hand, the sea 
Mirrored his peerless majesty— 


Or stooping to the fields of earth, 
Like being of celestial birth, 
Bore tribute from the herd or flock 
To Chimborazo’s dizzy height, 
Where his own eyrie beaconed rock 
Was red in evening’s lingering light. 
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Ere yet my bursting plumes had grown, 
Or heaven’s wide concave was my own, 






Struggling to rise above the rest, 






My sportive brothers of tlie nest, 






That I might feast my wayward eye, 






Where earth seemed mingling with the sky— 






I oft could mark the battle train, 






Far gleaming on the distant plain; 






Or when at eve we could descry 






Pale Vesper in the further sky, 






We knew Iberia’s watchfire’s glare 






Illumined the far horizon there— 










Until the beautious Queen of Night 
Announced her rising hour again, 






Lovely, as when the orient streaks 






That endless chain of icy peaks, 
And wakes the mountain-bird— 







On our own heaven-peering height, 
And o’er the world of glaciers, fell 
A mild unearthly blaze of light— 
I saw with transports of delight, 
I felt—but may not tell, 












A hunter scaled the glacier’ss brow, 
And I’m a hapless captive now— 






Cruel, to bear me thus away 






From my own regions of the day! 
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My sires had nestled and had flown 
Upon that lonely, loftiest height, 

And all beyond had been their own, 
Since first creative Nature hurled 
The lurking nucleus of the world— 
There transient ages shed their snows— 





And there the beam etherial flows 

In all the changes that it knows, 
Untarnished by the mists of earth, 

Brighter than when the Iris glows, 


Or gems of caverned birth. 





Ah! yes—in those heaven-lit skies, 
Wide circling round that crystal height, 
E’en now my parent proudly flies, 

Exulting in the day-star’s light. 


Ah! would that they had let me fly, 
To hover o’er my country’s hosts, 
And scream the trump of victory! 
For now Hispania’s flag is furled 
Forever in the Western world. 
Morillo ’s sought his native shore, 


To know Ulloa’s towers no more. 


ABRAHAM’S RETURN. 


BY THE REV. T. H: GALLAUDET. 


THE moon-beam shone serenely bright 
On the lone hill near Abraham’s tent ;— 

There Sarah stood, and stretched her sight 
Wistful along the way he went. 


The evening-board of simple fare, 
Duteous her careful hands had spread; 
Her fervent lips had breathed a prayer 


For blessings on her husband’s head— 


For blessings too, upon the child, 
Given to cheer her waning years; 
Their homeward path was drear and wild, 


She felt a wife’s, a mother’s fears. 


She thought of Abraham’s parting look, 


So meekly sad, so gravely mild; 
Of the farewell that Isaac took, 
When the tongue faltered of the child. 
18* 
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Why should they seek Moriah’s height, 
Nor first prepare the sacrifice; 

Why should they linger thus, till night 
Had cast her mantle o’er the skies? 


A passing cloud the moon concealed, 


Whose lustre through it dimly shone; 
But soon the queen of night revealed 


Her bright face from her silver throne. 


So fled the fearful doubts that threw 
A trancient gloom o’er Sarah’s face ; 
So did her gladsome look renew 
Its radiant lustre and its grace. 


That look now caught the forms obscure, 
Of son and husband dimly seen; 
Nearer they come, her joy is sure— 


°T is Abraham’s step, ’tis Isaac’s mien. 


She hastes their glad return to greet, 
With smile, with welcome, and with kiss; 
And is their aught on earth more sweet, 
Than such domestic scene of bliss! 


She bade them taste her frugal cheer, 
With kindest urgency the while; 
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And anxious then, she asked to hear 


The story of their journeying toil. 


And when the wondrous tale she heard, 
Her aching heart had well nigh broke ; 
Fearful she sighed at every word 


Her venerable consort spoke. 


For still to her o’erflowing eye 
It seems a sad reality ; 
Isaac she pressed her bosom nigh, 


As if he there more safe would be. 


And now the father raised his arm 
Descriptive of the dreadful scene ; 
To screen the trembling child from harm, 


The shrieking mother rushed between. 


‘Ah! spare, my lord,’ she faintly spoke, 
‘The son of our declining years ; 


Ah! spare him for a mother’s sake, 


Nor disregard a mother’s tears.’ 


‘ Submissive be to God’s behest,’ 
The father of the faithful said ; 
‘ He gave the child and he knows best 


When to resume the gift he made.’ 
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The arresting voice was heard—joy beamed 
From Sarah’s wildly anxious eye; 

Isaac is spared, and then she seemed, 
A moment lost in ecstasy. 


‘ And dost thou still, my Isaac live, 
And do I clasp thee to my breast? 
Twice, then, do I my son receive 
From Heaven, and thus am doubly blest.’ 


And, now, their evening hymn ascends, 


And now their grateful prayers arise, 


To Him who thus his grace extends, 


To Him who spared the sacrifice. 
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THE BRIDAL MORNING. 


BY MRS SIGOURNEY. 


Tears on thy bridal morning! Tears, my love! 
It ought not thus to be. Why, my full heart 

Is like the gladsome, long-imprisoned bird, 
Cleaving its way through the blue liquid arch, 


With liberty and song. Those dropping pearls 





Waste but thy bosom’s wealth. °T were well to keep 
Such treasures for those long arrears which grief 
Demands from the brief summer of our prime. 
I’ll turn magician, dearest, and compute 

What moves thy spirit thus. Remembered joys, 
Clustering so thickly round thy parent’s hearth, 
Put on bright robes at parting, and perchance, 

A mother’s sympathy, or the fond clasp 

Of thy young sister’s snowy arms, do bind 

Thine innocent soul in durance. Oh! my love! 
Cast my heart’s gold into the furnace-flame, 

And if it come not thence refined and pure, 

I’ll be a bankrupt to thy hope, and heaven 


Shall shut its gate on me. Come, sweetest, come! 


The holy vow shall tremble on thy lip, 
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And at God’s blessed altar shalt thou kneel, 

So meek and beautiful, that men will deem 

Some angel there doth pray. Then shalt thou be 
The dovelet of my green and fragrant bower, 
Trilling soft lays, and I will touch thy heart 

With such strong warmth of deathless tenderness, 
That all thy pictures of remembered joy 

Shall be as faded things. So be at rest, 

My soul beloved!—and let thy rosebud lip 


Smile, as *t was wont, in eloquent delight. 
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THE PRAIRIE ON FIRE. 


Unrt1t within a short period, the few men who were 
distinguished in this country, either in polite literature or 
the arts, were mere pupils of the English schools. Our 
writers of works of imagination were servile copyists 
of English writers, not only in style, but in thought, 
choice of subjects, and the way of treating them. 
If a poet described the seasons, he borrowed images 

» Mfrom Thomson, and not from the more beautiful skies 
above, or the milder landscapes around. If a novelist 
wrote a story, his heroes, heroines, plots, adventures— 
in short, his whole machinery, were borrowed from 
English books. 


os remarks would also apply to American painters. 


Jntil within a few years, they seldom condescended to 
spot: their canvass with an American landscape, or a 
scene from Yankee history. 

We are happy to observe that a new era of literature 
and the arts has dawned upon our country. Our writers 
of historical fiction now present the world with tales 
into which are woven our own rivers, lakes, hills, 


mountains, meadows, and prairies—our own spring and 
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summer, autumn and winter—our own heroes and our 
own society; thus adding to the natural interest felt 
in ‘our own, our native land,’ the finer associations of 
poetry and romance. Our own painters, too, have 
at length discovered the beauty with which nature is 
adorned in this Western world, and the moral interest. 
which attaches to the pages of its history. 

There are persons who look upon these things with 
indifference, and others who regard them with disgust. 
Painting, poetry, and romance, even of a national #Ad 
historical character, are imagined to be childish trifles 
by many, and by many others to be pernicious imstru- 
ments of folly and dissipation. We regard them.ina 
very different light. We believe them to be powerful 
auxiliaries to the formation of national character— 
calculated in their nature to elevate and refine society, 
and to cherish and confirm one of the best sentiments 
of the human breast—love of country. In this light, 
they acquire importance, and we therefore mark their 
progress with peculiar interest. 

The picture, of which we here present a copy, under 
the title of the Prairie on Fire, is, we believe, Fisher’s 
first attempt at a subject of a historical character. His 
success is truly surprising, and justifies the anticipation 
that he will soon add to the reputation he sustains as 
an excellent landscape painter, that also of a successful 


painter of historical subjects. 
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The scene of the picture mentioned above, will be 
found in Cooper’s Prairie, to which we refer the reader. 
It represents the party, consisting of the Trapper, 
Middleton, Paul Hover, Dr Batteus, Inez, and Ellen, 
surrounded by the encroaching flames, at the moment 
when the Trapper ‘ approached the opposite margin of 
the grass, which still environed them in a tall and 
dangerous circle, and selecting a handful of the driest 
of the herbage, he placed it over the pan of his rifle. 
The light combustible kindled at the flash. Then he 
placed the little flame into a bed of’ the standing fog, 
and withdrawing from the spot to the centre of the ring, 
he patiently awaited the result. 

‘The subtle element seized with avidity upon its 
new fuel, and in a moment forked flames were gliding 
among the grass, as the tongues of ruminating animals 
are seen rolling among their food, apparently in quest 
of its sweetest portions. 

‘« Now,” said the old man, holding up a finger, and 
laughing in his peculiarly silent manner, “ you shall 
see fire fight fire!”’’ 

The force and merit of the picture will be best 
understood by reading the sixth chapter of the second 
volume of the work referred to. 
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TO THE FRINGILLA MELODIA.* 


BY H. PICKERING. 


Joy fills the vale, 
With joy ecstatic quivers every wing, 
As floats thy note upon the genial gale, 
Sweet bird of spring! 


The violet 
Awakens at thy song, and peers from out 


Its fragrant nook, as if the season yet 


Remained in doubt— 


While from the rock 
The columbine its crimson bell suspends, 
That careless vibrates, as its slender stalk 
The Zephyr bends. 


Say! when the blast 
Of winter swept our whitened plains, what clime— 
What summer realm thou gladdedst, and how was past 
Thy joyous time? 


* The Song Sparrow. 
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Did the green isles 
Detain thee long? or, ’mid the palmy groves 
Of the bright South, where Liberty now smiles, 
Didst sing thy loves? 


Oh! well I know 
Why thou art here thus soon, and why the bowers 


So near the sun have lesser charms than now 


Our land of flowers. 


Thou art returned 
On a glad errand—to rebuild thy nest, 
And fan again the gentle fire that burned 


Within thy breast. 


And thy wild strain, 
Poured on the gale, is love’s transporting voice, 
That, calling on the plumy choir again, 


Bids them rejoice! 


Nor calls alone 
T’ enjoy, but bids improve the fleeting hour— 
Bids all that ever heard Love’s witching tone, 


Or felt his power. 


The poet too 
It soft invokes to touch the trembling wire; 
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Vet ah! how few its sounds shall list, how few 
His song admire! 


But thy sweet lay, 
Thou darling of the spring! no ear disdains; 
Thy sage instructress, Nature, says, ‘Be gay!’ 
And prompts thy strains. 


Oh! if I knew 
Like thee to sing, like thee the heart to fire, 
Youth should enchanted throng, and Beauty sue 
To hear my lyre. 


Oft as the year 
In gloom is wrapped, thy exile I shall mourn; 
And oft as smiles the spring, shall hail sincere 


Thy glad return. 





OTTER-BAG, 
THE ONEIDA CHIEF. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


Or twentyeight Indian tribes that inhabited South 


Carolina, in 1670, when it began to be settled by the 
whites, twentysix had entirely disappeared in 1785, 
when the history of the State was published. Three 
years after that, the only town of the Catawbas, the only 
tribe of Indians left in South Carolina, contained but 
four hundred and fifty inhabitants, of which number, 
about one hundred and fifty were fighting men; and 
in 1802, they could scarcely number sixty men in the 
list of their warriors, or two hundred persons in their 
whole nation. Yet the Catawbas, who were able to 
muster one thousand warriors, when the pale men first 
appeared in that part of North America, are but one of 
these twentyeight powerful tribes, and South Carolina 
is but one of the twentyfour United States, every 
one of which has grown up in a like way, out of the 
burial-place of nations, to overshadow the heritage of 
the red man forever. 
19° 
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So too, in the North; for when the fathers of New 
England arrived in that part of America, they found it 


in the possession of a great variety of people—the woods 
were alive with red men. But nation after nation 
disappeared from their path, and in 1792, there were 
but eighteen hundred and fifty left of the Pequods, the 
Narragansetts, the Pawkunnawkuts, the Massachusetts, 
and the Pawtuckets, all of whom were included within 
the boundaries of a single State, though one hundred 
and seventy years before, these very tribes alone were 
able to bring into the field eighteen thousand warriors. 
*But there does not seem to be any principle of 
natural law,’ says an American writer,* who would 
appear to feel that the red men are departing too rapidly 
from the face of that earth, which their fathers had 
dominion over, ages and ages ago; ‘any principle of 
natural law by which savage tribes can claim full right 
to the whole of the widest region which they wander 
over in the chase, and to the perpetual exclusion of 
civilized settlers. If then, they have not a full right, 
what right have they? and to how much territory 
have they any right?’ Suffer the red man to reply 
as I have heard him reply, to argument such as this. 
‘We have no rights left. How should we have? 
You are mightier than we. What is not ours is yours; 


you are the lawgivers and you are the judges. We 


* Edward Everett. 
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have no right now to a single foot of earth nor a single 
drop of water—if—if it be as you say; if our right be 
not a full right to the uninhabited country, over which 
our fathers pursued their prey. Our fathers did not 
hunt the creatures of God for pleasure, as the white 


men do; they went no further than they were obliged 


to go, for the support of life according to their mode of 


life. Why then is not their right to so much earth as 
they hunted over, a natural right, so much earth being 
necessary to them, so much territory being required 
for their subsistence? You may be happy in your way 
with less territory than we require; but is that a reason 
for depriving us of what we require? If it be true, 
then why may not some other people who require less 
territory than you to support life, come to you and 
say, ‘*‘ Here! we are more powerful than you; take the 
tools with which we dig up the earth, change your 
mode of life, adopt our ways, eat rice and fish, and live 
on the water and be happy;”’ and how could you refuse? 
They only take what they regard as your superfluity; 
and you take what you regard as our superfluity. You 
require us to eat bread, to give up our gods, our religion, 
our mode of life, and to cultivate the earth as you do, 
because you say more people might be supported by 
the same earth, if we would. What if the Chinese 
were able to argue with you, as you argue with us? 


More people might be supported by the earth which 
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you occupy, if you would but be reasonable, and give 
up your gods, and your meat, and live as the Chinese do. 

‘But we are savages, and the white people who are 
wiser than we are, have alaw, by which, if a white 


man goes ashore upon a new part of the earth, and 
gives it a name, and buries a bottle, and hoists a flag 


over it, his tribe have what the savages who dwell in 
it, and have pursued their prey over it, age after age, 
have not, according to such law; that is, a full right.’ 

Centuries and centuries ago, North America must 
have been more populous by far than it is now; the 
tumuli that are ploughed up every year in the Western 
wilderness, are to be regarded as proof. They are 
like a chain of military works now, link after link 
overshadowed by large. trees that have grown up out 
of the wreck of other large trees. Or it may be 
that they are burial-places; it may be that they are the 
outworks of a great empire—the path of her battles— 
the route of her march from sea to sea—the places 
where she halted in her career from the rude north to 
the warm south, from the rough Atlantic to the smooth 
Pacific, from the high parts of our earth, 


‘ Where the stars and the hills are together at night,’ 
away to the green level, where she disappeared forever. 


But in either case they prove, that ages ago, the very 


solitudes were peopled from shore to shore. 
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What a field for inquiry! The white man of our day, 


weary of the life that men lead in fellowship, plunges 


into the awful woods of that country where the chief 
nations of Europe might be concealed from each other; 
and hoping to find a spot of earth never visited by 
mortal man before, journies away week after week, 
and month after month, pitches upon a spot, prepares 
to be happy, sets fire to the trees, gets ready the 
plough or the spade with a notion that he is about to 
see what was buried there on the morning of the first 
day, and lo! when it cleaves the earth, it turns up the 
vestiges of a mighty people, the skeleton of a race 
that is no more. If he go further, itis thesame. At 
every step, he treads upon the proof that a nation has 
preceded him. Wherever the soil is reached by the 
sunshine or the wind or the rain, wherever it is laid 
open to the sky, flowers and herbage start up that 
appear to belong to another world. 

There may be no such ruins in America as are found 
in Europe, or in Asia, or in Africa; but other ruins there 
are of a prodigious magnitude—the ruins of a mighty 
people. There may be no places of pilgrimage in 
America, unless it be some lonely battle-ground, already 
forgotten by the neighbourhood, overgrown with a 
new forest, and overshadowed with a perpetual deep 
darkness, or covered far and wide with a sea of 


weltering herbage—the frightful vegetation of death; 
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no places that have been sanctified by song and story, 
age after age, with beautiful tradition or with fierce 
poetry, save here and there a small spot of earth shut 
in by the great hills, or fortified by the everlasting 
rocks, where the red man withstood the white man, 
while the noise and the flash of the terrible weapons 
with which the latter shot fire into the hearts of the 
former, appeared to the savage to be that very noise 
and brightness which he had seen set fire to the woods 
about his path, tear up the earth under his feet, and 
shatter the very sky over his head; or some other 
shadowy quiet place, or smooth hill-top where the men 
of the revolution made war upon their fathers and 
brothers—upon the most powerful nation of the earth 
while her ships covered the sea, and her armies were on 
the march in every quarter of the globe. There may 
be no piles of barbarian architecture, each a wilderness 
of turrets, towers, and battlements, rocking to the sea- 
breeze, or overshadowing the high places of power in 
America; no half buried city, like the pillared and 
sculptured treasuries of art which encumber the earth 
and choke up the rivers of the old world, or come and 
go with the tide—appear and disappear, day after day, 
along the sea-shore of states that have perished forever, 
cities buried by the volcano or the earthquake, over- 
thrown by the savage, swept over by the sea, or 
swallowed up by the sand of the desert—yet crowded 
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with strange beauty and full of glorious wreck; no 


prodigies of the mist—of .that beautiful dim vapor, 


the twilight of another world, the atmosphere of 
tradition, through which the bannered places, the 
rocky fortresses, and the haughty piles of Europe loom 
with a most unearthly grandeur. But if there are no 
such things in America, there are things which are 
to be found nowhere else on earth now—the live 
wreck of a prodigious empire that has departed from 
before our face within the memory of man; the last 
of a people who have no history, and who but the 
other day were in the possession of a quarter of the 
whole earth. 

Let the man of Europe strike into the great woods 
of America, and he will meet with men at every step, 
who not only are, but who look as if they are the very 
last of a mighty people. Their carriage is eloquent 
with the story of departed power. They are grave 
men, whose heads, if they were ever registered by the 
painter, or perpetuated in marble, would be a biography 
of themselves, and a history of their time. He would 
look upon them as he would upon the armour and bones 
of buried giants, thrown up by an earthquake, washed 
bare by a torrent, or abruptly disclosed by the turning 
aside of a river from its path. Would that I were able 
to record here what I know of the undegenerate 


savages of America, of their sorrows and their suflerings, 
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of their valor and of their virtue. The simple truth, 
even such truth as might be gathered from the tales of 
the white man, the natural foe of the red man, would 
be the most affecting history that ever appeared. 

Up to this day no faithful portrait of the North 
American savage is to be had, either in prose or poetry. 
I have been occupied in the search for the greater part 
of my life. A thousand portraits I have met with, 


some graver and some lighter, some by the people of 


America and some by the people of Europe; yet no one 
of the whole had an air of truth to me, for I knew the 
savages well—not one was enough like the great 
original to move me as the shadow of a live Indian 
would, though it fell athwart my path where I knew 
that I was perfectly safe; not one had the show of stern 
strong reality, such as would appear in the portrait of 
a red man, if it were painted from life. 

You may have heard much of the native North 
Americans; you may have worried through book after 
book professing to treat of their familiar ways; pored 
over poem after poem, novel after novel, history after 
history. You may have met with one or two alive, on 
your side of the great deep; and yet, if you are like 
other people in Europe, or even like the great body of 
people in America, who meet with such red men every 
hour in the day as you have met with, you are in all 
human probability so unprepared for the truth, that if 
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I were to tell you any one of the multitude of stories 
that are known to be true about the savages of America’ 
it would appear to you more improbable than a good 


part of such as are thrown aside every year now, by 
those who purvey for the circulating library or the 
nursery 

I might refer you to the record left by Smith who 
settled Virginia—one of the most extraordinary men of 
his age. But for Pocahontas the Indian girl, who 
interfered just in time to save his life, at the risk of her 
own, he would have been put to death by Powhatan, 
her imperious father. Already were the stones brought 
forth for the sacrifice, already were the clubs lifted 
with which the brains of the white man were to be 
dashed out, when the beautiful daughter of Powhatan, 
a child of ten or eleven years of age, broke away from 
the side of her royal father, and threw herself upon the 
neck of the white man, the scourge of her tribe, the 
brave terrible stranger, and clung to him till her father 
consented to spare his life. 

Or I might refer you to the death of Namantenoo, 
the head-sachem of all the Narragansetts. He had 
ventured down from the northern wilderness toward 
Seaconck, near the seat of Philip, in 1676, to procure 
seed corn to plant the towns which the English had 
deserted on Connecticut river. This sachem was a son 
of Miantonimoh, and inherited the pride of his father. 
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He would not accept his life, when offered on the 
condition that he should make peace with the English. 
When he was informed that it was determined to put 
him to death, he said, ‘I like it well; I shall die before 
my heart is sofi, before I shall have spoken anything 
unworthy of myself.’ And here it will occur to the 
reader that the English would not have made the offer 
to such a foe, if they had been doubtful of Indian faith; 
and that, if Namantenoo had been what the white men 
would have us believe the red men are, he would not 
have scrupled to say whatever they desired him to say. 
But no, he chose to die—it was better for him to die, 
than to give such security for peace. 

Or I might refer to the behaviour of the red men of 
the South and West, when they were beset on every 
side by the power of the whites, whom they could not 
reach with their arrows; to the fortitude, the valor and 
death of many a boy; to’the true story of Indians who 
died of a broken heart, while they were yet in the 
flower of youth—who died in a fever of wrath, because 
they were not able to avenge a word or a look of insult 
offered by white men, who stood hedged in by a mul- 
titude of troops; of the Pequod people who were burnt 
to death not merely by families but by villages, before 
they would sue for peace or utter acry; of the Chicka- 
saws, the bravest wild men that ever trod the earth; 


of the warrior Creeks, the brown Apollos of the wilder- 
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ness, who, in a late war, after their whole territory had 
been swept over with fire and sword, with wreck and 
savage desolation, after they had battled their way 
back, step by step, from the sea-shore, from hill to hill, 
and from river to river—almost from sea to sea—being 
persuaded that if they would preserve their liberty, 
they must be worthy of it in a way never heard of 
among their people, consulted together for a whole 


night—and the proposition was carried in the negative 


by only two voices—whether they should put their 
wives and little ones to death, go back to the field once | 
more, and die man to man each with his particular foe. 

Or I might remind you of what occurred only a few 
years ago, when the celebrated Knife-chief of the 
Pawnee-Loups, after having got a reputation such as no 
man ever had before at his age, among the tribe, carried 
offa female prisoner from the midst of them, at the 
moment when they were going to put her to death, set 
her upon a wild horse, and came back to receive the 
judgment of the priesthood, the warriors, and the people, 
who had come together on a great occasion, according 
to the habit of ages, for sacrifice. 

But I might go on forever in this way, and still you 
would have no such familiar idea of the native North 
American as I wish you to have. You should be with 
him face to face, you should hear the sound ‘of his 
haughty step and bold voice in the far free country 
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that he walks over yet, with the tread of dominion. 
You should see what he is there, to learn his true 
character. If you are fond of poetry, or love the 
drama, the warlike, the piteous, or the wonderful, the 
biography of such red men as we meet with every day 
in the woods of America, would be a treasure to you. 
‘ But why,’ it may be asked by the man of Europe, 
‘why are we so ignorant of the true character of the 


people, about whom so much has been said?’ Before I 
tell my story—a story which I know to be true, and 
by which a more familiar idea of the Indian character, 
may be had, permit me to say why. Itis owing to 
the inability of the witnesses to judge of what they 


describe, or to their want of probity, when they are 
otherwise able to judge. 

The Indian trader is the chief witness about the red 
people of America; but the Indian trader is generally 
either a white savage, a rude, rough, ignorant man, or 
a shrewd, profligate knave, unprincipled, crafty, and 
regardless of everything but prey—for nobody else 
would undertake to do what the majority of Indian 
traders are obliged to do. 

The missionary or preacher, a second chief source of 
all that we know about the red men of America, 
either leaves them before he has learnt their language, 
and become reconciled to their mode of life, or abides 
with them so long that his judgment is very sure to be 
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warped in their favor. If he comes away befoie he 
has grown so familiar with their mode of life as to 
enjoy it, he is not likely to be master of their language; 
and, aware that he will be questioned wherever he 
may go, and especially by the whites who employed 
him, for not having done all that he and they were 
childish enough to hope for, when he struck into the 
mighty wilderness, the everlasting solitudes of America, 
in search of a people who could bear the overthrow of 
their gods without being ruffled in their temper, the 
mockery of their superstition whatever it was, without 


mocking in reply—he prepares to throw the blame of 


his failure upon the waywardness or the stupidity of 


the savages. And if he do not come away before he is 
reconciled to their mode of life and familiar with their 
language, he must abide with them so long that his 
word in their behalf would be that of a partial judge; 
so very long, that he must have outgrown all sympathy 
for the whites, or outlived his young partialities, formed 
new attachments of a nature to disqualify him as a 
witness between the two, toor become established in 
the priesthood 

Of the preachers who return to society, after they 
have been a good while with the red men (And if they 
have not been a good while with them, how are they 
to understand their character?) very few have the 
the courage or the probity, and fewer still the power 
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to describe without exaggeration, the true temper of 
the haughty, grave, inaccessible heathen, or the true 
character of their awful superstition.. Whither would 
you go then, if this be true, for a fair portrait of the 
wild man? The traders are never to be trusted with 
such a hope, for even where they wish to speak the 
truth, being what they are, uneducated, vulgar men, of 
a rough nature and full of inbred bitter prejudice, they 
are sure to mislead you. They are not employed to 


search into the history, the habits, the language, or the 


peculiarities of the red men—they are traders—traders 
in fur, not in the relics of a bygone age; in beaver and 
muskrat, otter and bear skin robes, not in ponderous 
tablets, nor images of rock or earth, nor weapons of 
early war. 

Now and then, it is true, there may be a white 
savage, or a misanthrope, or a prisoner of war, whose 
word you may take about some trivial matter which he 
has had a fair opportunity of seeing with his own eyes; 
but they are so rarely to be met with, even among the 
whites of America, that what may be gathered in this 
way with you would be hardly worth mentioning. 

‘ And these are the people on whom you are obliged 
to depend for your knowledge of the Indian character,’ 
said a military man who had served in the revolutionary 
war, side by side with the savages. ‘Believe me, sir, 
they are not worthy of regard. To know the savages 
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of our country, you must live among them as I did, 
neither as a preacher nor as a trader, and long enough 
to understand their language, though not so long as to 
become thoroughly incorporated with a tribe. You are 
a young man; it may be worth your while to study their 
history; and if I were not so old, I should be happy 
to furnish you with a multitude of anecdotes which 
have occurred either to me, or under my immediate 
observation. Perhaps at some future period it may be 
in my power, and if it ever should, you shall hear 
from me. I have dwelt with the Indians at a period of 
my life when my perilous youth, and my joy in every 
sort of hazardous adventure would have made me live 
anywhere, with almost any sort of people, if they were 
fond of war, and strong of heart. I became a personage 
of influence with a particular tribe of the south, and I 
left them—I hardly know why—but I know that I 
have never been happy since.’ 

‘ You served in the revolutionary war, did you not?’ 
said I, with a view to bring him out; for I had been 
told, on pretty good authority, that he had been a leader 
of the red men during a part of the war. 

* Yes.’ 

‘Pray tell me—I beg your pardon; but I have an 


idea that the Indians are dreadfully misrepresented—’ 


‘ They are.’ 


‘ And particularly as to what concerns their good faith.’ 
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‘Your idea is well founded. The French never 
complained of their lack of faith, nor did the Spanish, 
nor do the British of our day.” 

‘And of their eloquence too, I have an idea, from 
what I have heard of Tecumthe—’ 

‘*Tecumthe was a half breed, sir, and it is a part of 
their nature to talk. The white men of Europe, sir— 
eyeing me with a look which made me say— 

‘I am not of Europe, sir, I am a native American—’ 

‘God forbid!’ 

‘Why so—’ 

‘Have I not heard you speak with severity of our 
fathers?’ 

‘You have, so far as the Indians of America are 
concerned ; but proceed, I beseech you, with what you 
were going to say, and I will undertake to justify 
myself when you have done, for the severity you 
speak of.’ 

‘ Will you!—Give us your hand.’ 

*There—’ 

‘Sir, 1 was going to say that the white men of 
Europe, and I might have said of America also, have 
exceedingly false and absurd notions of what they call 


Indian eloquence. The language of a red orator is 


nothing. You see speeches every day that pass for 
Indian oratory, speeches that are imitated by all who 
desire to give others an idea of Indian oratory; and yet, 
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sir, I assure you that I do not know of a speech in the 
world, nor of a single paragraph I might say, decidedly 
characteristic of the native Indian—the serious, proud, 
uncorrupted Indian of the back-woods. 

‘ His language is remarkable for sobriety, for a severe 
and familiar plainness—not for bold ornament nor 
metaphor. It abounds with short, strong phraseology, 
and abruptness, but not with such abruptness, I will say 
that for the Indian orator, as we see everywhere now in 
the reported speeches of the red men. The very few 
ornaments—and very few they are, whatever. people 
may suppose, that occur in the speech of a red man, are 
not so much his ornaments, as they are the ornaments 
of his tribe or people. They are a part of the very 


language he speaks, and are after all but few, and 


meagre enough, considered as conventional poetry or 
metaphor, though important as a part of the language. 
They are never the poetical combinations nor the rhe- 
torical embellishments of the individual. His thoughts 
are eloquent, but never in the way that ours are, with 
beauty of speech—they are so with a sort of barbarous 
candor, and straightforwardness. They are full of 
passion—full of energy, but they are never what they 
are represented to be; they are never beautiful, they 
are never charged with tropes, nor capable of being 
tortured into mere poetry. His imagery is a sort of 
household, everyday imagery, and, I am rather inclined 
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to believe, the fragments of another language—a 
language older than that in which he speaks now, 
whatever that may be, or derived .from the barbarous 


poetry of some earlier and mightier people; for the 


idiom is peculiar, the phraseology and the thought 
foreign—that is, unlike the body of the language in 
which these little fragments are found, as it were, 
imbedded, like so many bright shells or gems of beauty, 
in a dull, fixed medium of earth.’ 

‘God bless me! sir—’ 

‘I beg your pardon—’ 

‘You have made poetry yourself, I dare say?’ 

‘If I had sir, I should never own it—’ 

‘No!’ 

‘ And what is much more wonderful, sir, in my view, 
these peculiar turns of speech and figurative combina- 
tions are, if not precisely alike, much more alike in 
every language of North America than perhaps anv 
other part of any other two languages that prevail 
here. Thus, go where you will, you hear the red 
men talk of burying the hatchet, of smoking the pipe of 
peace, of planting the tree of peace in the rock, or of 
keeping the chain of peace forever bright; of the land 
of souls, and of hearts growing soft with fear; but 
while you encounter these particular forms of speech 
with a multitude more, among all the tribes of America, 
among those who dwell hundreds and hundreds of 
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leagues apart, having no knowledge of one another, 
they always appear to be unlike the great body of 
the language in which they are found. Cases have 
occurred where two wild men have met, neither of 
whom understood a syllable of the other’s tongue, and 
yet by means of a few of these beautiful strange frag- 
ments of what I take to have been a very old and rich 
language, aided by looks and gesture, they have been 
able to understand each other.—’ 

‘Which goes to show, my dear sir, that after all, 
poetry is a sort of universal language, if not in Europe, 
at least here—here among the mighty woods and waters 
of America.’ 

He drew a long breath, and proceeded. ‘ Perhaps 
the best specimen of Indian oratory that we have now, 
is the speech of Logan the Mingo chief; and yet Mr 
Jefferson, to whom we are indebted for it, knows very 
well, that instead of being a true speech, or the trans- 
lation of a true speech, it is altogether untrue.’ 

‘ Indeed!—’ 

‘ Altogether untrue, sir; and as for the speeches that 
are generally put forth in America, or published by 
authority, after there has been a war, a treaty of 
cession, a talk and a great council, they are positively 


mere trash and counterfeit—considered, I mean,.with 


regard to the peculiarity of style or thought of the 


speaker; and about as much like the speech of a true 
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Indian orator, as a bad imitation’ of bad poetry would 
be like the speech of a man of business, thoroughly at 
home with his subject and full of good sense; or about 
as much like the truth as the poetry of Ossian would 
be like the speech of a thoughtful brave man, who had 
a bargain to make with a foe. The interpreters—the 
doers of these things into English—are sad fellows, to 
be sure; a set of audacious blockheads nineteen times 
out of twenty—without a common share of the com- 


monest education, whose meagre knowledge of the 


Indian dialect has been picked up any how, while they 
were trading for beaver, and are generally a patchwork 
of all the fine phrases they may happen to remember, 
about pipes and hatchets, great talkers and good fathers, 
and great spirits and war clubs.’ 

By this time the old man was worked up to the true 
pitch for story telling, and before we parted he gave 
me in his peculiar way, a sort of general view of the 
Indian character, illustrated by a score of anecdotes and 
four or five stories, one of which, relating to Otter-Bag, 
the Oneida Chief, a warrior of no‘e in the revolutionary 
struggle, I have an idea that I can repeat almost in the 
very words of the narrator—a man white with age, and 
yet all afire with the recollections of youth. 

‘ Otter-Bag was no chief,’ said he, ‘ though everybody 
called him the Oneida Chief; he was only a warrior, 


but being a man of prodigious bodily power, and great 
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courage, the people stood more in awe of him than 
they did of their chiefs. We never had so implacable 
or so dangerous a foe. But after he had done us a deal 
of mischief, we laid a trap for him, and he was captured 
by the four brothers of a young man that I knew—as 


brave a boy as ever trod shoe-leather—he was carried 


off at noonday by Otter-Bag, from the heart of a large 


town, while our troops were parading for review. 
The affair made a great noise at the time; for the 
commander-in-chief, who was within a bow-shot of the 
wall, under cover of which the boy was carried away, 
would not believe the story that he told on a bit of 
paper, which we found a day or two afterwards, directed 
to his father. But when Otter-Bag was brought in, 
he told the same story; and the captive, who returned 
about the same time, related the affair in such a way 
as to give the enterprise of the Oneida Chief rather a 
good-natured look.’ 

* How so?’ 

‘ Why the boy had merely popped out of the lodge 
to speak to somebody who lived on the other side of a 
high brick wall, about the review, when Otter-Bag 
snapped him up, and ran off with him—’ 

© Whai!’ 

‘Poor Jerry Smith! everybody loved him, and every- 
body pitied his old father, who had six boys in the army, 
while the British were in that neighbourhood—’ 
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‘ He must have been a very small boy, to be carried 
off in that way.’ 

‘He was a boy of six feet four, and well put together, 
and con-sider’ble actyve, as we say in the north—lick 
his weight in wild-cats any day. He told me how it 
happened. ‘“ Why,” said he, “ afore I knew where I 
was, Otter-Bag jumped out of the shadow, and told me 
to give up ny watch, and make no noise, and foller him. 
I had n’t any arms at all, not so much as a knife, but 
as he did n’t appear to be any better off, I could n’t help 
laughin’ right in his face. But some how or other he 
was made o’ too good stuff—and he swore he would n’t 
go without me; and so, after some talk between us, 
I thought Id see if, instead of being made to foller 
him off, I could n’t make him follow me into the lodge. 
So I give him a grip, and told him be was my prisoner. 
‘ Better not,’ said he; ‘no good for you.” We’ll see 
how that is, Mr Copperhead; and so I began to pull 
away at him, and he began to make mouths at me; 
but I could n’t move the aggravatin’ feller a single step. 
‘ You know me?’ said he, running his head right into 
my face, and showin’ all his teeth. So I gives him 
another pull for that. ‘ You know me now,’ said he, 
No, says I, who the devil are you?) How came you 
here—I was all out o’ breath. ‘No speak um dat now,’ 
said he; ‘ you go—you no go long o’ me, now, hey?’ 


Go along with you! said I; no, faith! but you shall go 
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long o’ me, and so, as I spoke, I threw myself at him 
head first; but Lord you! you know somethin’ o’ me; 
you ’ve seen me throw five out o’ six of our troop as fast 
as ever they could come up, and you know that them 
ere Injunns are hardly ever a match for a white man, 
at close-hug; and yet I hope I may die if I was any 
more in the hands o’ that are chap, than he would be— 
no, not more than you would be in the hands o’ Goliah. 
I had determined to have his scalp or he should have 
mine, as he would n’t give up, and I ¢old him so; and 
afore the words were well out o’ my mouth, whip! 
there I was on my back!—flat enough, I tell you. 
So, arter a breath o’ two, he tells me to get up and 
foller him. I swore I would n’t stir a step, I’d see 
him d— first; if he wanted me, he should carry me. 
I was about mad enough then, I guess, when he ’d 


come to that; and I was jest a-goin’ to call out for 


somebody to take him off, or bring me a knife—I could 


hear the troop jest on t’ other side o’ the wall, and see 
the feathers over the top as they gut on their hosses 
and rid off to review—lI was jest a-goin’ to baw! out, 
I say, when, what does my gentleman do but he whips 
out a knife as long as your arm, and says he to me, says 
he, ‘You go now? you no go, Derry’—he could n’t 
say Jerry—still I would n’t go, I’d ruther be stuck fust; 
for how should I ever be able to stomach the story afore 


dad, or bear to be twitted all the days o’ my life, afore 
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Enoch, and Josh, and the gals, about bein’ lugged off, 
head fust, by sich a feller as, that, like a sheep with a 
gag in her mouth. ‘ You know me now?’ said he once 
more, feelin’ my throat as if he had n’t quite made up 
his mind whether to wipe his knife across it or no, an’ 
lookin’ at me all the time, as if he thought I should 
enjoy the joke with him, whatever he concluded to do— 
‘I say, Derry, you know me now?” I was beginnin’ for 
to get rather tired of so much fol-de-rol, an’ so, says I 
to him, says I, No—I do not—an’ if you are a goin’ to 
stick, stick away; I ’ll never give up; I would n’t give 
up in sich a case to Otter-Bag himself. Devil take the 
chap, if he did n’t yaw haw right out, when he heered 
me say that. Whereupon, you see, gettin’ up as well 
as ever I could on one elbow, while he sot on my body, 
I up and tells him, I’d be much obleeged to him, if 
he ’d be so kind as to let me know what on arth he was, 


afore he stuck me; for, ’tween you an’ me, our major, 


I thought I knew putty much all the strong men there 
was a-goin’, black, white, an’ red, in our parts, and I 
was gettin’ rather curous to know a little more about 
this ’ere chap, for I never seed his match in my life, 
by George; so arter a consider’ble heave or two, findin’ 
I could n’t dislodge him, the great awk’ard bear, I up 
and says to him, says I, Who are you? and so says he 
to me, says he, ‘I’m Otter-Bag;’ and so, says I, That 
beats all, by gosh if it don’t; upon which he gits off, 
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an’ I gits up, an’ arter a word or two, says he to me 
again, ‘ You go now—you no go?’ What could I say to 
that are? and what could I do agin sich a feller? Why 
nothin’ at all; and so off creeps he, and away creeps I 
arter him, on all fours, right in eend, like our Watch 
arter a wolf.” 

‘ When the brave boy came to this part of the story,’ 
continued the old major, recovering his natural speech, 
and throwing off his admirable imitation of the north, 
‘I made a remark on the folly of Otter-Bag, in suffering 
his captive to lag in the rear; but Jerry Smith soon 
satisfied me that it made little difference to either who 
went first. “ Why Lord you!” said Jerry, “he could’a 
tied me neck an’ heels together in a double bow-knot 
afore I could ’a said my soul ’s my own.” Well, what 
more, said I. ‘What more? why, nothin’,” said Jerry, 
‘what more ’d you haive?” Nothing! why Otter-Bag 
says you almost overpowered him on the way. ‘ Why, 
that ’s true enough,” continued the poor boy, ‘an’ Ill 


tell you how that was, our major; fact is, hed gut a 


rifle hid in the bushes, back o’ the heap, an’ so, arter 


we ’d gut there, an’ tired enough o’ creepin’ I was, 

I tell you, afore he ’d made sure on’t, says he to me, 

‘Now Derry, you may go which way you like, only 

if you don’t go my way,’ said he, ‘Ill make you,’ 

said he; an’ he was putty consider’ble sure o’ what he 

said, with a six foot gun over his shoulder; an’ so, arter 
21° 
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we ’d gut clear o’ the camp, Otter-Bag, he seemed to be 
putty easy about me, an’ neighbourly enough in his way, 
an’ he was jest a beginnin’ to tell me what made him 
carry me off; he ’d hearn tell so much of me, he said, 
he wanted to see me, and show me to his people ; so jest 
then we was gwyin’ over the steep o’ the rock there, 
that one ’t hangs over the pond, you know where ’t is, 


an’ he was gwyin’ afore, and so thinks I to myself, 


now for it Jerry! now ’s your time! If you ’ve gut one 
y y ty gt 


atom the pluck o’ your daddy in you, you ’II pitch Mistir 
Otter-Bag head over heels right into the water below, 
or, if you can’t do no more, you can get his rifle away. 
So, without sayin’ a word, I gives a jump at his back, 
jest when he was gwyin’ over the very tip top o’ the 
rock, with a two hundred feet fall among the sharp 
rocks right afore him; but darn his hide, if he wan’t 
ready for me “bout the quickest—them are etarnal 
Injunns, they are not to be trapped so easy by a white 
man—ketch a weazel asleep; an’ so we had another 
tug, but he whaps me over on my back, same as if I 
was a child, and wrenches the rifle away, and gits up, 
and puts it to my side, and jest when I ’m expectin’ him 
to blow a hole through my body, as I should ’a done 
through his, I vow, if I’d a gut the upper hand o’ him, 
what d’ ye think he dooze? the great good-for-nothin’ 
fool—wh y, he makes me git up, and when I ’m up, he 
gives me kick, and tells me to git along afore nex time.” 
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‘Such was the story of the boy,’ said the major, 
‘and every word of it is true, I am sure; I have tried to 
give it to you in pure Yankee, for the beauty of Jerry 
Smith’s narrative consisted very much in the peculiarity 
of his language.’ 

‘I can believe you,’ said I; ‘and being myself a 
thorough-bred Yankee, you may be sure that I mean 
what I say, when I tell you that you would pass for a 
native New Englander—’ 

‘God forbid!’ 

‘Among the native New Englanders—’ 

‘God forbid, I say!’ 

‘The only error I observed was in the word pretty, 
which you pronounce with a double o. The true sound 
is that of the vowel wu in bull—’ 

‘Or that of the double o in book?’ 

‘True, if one were to hurry over the double o; but 


proceed with your story, I beg of you, and we will 


talk over this affair at another time.’ 

‘Agreed. Such was the tale of Jerry Smith, who 
reappeared within a few days after the capture of 
Otter-Bag, by four out of the nine stout brothers of 
Jerry, six of whom, as I have said before, were actually 
serving with us at the time. They drew lots together, 
and swore to rescue Jerry—for they knew where he 
was, gnd who had carried him off—or to bring in 
Otter-Bag for a hostage, dead or alive. I did not much 
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like the enterprise, and would have betrayed them to 
the commander-in-chief, but for the father, a positive 
old man, who would have it all his own way, and even 
went so far as to draw lots with them, and take his 
chance to go as one of the four.’ 

‘Ill warrant you! and the boys obeyed their father 
as a matter of course?’ 
‘To be sure they did.’ 


‘Such is the authority of a father, to this day, ina 
large part of New England.’ | 

‘To be sure it is, whatever may be the age of his 
boy— . 

‘They were native New Englanders, hey ?’ 

‘To be sure they were; backwoodsmen of the north, 
familiar with the stratagems, habits, and resources of 
Indian warfare; able to run off with the bait, where 
another would be sure to fall into the trap.’ 

‘The Vermonters, may be; the real Green Mountain 
boys; they would steal the bait from a trap to a powder 
magazine, set with a hair-trigger.’ 

‘ Very true; what fellows they are, to be sure!’ 

‘I beg your pardon—I have interrupted you.’ 

‘To be sure you have. Well, such was their activity 
and courage, that, after penetrating more than two 
hundred miles into the heart of a thickly-wooded 
savage country, swarming with exasperated Indians, 


and covered by the Tories and British, they came upon 
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Otter-Bag by surprise, took him asleep, gagged him, 
bound him hand and foot, and returned with him in 
safety to Valley-Forge, where the main body of our 
army was hutted in the dreadful winter of 1778-9. 
Otter-Bag was so mortified at the issue of the bold 
affair—though he appeared to be delighted with the 
courage and address of the leader, Enoch Smith, who 
would not allow his young brothers to knife their prey, 
but insisted on carrying him off alive, great as the 
danger was—that before they had gone a mile, he 
stopped and fixed his feet, and signified he would go no 
further, unless they would withdraw the gag. They 
deliberated awhile, for a war-whoop would have been 
the destruction of the party; and it was debated for 
several minutes whether they should put him to death 
where he stood, or try to drag him along with them by 
main force. But while three were for putting him to 
death, Enoch, the elder of the four, insisted on with- 
drawing the gag; for, said he to one of the brothers who 
told me the story, ‘‘ We ’re in for it now, chock up; 
there ’s no other way. Didn’t we promise father to 
bring in the chief dead or alive, while you ar’ now all 
a-tryin’ to back out, afore we ’ve come to the pinch. 


Do n’t we know enough o’ the feller to take his word— 


hey? An’ therefore, I say, here you Mister Otter-Bag, if 


we "ll do what you want we should, will you promise to 


be quiet, an’ ni’ther whoop nor bawl, and behave putty, 
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and show fair play?” “Aw, aw, aw,” said the poor 
chief, who could neither speak nor swallow. ‘ That’s 
enough to satisfy me,” said the brave, good-natured boy ; 
“JT understand you, and I ’Il have out the chip, faith, if 
I die for it; an’ as.for you, our Zeekee””—to one of the 
brothers, who whipped out a knife, and came up to the 
savage as Enoch prepared to withdraw the gag—‘‘if you 
know when you are well off, you see, you ’ll jest put 
up your knife. No see-sawin’ afore me, brother Zeek, 
for what if he should give the war-whoop, or a screech, 
the moment the gag is out of his mouth, your wipin’ 
his throat with your knife, would only make the matter 
wuss. I wouldn’t care so much, if we hadn’t give 
our word to father—what’ll he say arter we git home, 
if we make a dirty job o’ the beast here?” 

‘The brothers gave up the point, and Otter-Bag pur- 
sued his way a full hour, after the chip was removed, 
without opening his mouth. At last, however, he 
mace a full stop, and threw up his head with a look of 
joy, and snuffed the air. They glanced at each other 
when they saw this, and three out of the four drew 


their knives, and all prepared for a new struggle. 


They were in the thickest part of the wood, it was 
near nightfall, and they knew by the look of their 
captive that something was about to occur. But he 
soon satisfied them that he had no idea of treachery; 
for, after making them a sign to be still, he laid his ear 
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to the earth, and assured them, that if he chose to cry 
out for succour, succour was near. The water in 
which they stood, the dry earth which they had passed 
over, and that upon which they were going to step, 
were full of proof to the eye of Otter-Bag. The 
brothers would not believe him at first, but after they 
had crept a little further up the rock, they saw enough 
to render it probable; branches partly stripped of their 
leaves on one side of tree after tree, dry twigs and 
withered sticks lying all one way by the shores of a 
brook which ran parallel to their path. Here he urged 
them to stop till the moon rose, after which he led 
them to the verge of a pond, where, as they stood, 
they saw shadow after shadow projected along the top 
of the water as from the steep rock overhead. ‘ What 
are we to do—are these your people?” said one of the 


brothers to Otter-Bag, when they saw this. He made 


no reply. ‘Are they men that we see, or canoes? 
How are we to get by them, Chief?” “Me no chief,” 


whispered he. ‘Come, come, Otter-Bag, don’t be 
sulky,” said another; ‘tell us what we are to do, 
there’s a man.”’ But he would not speak till he saw 
the elder brother beginning to get uneasy, when he 
~ drew up, and told the four, that the people they saw 
were of his tribe, that they were after him, that he 
should never go back to them, and that, if the brothers 
would untie him and let him walk free, he would go 
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over to the side of Washington, the pale chief; and that 
if they would trust him so far as to let him speak with 
the party who were now on their way after him, he 
woul be sure to return before midnight with some of 
the tribe, who, after they knew what he had to say, 
would also join the pale chief and the long-knives. 
For, said he, “I shall speak ’em true; Otter-Bag say, 
* You no safe nowhere; you no sleep nowhere; white 
boys he trap you, same he trap Otter-Bag most like 
noting at all—anywhere, yah!’” 

‘The Americans are not a very credulous people,’ 
added the major to this part of the tale; ‘they are 
shrewd, cautious, and quick of perception.’ 

‘Very true,’ said I. 

‘A very extraordinary people 

‘Very.’ 

‘The wonder of Europe, sir;’ eyeing me narrowly 
and lifting his voice. 

I bowed. 

‘The most enlightened people of the age—’ 

I bowed. 

‘ Remarkable for more than Roman virtue—’ 

‘To be sure,’ said I, ‘and as remarkable for modesty 


as for virtue.’ 


‘Give us your hand, sir—give us your hand! you are 
a true American, after all!’ 


‘I hope so—’ 
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‘Hope so! You are, I tell you, so you are! I beg 
your pardon for what I said just now; but some how 
or other,’ wiping his eyes, ‘I can’t bear a word from 
people brought up on t’ other side o’ the sea.’ 

‘‘ Ah! sir, that comes of the eld war you were engaged 
in, fifty years ago. People of our day begin to have a 
more brotherly regard for the men of Europe.’ 

‘The old war! no such thing—poh, poh, poh!—poh, 
poh, poh!—it ’s their antipathy to a republic, it appears 
in everything they do or say; and then they are so 
full of prejudice, and so conceited, and so absurd about 


their own country. Why, sir, you ’d never think it 


possible for a man to say what I’ve heard a British 


officer say, when I told him that in our part of the 
world we do n’t believe in night-caps.’ 

‘And what did he say?’ 

‘Say! why he laughed in my face, and pretended not 
to understand me.’ 

‘Nel’ 

‘Yes but he did, faith! and when I showed him how 
it was, and that when we say we don’t believe in a 
thing, we mean that we'do n’t believe in its propriety, 
or efficacy, he appeared to be very much diverted—’ 

‘The wretch!’ 

‘Ay, and what is more; when I reminded him that 
we speak better English than he ever heard at home, 


he laughed so long and so heartily, that, upon my 


22 
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word, old as am, ] had a great mind to pick a quarrel 
with him.’ 


‘Ah! but the poor fellow knew no better, I dare say, 


my dear major; and that being the case, what if you 


proceed with your narrative?’ 

‘« My narrative ?—oh!—ah!—very true; I remember 
now; I was telling you about the Oneida Chief.’ 

‘ Yes, and you had come to the proposal he made on 
the way— 

‘ Very true—very true—tell you the story about the 
night-cap another time. Soh, soh!—I was going to 
say that we Americans are a very shrewd people, that 
we hate everything in the shape of a savage, and that 
we have a proverbial disregard of Indian faith. Now 
you will bear in mind, if you please, that the four 
brothers were not only Americans, but native New 
Englanders, who are up to every sort o’ trick on the 
average, as we say here. They had suffered by Indian 
treachery; they knew they were playing for their lives, 
and not life to life neither, but four lives to one; they 
knew that if they were deceived by Otter-Bag, there 
was no hope for them; and yet, sir, after consulting 
together a little while, they untied him and suffered 
him to go free, while they pursued their journey to the 
head of a river, where he promised to meet them with 
such of the tribe as he could prevail upon to go with 
him to Valley-Forge.’ 


‘Is it possible?’ said I. 
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‘Very possible; I know it to be true,’ answered the 
major, filling his pipe as he spoke. 

‘And had they no misgiving of the heart?’ 

‘Why, to tell you the truth, I believe they had begun 
to be sorry enough, before they came to the head of 
the river, and would have struck into some other path 
if they had well known where it led. But he kept his 
word, and got back just when the whole four had begun 
to be very fearful of a trap, and he brought with him 


several of his tribe; for the pledge that he gave them 


was one which they could not well be dissatisfied with. 


I saw him the very day after he joined a body of 
sharp-shooters at Valley-Forge. He soon grew to be 
a favorite with some of our head officers, and from 
having been the scourge of our piquets, he came to be 
the most faithful and courageous of their supporters. 
Among those, however, who were best acquainted 
with him, was Captain Rudolph.’ 

‘Rudolph! not the Rudolph that we had so much 
talk about, soon after the death of Marshal Ney?’ 

‘The same—’ 

‘Why, it would appear that people are not satisfied 
now.’ 

‘Satisfied!—I beg your pardon; we are perfectly 
satisfied ndéw.’ 

‘ How do you mean—that Rudolph was Ney, or that 


he was not?’ 
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‘ Why, that he was, to be sure. Good God, sir! you 
a native American, a full-blooded Yankee, sir, and not 
satisfied that Ney is Ney, after all the proof that has 
appeared in the newspapers of our country?’ 

I saw that I had gone too far. The people of America 
do not give up their faith in a tough story, if it be to 
their advantage, whatever they may do with their 
belief in night-caps. They teach that Rudolph, a 
_ captain of the Maryland horse, who went away from 


America soon after the revolutionary war was over, 


betook himself to ‘Europe, fought a hundred pitched 


battles, grew to be a leader of armies, a marshal of 
the French empire, and a great prince, under the 
fictitious name of Ney. 

‘Ah! sir,’ continued the worthy major, with a shake 
of the head, when he saw that I had not so much faith 
in American newspaper proof as he had, ‘ah! sir, you 
have been too long in Europe, I see. However, that’s 
neither here nor there, can ’t be helped now, and so— 
and so—we ’I] return to the story.’ 

‘You were speaking of Rudolph’s attachment for 
Otter-Bag,’ said I, seeing that the major was not likely 
to recover the ground he had lost, without my help. 

‘Ah! oh—oh, ah!—to be sure. Fact is, Rudolph 
took a prodigious liking to Otter-Bag one day, on seeing 
him pursue his path for half an hour along the top of 
the rocks, in full sight of our army and a part of the 
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British, while a troop of light cavalry were galloping 
after him at full speed, over a part of the hill just 
underneath his feet, and popping at him all the way, 
whenever they got a glimpse of the tall white feathers 
and scarlet cloth he wore. And as for Otter-Bag, why 
he kept on, as if he knew the balls could never reach 
him—though the troop were only a few yards below 
his path—jumping from rock to rock, swinging from 
tree to tree, and only stopping now and then to load or 
to pick off somebody or other, who was quite sure to 
pitch out of the saddle the moment we saw the smoke, 
and before we could hear the report. I never saw 
Rudolph enjoy anything half so much in my life. He 
was not a fellow to be carried away by feats of courage, 
but when he saw Otter-Bag reappear all at once on the 
edge of the wood, half a mile or so from the spot where 
the enemy were on the watch for him with a whole 
troop of horse, blockading every path, and overlooking 
every foot of the hill, so that we had begun to despair, 
I thought he would have leaped for joy. He went up 
to Otter-Bag, and took him by the hand before the 
whole troop—and the water stood in his eyes. But he 


did not speak, he was a man of few words, and of slow 


speech; he only grasped his hand as he would the 


hand of a brother, and, wheeling away from the spot, 
with a flourish of the sabre that he drew as he turned 
away, sprang off in pursuit of the enemy. 

22* 
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‘He became exceedingly attached to Otter-Bag 
after this, and would never. undertake a perilous affair 
without having him at his elbow, if it could be 
managed; and yet, although everybody saw this, and 
everybody knew that~Rudolph was not a man to be 
trifled with, it was with much difficulty that he was 
able to prevent our troop from hewing Otter-Bag 
to pieces—’ 

‘ Your troop?’ 

‘Yes, our troop—very difficult indeed, on the hap- 
pening of what, if you please, I am now going to 
tell you.’ 

I bowed. I saw that we had now come to the marrow 
of the story; the old man was all alive with it. 

‘An idea had begun to prevail, sir, nobody knew 
why, after Otter-Bag had been with us about a year, 
that he was in the pay of the British, that he had 
suffered himself to be captured only for the purpose of 
aiding the royal army, and that, in some way or other, 
he would yet contrive to lead us into a scrape—and the 
craft and courage of the fellow were enough to justify 
such a fear, to all who did not believe in his probity. 
Having this idea, several of our troop swore to keep an 


eye upon him, wherever he should be, and to cut him 


down, though he were at the very side of Rudolph, 
on the first appearance of treachery. But, if Otter-Bag 
was indeed what they persisted in believing him to be, 
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a spy, who had wheedled our captain out of his habitual 
reserve, we knew very well that he would be prepared 
for us, and that if we kept our oath, it would cost a few 
of us dear.’ 

Here the major stopped to breathe, and after knocking 
the ashes out of his pipe, and looking about him, he 
proceeded in a lower tone. 

*I did not go so far as they did; for to tell you the 
truth, I had begun to love Otter-Bag; but they had 
been repeatedly on the very point of doing what they 
had sworn to do, before the catastrophe occurred, and 
were only prevented, as I know, by the behaviour of 
Otter-Bag, who, instead of keeping out of their way 
when they spoke of putting him to death, or when they 
appeared to be in great peril, would never quit their 
side at such a time, but took care to be always within 
reach of their blades; and if he ever withdrew, it was 
only after the troop were in safety, or the foe in their 
power. But still, such was their idea of Indian faith, 
and such the fear of this particular Indian, that they 
grew more and more suspicious of him the more 
plausible he appeared. If he fell upon the foe, it was 
a trap; if he suffered himself to be fired at, or if he 


dropped a British officer, it was a trick; and whether 


he escaped or not, their belief was the same. Otter-Bag 


saw this, and spoke of it once to Rudolph, who swore 


to keep his eye on the boys, and if he saw a sign or a 
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symptom of hostility to Otter-Bag, to show no mercy 
to the individual, though it were his own brother. 
Otter-Bag said no more, he made no further complaint 
of the troop; but he grew melancholy, and from that 
day to the day of his death he was an altered man. 
Everybody saw it, and everybody was in fear—nobody 
felt safe that I spoke with. Was he preparing to do 
what would make the whole troop sorry for their 
suspicions? or that which would be a lesson forever to 
all who dare to deride the faith of a wild man? that 
which would restore him, or destroy them? We shall 
see. Ugh—ugh—ugh’—coughing with a dry noise. 

I took the hint, made another bow, and called for 
more flip. 

The major said ‘ No,’ and, having recrossed his legs 
over the table, returned my bow, and lighted another 
pipe, he proceeded with the story. 

‘We shall see, my dear sir—we shall see. One 
day—your very good health, sir;—one day—sorry you 
ordered this mug, sir—it was in the depth of winter, 
the middle of February—but now it is here, we may 
as well drink it—I never shall forget the day, I am 
sure. Otter-Bag was leading the troop through a thick 
wood, by their own desire, and quite contrary to his, 
when they fell into a sort of ambuscade, which con- 


firming their fears and suspicions, they—in short, sir, 
I should like to know if you ever saw such a mug as 
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that over sea—talk of their stuff—poh! never got such 
a mug of flip there, I’ ll be bound.’ 


‘ Never—’ 
‘So they turned all their rage upon Otter-Bag, with- 


out caring for the enemy, who poured in the shot like 


hail, and would have chopped him to pieces where he 
stood knee deep in the snow, but for Rudolph, who 
perceiving how the matter was—your very good health, 
sir—leaped to the rescue of poor Otter-Bag, from such 
a height—never wish to see a better mug, sir—a steep 
rock which nearly overhung the spot—why, sir, the 
sharp-shooters of the enemy stopped firing when they 
saw the leap. It was frightful, sir, absolutely frightful.’ 

Here the major began to breathe hard. ‘I pray 
you,’ said he, and as he spoke he smote the table, and 
his aged eyes were lighted up with a look worthy 
of a soldier, and I observed that, as he grew warmer 
and warmer with—with the subject, of course—the 
language he employed grew better and better—‘I pray 
you, sir—on your oath now—did you ever meet with 
such a mug 0’ flip as that abroad, since you breathed 
the breath o’ life ?’ 

‘ Never—’ 

‘Upon your word?’ 

‘Upon my word.’ 

‘ Very well; that’s enough, I’ m satisfied now—your 


good health, sir.’ 
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‘ Now for the story,’ said I. 

‘ Otter-Bag stood still in the snow, sternly regarding 
the troop as they tumbled about him at every discharge 
of the foe; still as death, sullen as the grave, ball after 

_ball dropping at his feet. ‘His arms were dangling at 
‘his side; both were broken, sir; his rifle had been 
struck out of his hand; one bullet was lodged in his 
hip, another in his neck, and four or five in different 
parts of his body. He was bleeding to death. Near 
him was the edge of a rock, a sort of a precipice indeed ; 
it was but a step or two off, yet even that was too far 
He cast a look that way, as if he would give his right 
arm—his very soul to reach it. Poor fellow he could n*t 
move astep, he could n’t stir, he was fixed in the snow.’ 

‘ Perhaps he would not?’ 

‘Nor, sir, he could not, for one of the troop rode at 
him while he was there, and he would have dragged 
himself to the edge of the precipice if he could—of 
that I am sure.’ 

‘ You saw him, did you?’ 

‘I did—Poor Otter-Bag! the weapon of death was 
already uplifted, when a shower of bullets rattled 
among the tree branches, and struck the hard snow, 
and tore up the crust on every side of him; shot after 
shot followed from the pistols of the troop, and the ice 
flew in a shower about him, and he would have been 
crushed to death, or shot to ribbands, or his head would 
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have been struck off, before mortal man could have 


interfered but for that leap I spoke of— 
‘By Rudolph?’ 


‘Yes—he leaped down from a high bank just in 


time to save poor Otter-Bag, sinack into the deep snow# 
where the slaughter was raging. The horse he rode 
sunk up to the saddle under him as they fell together. 
I was a little way behind, with five more of the troop 
trying to overtake him, as he spurred his way up the 
hill; but none of our horses would take the leap that his 
did, and we were thrown out, just as I heard him cry 
to somebody from the top of the rock, “ Holloa there! 
Halloa! you are a dead man if you do!” and the next 
moment, as we got near enough to pull away the 
branches and look over, we heard a shot from a pistol 
that appeared to go off at our side, and immediately 
our captain struck the snow within a few feet of the 
Oneida Chief, and a large horse reared and fell back- 
ward with one of our troop, Otter-Bag’s deadliest 
foe. He lay with his heavy sabre stretched out to 
the full length of his arm, as if the horse or the rider 
had been shot while he was in the very act of cleaving 
somebody down. 

«**So! you are satisfied now I hope; youll take my 


b 


word another time,” cried the captain, vaulting out of 
the saddle as he spoke, and ordering two of the men, 


who stood near, to lay hold of the horse and drag him 
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out of the snow—* Quite satisfied, hey ?”—< Whoa 
there—whoa—what are you at now? ”— Down with 
your sword Billy Fitch, down with your sword! or you 
will be a head shorter too.”—* Steady there, steady! 
‘don’t break the bridle, heave him out by the girth; 
heave away there, heave away!” Another discharge 
from our concealed foe—another, and another—-before 
we could hurry to the support of our comrades. 
“Heave away,” cried the captain just as if the enemy 
were firing pop-guns or blank-cartriges, “‘ Heave away 
there!” and then the horse being liberated, he called 
for the troop, ordered the trumpet to sound, and prepared 
to charge the enemy afoot—’ 

* Afoot, sir!” 

‘ Ay, sir, afoot—afoot, with our heavy broad-swords.’ 

* Man to man?’ 

‘Of course, and toe to toee—’ 

‘Well—’ 

‘ Well, sir, the words were hardly out of his mouth 
before the trumpet sounded at my elbow as if heaven 
and earth were coming together. Lord God! how it 
rung through the clear cold air, and over the deep 
snow, and over the rocks, and over the ice, for above a 
minute, while the troop came galloping in at the noise, 
under a tremendous fire from the British.’ 

*** No hurry, there! no hurry, my lads! no hurry! ” 


shouted our captain as we drew up for a charge. 
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‘ « Prepare—dismount—” 
‘We obeyed; every man stood by the head of his 


horse. 

‘<< Attention!—prepare—by fives; every fifth man 
take charge of the horses.” 

‘In a moment more, we were all ready for the attack. 

«« Now my lads—” 

‘We drew up— 

** Carbines! to the left!” 

‘Such of the troop as had carbines now wheeled off 
in a body. 

‘* You that have no carbines, prepare to follow me; 
you that have, wait for the charge, and the moment 
we strike, let me hear you telling off in the woods 
there—” 

*«* Hourra! hourra!—” 

‘« Quietly, quietly, boys. Now!—forward! after the 
charge, every man for himself!” 

*« Hourra! hourra!” 

‘« Every carbine toa tree; and every ball to a king- 
bird,” meaning the officers of the enemy— 

* « Hourra!” 

*« Don’t waste your powder on the men, till their 
betters are out of the way. Forward, now!—forward!” 


‘** Hourra! hourra!” shouted the whole troop once 


more, in spite of all he could say; and after a few 


minutes we were engaged literally man io man, sir, 
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and toe to toe. We were beaten back three times, and 
should have been utterly destroyed, I am sure, but for 
a'stratagem of Rudolph, who detached a few of us in 
the very thick of the row, with orders to bring up the 
fifth men who had charge of the horses, and to bring 
them by another way, so that they should appear to be 
a reinforcement stealing to the relief of one party and 
the surprise of the other. Nothing was ever so well 
thought of; it succeeded to admiration, and the enemy, 
who were greatly superior to us, withdrew, leaving us 
free to pursue our way.’ | 

‘ But where was the Oneida Chief all this time?’ 

‘Just where he was when the battle began, stuck 
fast in the snow; quite unable to move—wounded in 
four and thirty places.’ 

‘Four and thirty!’ 

‘Fact, I-assure you. The surgeon of the troop told 
me so with his own mouth; and yet, there he stood 
for a quarter of an hour, without speaking or trying to 
speak, moving or trying to move, while the shot struck 
the trees and tore up the glittering crust of the snow 
all about him, at every discharge of either party. 

‘ Rudolph rode up to him, after the work was over and 
the troop secure in the saddle, and spoke to him with 


129 


tears inhis eyes. ‘ Poor fellow!” said he, “ poor Otter- 


Bag!” throwing himself off the horse and lifting up the 


large wet blanket that covered the chief—it was wet 
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with blood, heavy with blood, perforated all over with 
what appeared like rents made by pistol-bullets, more 
than like those made by slugs or rifle-balls. ‘“ What! 
hey—here my lads, here! see what you have done! 
I say, Otter-Bag, whose work is ‘this—poor fellow!— 
here—and here—and here—but never you mind 
though, never you mind; you’ll be more careful” — 
I remember his look when he said this—*‘ more careful 
another time, I dare say, my lads—hey? Why don’t 
ye speak ?” We were afraid to speak, we knew by his 
mild voice, we saw by his quiet eye that mischief was 
brewing. ‘“ Here!” said he, after a minute or two, 
“this way with you; up with him into the saddle; 
up with him, I say! Steady, steady! God bless me 
though, look o’ that! He’s bleeding to death—steady, 
there, steady—they have cut him up like a sieve— 
steady, steady! I say, Otter-Bag, how do you feel now?” 

«« He can ’t ride, sir,’ said one of the troop. 

«« Can ’t he? then you shall carry him.” 

*« Carry Beelzebub! how on ’arth, capun Rudolph, 
do you ’spose that are Injunn chap is a gwyin’ to be 
cared in sich a pickle?” 

*** You may hold him up; you may go one side o’ the 
horse, Peters, and you t other side, Bibby. So up 
with him, and away with you all to the nfajor’s, and if 
you let him fall off by the way—you know me, and 


that ’s enough.” 
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«« Me no go!” said Otter-Bag, “me no go!”” eyeing 
the two soldiers with a look which made them step away 
from the saddle, into which they had just lifted him. 
“* Otter-Bag, he no ride ’oss much;” and he tumbled 
into the snow, before the words were well out of his 
mouth. “ Me stay here.” 

‘The captain caught up a pistol, which, having been 
discharged already, he contented himself with flinging 
at the head of one of the soldiers, before he lifted up 
the brave Indian, who, after fetching a deep strong 
breath or two, looked him in the face, and seeing it full 
of wrath and pale with sorrow, shook his head, smiled 
scornfully, and visited the troop one by one with his 
eye as they stood about him in a circle, each at the 
head of his horse, waiting for the word to mount 
and away. 

‘« Speak out, my brave Otter-Bag,” said the captain; 
“out with it! What have they done to you? Speak out, 
and wo to the best man there, if he do not clear himself 
on the spot from your charge!” 

*« No, no; Otter-Bag, he no speak—no speak no 
more,” shouldering away the blanket with a bitter 
smile, and showing the multitude of holes in it, as if 


they were a trophy to his valor. 

*«* Hourrathere, hourra! make up a litter for him. 
Here, Joe, take my coat, and my cap, and my cloak, and 
my—here, Nat Hubbard, here, this way! and you Ci, 
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and you Matthew, and you Bill, up the cliff there with 
you, and keep a good look out.” 

‘“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

‘« Jerry Smith, where are you?” 

*« Here I be, sir,’ answering from the deep wood, 
through which he was lugging a red prisoner by 
the ears. 

‘« Hourra, there, hourra! cut away the low branches 
for a litter!” 

* « May I be most particularly d—d, double d—d, if I 
had n’t rather try this ’ere edge on live-stock any day,” 
cried one of the tall Smiths, at work near me.’ 

Here the major began to imitate our Northern speech 
again—of a truth, he was an admirable mimic. 

‘So should I,” cried a brother of Jerry, with a 
good-natured laugh, as he stood up in the saddle, 
hacking and hewing at the branches of a tree that 
overshadowed half our party. ‘‘ Others may say what 
they like; but as for me, I don’t admire choppin’ 
wood with a jackknife, nor eatin’ porridge with a 
one-pronged fork.” 

‘«* Nor I nyther, when the porridge is enough to turn 
the blade of a putty clever broad-axe.” 

‘** Be quiet, Smith,” cried our captain, who stood 
near Otter-Bag at the time, “be quiet, I say. How + 
happened this, Otter-Bag?”’ 
23* 
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<«?Appen! poor Otter-Bag, he ’appen very bard, 
Otter-Bag tell now, no tell much, tellsome. You see'”’ 
stepping aside a little—the snow was already crimson 
where he stood, though -he had been there but a minute 
or two. ‘“ You see!” Rudolph shuddered and turned 
away, and so did we—-sick, sick as death at the sight, 
familiar as we had been with the aspect of blood, and 
hot as we were with recent battle. 

««« Why, you are bleeding to death,” said the captain. 

«So I be!”? was the deliberate reply of the Oneida 
Chief, as we threw our blankets together in a pile, and 
wrapped him up in them, and laid him at his whole 
length on the snow, while our comrades were getting 
his litter ready. 

‘«* Now me tell,” said he, after a little repose, 
“now me tell true,” signifying that he should like to 
sit up, and have his arms at liberty, for he could not get 
his breath, it appeared, where he lay. ‘ Now me tell 
true.” The troop looked at each other, and the feet of 
two or three were in the stirrups. ‘‘ Dere, dere! dere! 
you see dere—now poor Otter-Bag him tell true—dere! 
dey shoots poor Otter-Bag!”’ 

‘The men leaped into. the saddle and set off with 
headlong speed for the camp. 

«Away! away!” cried Rudolph, “ away with you 
all in pursuit; pursue them whithersoever they go! 


away with you, even to the strong-hold of the British!” 
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*s¢ All, sir—all!” 

*« Yes, all who are not engaged here.” 

‘ More than half the troop instantly started in pursuit, 
and others were following without a word of remark, 
though they saw that we should be left nearly alone 
with Otter-Bag; when Rudolph, happening to look up, 
stayed the rear division, while Otter-Bag, who was 
already gasping for breath, proceeded with his tale. 

‘Do you understand the bad English of a red man?’ 

‘Pretty well, and where I do not, you will explain 
it to me.’ 

‘Agreed. ‘No much talk now,” said he, “ Otter- 
Bag moss dead now.”’’ 

If the major was admirable for his imitation of our 
native Yankee, he was yet more so, in what he 
now did. 

‘« Poor fellow!” 

«« Me speak ’em true. Strong ooite mans he no go 
"Jone; much ooite mans he no go too. High! he ’feared; 
me say high! high! ole oomans. Arter that, me sick, 
poor Injunn, oh! he so sick, you nepper see. Much 


> 


mens he go; me say no, no,”’ shaking his head at every 
syllable, ‘too much mans no good. Ooel [well] arter 
that, much mens he go, he make much whoop, whoop, 
whoop! Poor Injunn, poor Otter-Bag, he go afore. 
Harrha! me go fore; creepee, creepee, jess so; trooper 


he come,” here he alluded to the British, “ harrha! 


en 


eat 
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Sogers, he come too; big trainers he come too, hoss 
an’ all.” Here he evidently spoke of our party. “Me 
say no, no—hush—hush—no come so much mens. 
Well, arter that, me go afore, horse he cough”— 
imitates a loud neigh. ‘Ooite mans there—booh!—me 
moss dere, when he speak; booh! me so feared.” 

‘ Afraid, sir—the Oneida Chief!’ 

‘ Afraid for us—you "Il see. ‘ Meso feared, me say, 
nobody no come here”’—trying to show by gestures 
that when he saw the enemy, he stood still and tried 
to give notice to our troop. ‘ Hoss, he jump, ah, ha! 
den hoss he smell poor Injunn. High! high! den off 
he go, little-bang! here, here, here” —showing where 
two or three pistol-shot had struck him. ‘ Ooell, 
arter that, off he go little big-bang”—the musketry ; 
‘“‘hoss him bark”’—here he imitated firing in ambush; 
“high, high! bang! pop! bang! Ooell, me stay dere, me 
no yun away; me shoot off little big-bang”’—his rifle ; 
*‘me say yun, yun, yun! Well, arter that, poor Otter- 
Bag, he got ’um here, and here, and here, all ways, 
eppry way—dam!” showing several of the wounds; 
they were in every part of his body, behind and before, 
and would have been fatal over and over again but 
for his heavy blanket, beaver, and rich cloth dress. 
** Well, me no yun; Otter-Bag, he no yun step—” 

***But why, Otter-Bag, why!” said our captain, 


“‘ why the devil did n’t you run?” 
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**Ooy! leg dead, arm dead, all moss dead; ooite 
mans he go way; poor Otter-Bag, he moss dead now.” 

‘Oh, I see, I see, my poor fellow! But where ’s 
your rifle, your knife, your tomahawk?” 

« All gone—” 

*« Gone! how—in what way!” 

‘He described in what way; he had thrown the 
knife and the tomahawk at the troop, who fired at him 
as they rode off, and his rifle was buried in the snow, 
which he kicked over it, after it fell out of his hand. 
Having discharged it on seeing the enemy, he was 
shot through the right arm, before he could reload it. 

‘Good God, my poor fellow!” cried the captain, 
“that you should be treated in this way! butchered 
by our own troop, shot to pieces by the men that you 
have been so faithful to, and so ready to die for—but 
go on with your story. Were the Smiths here?” 

‘« No—noting at all, nobody; Otter-Bag say no more, 
by dam!” 

«« They rode away and left you, hey?” 

‘ Otter-Bag nodded. 

«« But they came back to help you, after they had 
returned the fire of the British—did they not ?—before 
I came up?” 

‘Ah, ha! me tell more true. Big mans, boo! he 
ride up an’ shoot poor Otter-Bag; poor Otter-Bag stan’ 


still, he no speak.” 







; 
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‘«* Which is he?” cried Rudolph, in a low smothered 
voice, not intended for my ear—it made my very flesh 
creep. 

‘*Qoich! oh, he yun off. High, high! He call 
poor Otter-Bag bard name.” 

‘Here he stopped. I never shall forget the expression 
of his eye,’ said the major; ‘the bad name did really 
appear to have hurt him more than all the lead they 
had showered into his body. A frightful change took 
place in his look, when he alluded to the bad name— 
he drew a long breath, he knitted his brows, he 
clenched his teeth, a swift paleness overspread his 
dark visage, and he fell back as if he were shot through 
the head, and lay upon the pile of blankets and clothes 
which were already stiff and frozen wherever his body 
had touched them, and the last words he spoke, the 
very last, were, “No, no, Oodoff, no, no! Otter-Bag 
no bard man; he good mans. He die now; Otter-Bag 
muss die now.”’’ 

‘ But he did not die, major, did he?’ 

‘ Before five minutes were over, he was a dead man.” 

‘Poor Otter- Bag!’ 

‘So I say! Poor Otter-Bag! as brave a boy as ever 
trod the earth; you should have known hin, sir, to know 
his character. So cool, so determined, so trustworthy ; 
I never saw such a fellow with a red skin before.’ 

‘Indeed.’ 
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‘It’s very true, sir, and that’s saying a good deal 
for the Oneida Chief.’ 

‘True, true—’ 

* Your very good health, sir. The story, as I have 
told it, may not be very intelligible to you, and may 
appear a little too studied—perhaps a little too dramatic; 
but I assure you the circumstances are true, and I 
have been careful not to exaggerate. While they 
were yet fresh in my memory, before I slept indeed, 
I wrote them down for my wife in a letter which I 
sent her, and which I met with again twentyfour years 
afterwards, while preparing a—a—but no matter, you 
do n’t care to know this part of the story; it has nothing 
to do with the Oneida Chief, and I have mentioned it 
merely for the purpose of showing that in some parts 
of the dialogue I have been able to give you the very 
words of the poor fellow. Perhaps you may be able 
to put them into better language.’ 

‘ My dear major! the language of truth is so good, 
there can be no better language. It is enough to 
satisfy me, if I feel a story that I read or hear; and I 
assure you I have felt every word of this. You have 
made me love Otter-Bag—were I not a man, I believe 
I should weep at the death of such a hero.’ 

‘Ah, sir, if you had known him as we did, you 
would have done as we did, when, after a struggle to 


seize the hand of our captain, he let it fall on the snow, 
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turned over and said, with a voice which every man 
heard as if it were breathed in his ear, “ Otter-Bag 
muss die now.” We were all affected more than I 
choose to say. Rudolph turned away his head with a 
swell of the chest, and if you had been there, we should 
have seen a tear in your eye, whatever you may think 
of your manhood now.’ 

‘Sir, I believe you, and I respect you the more for 
what you have said; but allow me to. ask you, for I am 
greatly interested in your story, whether Otter-Bag 
was true to the last?’ 

‘True, sir! everything that savage did, everything 
he said, was truth.’ 

I bowed. 

‘The long and the short of the affair was, that he 
had been employed as a guide by Rudolph’s troop, 
through a very dangerous wood, contrary to the wish 
of Otter-Bag, and while the captain was out with a 
foraging-party. For a long time, Otter-Bag refused to 
go; but perceiving that the more unwilling he was, 
the more anxious and the more suspicious they were, 
objecting however from the first, to the employment 
of the troop in a body, because of the thick wood, the 
way, the rocks, the river, the snow, and the noise that 
the horses were likely to make. But no, they would 
have their own way, they would go together, men, 
horses, and all. As they got near the wood, he begged 
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them to leave their horses, offering to go before with a 


few of the men afoot, or, if they would allow him to 
explore the path ‘by himself, to go alone. But no— 
alas! for their dread of treachery! nothing would serve 
their turn but the whole troop must go—and all on 
horseback—into a wood, which it was quite impossible 
to ride through in a body, even at a walk, to say nothing 
of a gallop or a charge. They were not able to keep 
together, and the great tree-branches, overloaded with 
ice and snow, were continually crossing their way and 
covering them with drift, or obliging them to lie by for 
several minutes together, on the necks of their horses. 
But they would keep on— they would persevere— 

‘Of course, for the Indian had been trying to persuade 
them to do otherwise.’ 

‘True; and if he should prove to be what they 
believed him to be, would not their safety depend upon 
their going contrary to his advice?’ 

‘How absurd we are, at such a time! We are 
pretty sure to behave like fools, when we are afraid 
of treachery, without knowing why.’ 

‘ Well, after they had penetrated the wood, Otter-Bag 
and four of the troop together, one of the horses neighed. 
Some little confusion took place, the enemy were on 
the alert, and before the main body could arrive to the 
support of the few that were a little in the rear of 
Otter-Bag and his four, the fire had begun. It was 
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heavy and sharp; and Otter-Bag, who had just detected 
the proximity of the British, and given the war-whoop, 
was getting behind a tree, when a shot struck him in 
the hip, on the side next to the four men who were of 
his party, and disabled him. The four escaped, the 
advance fell back upon the rear, and the rear, not being 
able to form in the wood, broke and approached the 
scene of action by twos and by threes while the others 
were trying to withdraw. The first man that arrived 
was Barbour, the mortal enemy of Otter-Bag. He had 
been so from the first hour Otter-Bag entered our 
camp—it would not be easy to say why—peradventure 
the great bodily power of the Oneida Chief was against 
him. But so it was—Barbour, who disliked everything 
in the shape of an Indian, hated poor Otter-Bag with a 
hatred that no language can express. He had frequently 
sworn to be the death of him, and now, having come 
upon him while he was fixed in the snow, deserted 
of all the world, and exposed to a fire on every side, 
he set up a ferocious cry, rode at the traitor, as he 
called him, and was just on the point of cutting him 
down—the poor fellow disdaining to utter a word, or to 
lift a finger—when Rudolph appeared on the top of a 
high bank just over the spot, fired at Barbour, who was 
only saved by the rearing of the horse he rode, leaped 
inte the snow, as I have told you—a leap that I would 
not have taken for all the riches of our earth—and, 
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after engaging the enemy, led us off, with the body of 
Otter-Bag in a litter.’ 

‘My dear major,’ said I, ‘may I tell the story on 
paper?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 


‘ May I give your name for it?’ 


‘You may; I was a private then.’ 


‘Shall I say that I give it word for word, from the 
mouth of major—major who, sir, if you please?’ 

* Major Dick Smith.’ 

‘Smith! not one of the Smiths you spoke of?’ 

‘ Yes—I am the fourth boy of that family.’ 

‘Richard Smith, Esquire, &c. &c., a Major in the 
Revolutionary Army,’ said I, as I wrote the name on 
a piece of paper. 

‘Richard Smith, Esquire! poh, poh—poh, poh, poh! 
Dick Smith, if you please; Major Dick Smith of 
Saratoga, if you wish people to understand you here. 
Poh, poh!— Richard Smith, Esquire, &c. &c., who the 
devil would suppose you meant old Major Dick Smith, 
by such a rigmarole ?’ 

‘ But your brothers were Yankees?’ 

‘Very true,’ shaking his head with a sorrowful air. 

‘ And your father?’ 

‘ Yes—poor fellow !— 

« How happens it, pray, that you are not a Yankee?’ 
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‘ By God’s providence, to be sure; I might have been, 
though mother was no native, and I was born a good 
way to the south of Yankee-land, which, being bred 
in the South, I was brought up in mortal fear of.’ 

‘ But you speak very pure Yankee.’ 

*1?—God forbid—’ 

‘ But you do—’ 

‘Ah! sir, if I do, I caught it by associating with my 
poor brothers, who had a fearful twang in their speech.’ 

‘Poor Otter-Bag! I have a curiosity to know more 
of that savage.’ 

‘I dare say you have; but who is there to tell 
you more than I have told you?—Nobody on earth, 
I dare say.’ 

‘What a noble picture might be made of the death 
scene!’ 

‘ Very true, very true—the stern savage sitting up in 
a pile of cloth which had frozen to the snow—bleeding 
to death, stiff with cold, and almost broken-hearted 
under the insult which he had no longer the power to 
punish—for had he been well, he would have buried a 
tomahawk in the forehead of the man that called him 
a traitor; inflexible as ever, haughty as ever, while he 


told his story by fits and starts, in his own simple, 


strong way, delighted as a child whenever he was able 
to find a word, which by the help of his look might be 
understood. His bad English was unspeakably affecting 
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to me; but very intelligible when illustrated by his 
keen eye, and the helpless, weary motion of his head. 
His right arm was death-struck, and he could only 
move his right hand a little—a very little—as it lay 
powerless on the snow. He was perfectly unmoved, 
sir—as quiet as if nothing out of the way had occurred, 
till he had occasion to say that he had been called a 
traitor. But then, sir, his dark face changed with a 
terrible expression, his forehead quaked, he shook all 
over, and he fell backward, gnashing his teeth as if 
he had*been stabbed in his: slecp, or hamstrung by 


> 


treachery. ‘Call that man a traitor,” said our captain, 
as they lifted the poor fellow up, and placed him upon 
the litter, ‘‘I should be sorry to hear a live man say 
as much before me.” 

**«* Would you, though?” muttered a fellow by the 
name of Purdy, who kept rather aloof. “ He’s got his 
belly-full now, I guess, an’ I’m glad on ’t for one!” 

«Joe Purdy,” said the captain in his quiet way, 
turning very pale. 

‘We knew what was coming. We saw mischief at 
work, and we began to heave at the litter and claw off 


as fast as we could; but as for Purdy, though he stood 


by a horse’ with one foot in the stirrup, and one hand to 


the mane ready for a spring, as if he did not feel very 
safe, he looked as if he was determined to say his say, 
whatever should come of it. 

24* 
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‘Look you, my lad—give me that pistol,. Jerry 
Smith,” said our captain, after pausing for breath. 
“Is it loaded?” 


* Ay, ay, sir,’ 


> 


said brother Jerry, cocking it, * ay, 
ay, sir, loaded, primed, and cocked, an’ as true as a 
die,” handing it over with a carelessness that made me 
shudder—he knew well enough what it was wanted for. 


99 


«* Now look you, my lad,” continued our little stiff 
captain, “you have had a narrow escape to-day; if 
you would like a few more—stand out of the way there, 
Goff!—stand out of the way, Gibbs!—you have only 
to speak another such a word as that. As for you, my 


b] 


brave boy,” speaking to brother Jeremiah, “I do not 
much wonder at your taking up the cause; for you 
know what kind o’ stuff Otter-Bag is made of.” 

‘« That I do, sir,” said our Jerry. 

«« And I only wish that you and your five stout 
brothers, ay, or the whole nine of you, father and all, 
had been there when the cowardly troop set upon this 
faithful creature.” 

«« J] wish to God we had, sir, father and all!” cried 
our Jerry, and a low murmur arose on every side of us. 

‘«* Be quiet there! you deserve what I say; those 
who set upon the Chief were cowards, and all who 
were afraid to take his part were cowards. Ah!—this 


way, every man of you! No loitering there!” He 


spoke to the troopers who kept away from the dying 
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savage. ‘* You had better take my advice, and be very 





quiet, all of you; I sha’ n’t speak twice.” 



























** No, faith, Ill warrant you that,” whispered 
old Zebby Gage, afterwards Captain Zebby Gage. 
*‘No,no! for, between you and me, Dick Smft¥it was 
a great marcy he spoke at all; he ginerally chips the 
meat off you, afore he says a word.” 

‘« Fire and fury!” cried Enoch Smith—our Enoch— 
who did not arrive till the row was over, “ to think of 
such behaviour to a fellow who has been with us for a 
whole year, and stuck to us all the while without pay; 
jest for the love he had for men of true courage— 
Purdy! Joe Purdy! you ’ll find no boy’s play here!” 
going up to Purdy, who, being fairly in the saddle, 
appeared as if he had still a word or two for the captain. 
** You ’Il not be easy before you have got a keepsake 
of your own, I see, a shot in the side, or a slash over 
the head, or a—”’ 

‘You be d—d!” 


‘«* Beware—he is looking this way, Joe, his eye is 


b 





on you, and his fore-finger is upon the trigger—’ 
‘But the fool did not appear to observe it; and he 

escaped by the merest luck in the world—for just 

then, the litter shook, and Otter-Bag stretched himself 

out with a shiver, a slight sob, and a rude, convulsive { 


agitation, which ceased all of a sudden, before we could 





well see what was the matter. 
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‘Our captain observed it, as he rode along by our 
side, and the pistol dropped out of his hand when he 
saw the face of the dead savage, and he turned away 
with a look which made me tremble for those who had 
escapéd # few minutes before—you are off, I see!’ 

I took up my hat. I was not in the humor to hear 
the whole of the story repeated—with variations. 

‘ Your very good health,’ said the major. 

* Your very good health,’ said I— 

And here we parted. 
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THE CAPTURE OF ANDRE. 


BY J. We MILLER. 


—<——__——. 


Loox on us, Briton! readest thou 
Aught base or craven here? 

On these swart breasts and toil-worn brows 
Is stamped the sign of fear? 

Look, man of courts! and knowst thou not 
Rude arms and peasant vest 

Are lightnings in a patriot’s grasp— 


Proof-mail upon his breast? 


Go to! I would not wrong the truth 
That fills thy noble eye; 

That broad, pale forehead’s lift of pride 
Should take no shameful dye. 

I would not that a bribe should be 
Clasped in a brave man’s hold; 

°T is a base weapon—vainly drawn; 


Briton! put up thy gold— 


Nor hope thou thus, by prayer or threat, 


To go hence free and proud— 
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How faintly falls the speech of man 
Where God’s deep voice is loud! 

‘God and our country! ’—hallowed word! 
Breathe it but in thy heart, 

Briton! then ask us that we bid 
Her mortal foe depart. 


Within our souls there is a voice, 
Upon our eyes, a fire, 

That leaves to pity’s moan no ear, 
No glance to low desire. 

Our country’s wrong—our country’s hope! 
Is written on heaven’s wall; 

We may but read that lightning scroll, 
Hear but that thunder call. 


We may but meet thee as a foe, 
Lead thee, but as a slave; 

Startest thou ?—yet that proud form may bow 
To fill a felon’s grave! 

Go thou with us; our last resolve— 
Perchance thy doom—is told. 

Thinkest thou to buy aygatriot’s soul ?— 


Briton! put up thy gold. 








THE DREAM FULFILLED. 


BY 8. G. GOODRICH. 


* 


Wuar are dreams—illusions of fancy or suggestions 
of prophecy? fleeting visions which pass over the mind, 
like clouds across ‘a still lake, traceless and trackless, 
meaning nothing, and teaching nothing? or, are they 
shadows of coming events, light and transient as the 
mountain mist, but, like that, foretelling the storm or 
sunshine that is to follow? These are doubts which 
the philosophy of ages hath not been able to solve. 
Our story »may, perhaps, throw some light upon the 
misty question. 

Vivian was a youth, envied by all around him as 
the favorite of fortune. He was rich, accomplished, 
handsome, and beloved; but alas! he was not happy. 
He felt the want of something which he could not 
define; there was a void in his spirit which he did not 


know how to supply. He looked abroad in nature, 


and felt its beauties with a vivacity almost amounting 


to rapture; but an uneasy sense of privation remained. 
It seemed to him that there was something lost, or 


something not yet found, which was indispensable to 
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his peace. He rose in the morning, and ascended to 
the top of the highest hills, and looked over the broad 
landscape. In the silver rivulet, the waving meadow, 
the sloping woods, the golden morning, and the purple 
sunset, in all around him—he saw objects to delight, 
but none to satisfy him. Day after day he returned 
to his home, with the reflection, ‘These are indeed 
beautiful, but they only persuade me that there is yet 
something better than these.’ 

One evening, as he was returning from his rambles, 
he approached the dwelling of a humble cottager, 
distinguished for his worth and wisdom. He was aged, 
and, possessing no other fortune than a daughter of 
sixteen years, he still deemed himself rich, for she was 
dutiful, intelligent, and lovely. It was a beautiful night, 
and the moonbeams were woven with thick elusters of 
jessamine over the door and windows of the cottage. 
A sweet voice was heard. Vivian paused. It was the 
daughter of the cottager singing. Her lay ran thus; 


At misty dawn, at rosy morn, 
The redbreast sings alone— 
At twilight dim, still, still his hymn 


Hath a sad and sorrowing tone. 


Another day his song is gay, 
For a listening bird is near, 


O ye who sorrow, come borrow, borrow 


A lesson of robin here. 
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Vivian frequently visited the cottage, and was ever 
a welcome guest there. As he entered it, Ellen, the 
cottage girl, met him and conducted him to her father. 
As he sat conversing with the good old man, his 
eyes stole often to the beaming face of the daughter. 
While he gazed upon her, her glance met his; her 
eyes were cast upon the ground, and the hues that 
came to her cheek were those which sunset throws 
upon a white cloud. Vivian experienced strange and 
bewildering emotions, but he could not account for 
them. It did not enter his imagination, that a simple 
cottage maiden could possess influence over the rich 
heir of a high and haughty family. 

He returned home still less happy than ever. 
Restless and perplexed, he retired to his sleeping 
apartment, and threw himself upon his pillow. But it 
was long ere he could sleep. If for a moment he lost 


himself in slumber, a multitude of images passed 


before him, half real and half imaginary, now thrilling 


him with pleasure, and then startling him with affright. 
At length, wearied and exhausted, he fell asleep. 
When he awoke, he was deeply impressed with a 
dream, the outlines only of which he could recall. 
It seemed that he had been favored with the presence 
of the object which he sought. It had filled him with 
delight; and while still awake, his nerves thrilled 
with exquisite emotions. But the name and form of 
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this object he could not bring back to his memory. 
Whether, indeed, it had visited him as a thing of sight 
or sound, he could not tell. It seemed at one moment 
to be a being of form; and, as his fancy strove to 
recover the fleeting image, it would hover to his eye and 
then disappear. Then some faint strain of recollected 
melody, would appear to be the thing he had lost; but 
as he pursued it, it melted away. All that remained 
définite and certain in his mind, was an impression 
that the object necessary to his happiness had visited 
his imagination in sleep, bringing with it all the charms 
of beauty and melody, and casting around his spirit a 
spell of strange and enthralling power. 

But, fancying that he had now a clue to the mystery 
which had seemed to involve his existence, Vivian 
determined to unravel it in a practical manner. He 
was persuaded that if he were to meet the being of 
his dream, he should instantly recognise it, and thus 
discover the secret of his happiness. He resolved 
therefore to travel, and scrutinize everything that came 
within his observation. 

We cannot follow him through all his wanderings. 
He visited foreign cities, and mingled in the gay world 
of fashion. He examined the various institutions of 
the countries through which he passed, saw remarkable 
edifices and localities, scanned paintings and statues, 
sought out the picturesque, ascended Mont Blanc for 
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the sublime, and ranged the hills of Scotland for the 
romantic. In short, he made the great tour, and saw 
whatever a traveller should see. 

In two years he came back to his native country, 
improved in knowledge and refined in manners; but a 
melancholy shade upon his countenance declared that 
he had not found the object of his pursuit. Often, 
indeed, had he seemed for a moment about to discover 
the image which came in his dream, but suddenly the 
subtle thread by which he held it, was broken, and 
the resemblance flew away like a frighted bird. Yet 
everything seemed to remind him of what he sought 
In the look of some dark-haired girl of Savoy—in the 
glance of a blue eyed shepherdess of the Rhine—in 
the soft language of a French maiden, or the ringing 
laugh of an English one—in the low unearthly notes 
of an AZolian harp—in the touching melody of musical 
glasses—in the voice of Madame Pasta, and in that of 
Mademoiselle Sontag—in the Sybil of Dominichino—in 
the Venus de Medici—in mountains and rivers—in the 
blue air—the tinted cloud—the prismatic bow—in lakes 
and lawns—in nature and art—in whatever gave him 
pleasure, there was something to restore his dream, 
something invisibly and mysteriously associated with 
the subject of it. Yet while everything around him 
was thus stamped with its fresh footprints, its wing 


rustling in every breeze, its image dwelling in all that 
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was beautiful, and its voice mingling in all that was 
melodious, still, still the evanescent being eluded his 
grasp, and cheated his pursuit. 

He had been at home but a single day when, as if by 
accident, he found himself approaching the cottage we 
have described. It was evening, and the moon shone 
as before upon the jessamine, when he last visited it. 
Again he heard the voice of Ellen—again he paused 
and listened. It was again the song of the redbreast 
that she was singing. A rush of recollections came to 
his mind. ‘This,’ said he, ‘is surely the music of 
my dream.’ He hastened to the cottage. Ellen met 
him at the door—and Vivian instantly recognised in 
her the heroine of his vision! 

Let not the reader say that our story is improbable. 
Vivian is not the only one who has been the subject of 
a dominion that reigns for a time over every pulse, lives 


in every avenue to the heart, and by the legerdemain 


of youthful fancy, renders one object the seeming 


fountain from which all pleasures flow. In short, there 
are others, as well as he, who have seen analogies in 
things as unlike as a rainbow and a pretty girl! 

We need not tell the rest. The lovers were married, 
and Vivian and Ellen consider their union as a happy 
fulfilment of aremarkable dream. And so long as dreams 
chance to be prompted by the wishes and purposes of 
lovers, it is probable events may make them prophetic. 





TO A DAUGHTER 
OF THE LATE GOVERNOR CLINTON. 


BY J. Be. VAN SCHAICK. 


Anp thou, fair flower of hope! 
Like a sweet violet, delicate and frail, 
Hast reared thy tender stem beneath an oak, 
Whose noble limbs o’ershadowed thee. The damp, 
Cold dews of the unhealthy world fell not 


On thee; the gaudy sunshine of its pomp 


Came tempered to thine eye in milder beams. 
The train of life’s inevitable ills 

Fell like the April rain upon the flowers, 

But thou wert shielded—no rude pelting storms 
Came down unbroken by thy sheltering tree 


Fallen is the oak, 
The monarch of a forest sleeps. Around, 
The withered ivy and the broken branch, 
Are silent evidence of greatness past, 
And his sweet, cherished violet has drunk 
The bitter dews until its cup was full. 
25 * 
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And now strange trees wave o’er it, and the shade 
Of weeping-willows and down-swaying boughs 
Stretch toward it with melancholy sorrow— 

All sympathizing with the drooping flower. 


And years shall pass ere living trees forget 
That stately oak, and what a fame he shed 
O’er all the forest, and how each was proud 
That he could call himself a kindred thing. 


Long may the beauty of that violet 

Grow in the soil of hearts; till, delicate, 
Yet ripened into summer loveliness, 

A thousand striving branches all shall cast 


Their friendly shadows in protection there! 





AN INDIAN’S GRATITUDE. 
AN OLD LEGEND 


BY I. M’LELLAN. 


Now had the autumn day gone by, 


And evening’s yellow shade 


Had wrapt the mountains and the hills, 
And lengthened o’er the glade. 

The honey-bee had sought her hive, 
The bird her sheltered nest, 

And in the hollow valley’s gloom, 


Both wind and wave had rest. 


And to a cotter’s hut, that eve, 
There came an Indian Chief ; 

And in his frame was weariness, 
And in his face was grief. 

The feather o’er his head that danced 
Was weather-soiled and rent, 

And broken were his bow and spear, 


And all his arrows spent. 
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And meek and humble was his speech— 
He knew the white man’s hand 

Was turned against those wasted tribes, 
Long scourged from the land. 






He prayed but for a simple draught 





Of water from the well, 
And a poor morse] of the food 
That from his table fell. 








He said that his old frame had toiled 
A wide and weary way, 





O’er the sunny lakes and savage hills, 
And through the lakes that day. 
Yet when he saw they scoffed his words, 








He turned away in wo, 
And cursed them not, but only mourned 
That they should shame him so. 








When many years had flown away, 
That Herdsman of the Hill 
Went out into the wilderness 
The wolf and bear to kill— 
To scatter the red deer, and slay 







The panther in his lair, 






: And chase the rapid moose that ranged 





The sunless forests there. 
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And soon his hounds lay dead with toil, 
The deer were fierce and fleet, 

And the prairie-tigers kept aloof 
Where they heard his hostile feet. 

No bread was in that desert place, 
Nor crystal rivulet, 

To slake the torment of his thirst, 


Or his hot brow to wet. 


He feared—he feared to die, yet knew 
That nought on earth could save ; 

For none might catch his parting breath 
And lay him in his grave. 

But lo! while life’s dim taper still 
Burned freely in his breast, 

A ministering angel came— 


His hated Indian guest! 


He shared his wheaten loaf with him, 
His cup of water shared, 

And bore the sick man unto those 
For whom his heart most cared. 

‘I cursed you not,’ the Indian said, 


When thou wast stern to me, 


And I have had my vengeance now 


White man! farewell to thee.’ 
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LONDON STREETS. 


BY J. B. VAN SCHAICK. 


A mighty mass of brick, and smoke, and shipping, 
Dirty and dusky, but as wide as eye 

Could reach, with here and there a sail just skipping 
In sight, then lost amid the forestry 

Of masts, a wilderness of steeples peeping 
On tiptoe through their sea-coal canopy, 

A huge dun cupola, like a fool’s cap crown 

On a fool’s head, and this is London town. 

Don Juan, Canto X. 


WueEn Dr Kitchener concocted his very excellent 
‘maxims for locomotion,’ by some singular oversight 
he omitted giving particular instructions to facilitate the 
progress of the uninitiated through that uncompromising 
thing, a London crowd. The art of effecting a safe 
and tolerably rapid passage through human shoals, is 
no mean accomplishment in peripatetic navigation. A 
friend first called my attention to the theory of the thing, 
in some very laconic advice; ‘Throw your shoulders 
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forward, sink your polite habit of yielding to others, and 
wait for nobody—at your present rate, you will be two 
hours getting through Temple Bar.’ He was right, and 
I experienced the benefit of ‘throwing my shoulders 
forward, dispensing with my politeness,’ &c. 

But on a first visit to a crowded street, the Strand 
and Fleet Street, for instance, it is almost impossible to 
keep the attention undistracted by the various objects 
around, instead of directing it to the important business 
of the moment, videlicet, a safe progress. Ever and 
anon, the hapless absentee is disagreeably aroused by a 
powerful collision with a chimney-sweep, a blind beggar 


or some equally unpleasant specimen of humanity. An 


incipient street-walker may proceed from Charing Cross 


to Ludgate Hill, and see nothing but the shop windows 
on one side of the street. His most intimate friend may 
pass him unnoticed, and the most bewitching soubrette 
may trip by him unappreciated. He is liable to half an 
hour’s embargo from a conglomeration of the lovers of 
the fine arts, collected at the window of a print-shop. 
Unskilled greenhorn! he could not go off the curb 
without muddying his trowsers, or brush through the 
throng without tearing off his vest buttons. 

If he has never been run over, or consciously in 
danger of it, he will peril his life in crossing the street 
by the ill-timed security of his faculties. If, fortunately, 
his perceptions have been awakened without mortal 
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injury, he thenceforth flies across like a frightened 
maniac, darting uneasy glances at carts and coaches 
not within pistol-shot. I saw such a man once turn 
pale and tremble at being aroused froma reverie by an 
accidental touch on the shoulder from a plank carried 
by a porter. He, probably, for a moment, thought 
that it was either a ‘bum bailey,’ or an insult, and 
and that he must go to jail or fight. 

It is a most unfortunate habit for a beginner to walk, 
to fall into these fits of abstraction, which the mere 
consciousness of being in London is apt to induce. 
They are dangerous to Mr John Raw, until he has 
acquired the art of locomotion on safe principles. Anold 
stager may tickle his fancy, if he chooses, in building 
castles all the way from Bishopsgate to Holborn. He 
can indulge with ease and convenience. But nearly 
everybody runs against a novice when under such 
hallucination, and almost all who do, observe his 
countenance lighted up with the complacent smile of 
some agreeable vision of broad day. The consequence 
is, that the canaille, having no sympathy with this 
sort of enjoyment, make no ceremony of cursing 
him heartily, for ‘a rum one—not awake yet!’ An 
uninitiated will traverse the business parts of the 
metropolis without raising his eyes above the level of 
the shop-windows, unless, perhaps, he went purposely 


to see St Dunstan’s strike. 
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On the contrary, behold the experienced peripatetic ; 
how delightfully he glides along; his practised and 
comprehensive eye takes in a thousand objects at a 
glance; his intense, but momentary stare, returns as 
much information to the head-quarters of his mind, as 
the contemplation of minutes would do for the greenhorn. 
In traversing either of the grand arteries of London, 
he will see a hundred queer people, odd things, and 
often humorous little adventures, which would escape 
less experienced vision. Does he incline to stop? He 
fences himself in with a knowing adjustment of his 
umbrella or his cane in a noli me tangere style, most 


worthy of imitation. Is astreet to be crossed? His rapid 


eye takes inventory of the impediments, and with a 
firm step, and not undignified haste, he traverses safely 
a Charybdis of carts and coaches, where an ignorant 


pilot would probably be wrecked. Such is the force of 


habit, that he may even harbor a reverie in the heart 
of the city. Though his mind should for a moment 
abandon the helm, his body sways with its accustomed 
skill, and his head would duck aside from intuition if 
approached by a threatening projection. 

Should he be on the look out for a friend? Not an 
individual can pass him unscrutinized, and he would 
detect the flap of a coat that he was acquainted with 
in the most crowded part of the metropolis. Such is 
his habit of observation, that. he could tell, if asked, 
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the inscription on the pump in Cornhill in front of the 
Exchange, though he perhaps never stopped to read it 
all through at once. Everybody that has walked at all 
knows how multifarious are the impediments to a rapid 
and comfortable progress. ‘ Horrible, most horrible,’ 
are the ills and disagreeable accidents which beset the 
path of the pedestrian in London. The disgusting 
importunity, and almost unquenchable zeal with which 
you are assaulted by the ‘grimed and greasy’ sweeper 
of a crossing, whom your most fervent protestations 
cannot convince that you carry no copper; the practical 
announcement of ‘no thoroughfare,’ from a long line 
of ten or twelve horses, with a coal-wagon, which they 
drag across your path from an archway, at the pace of a 
wounded snake ; detention, unavoidable as it is annoying, 
by the ‘jamque jamque magis cunctantem’ of coaches 
and drays which choke the streets, apparently masoned 
together by the design and hearty good will of their 
respective drivers, and, like a new parliament, with a 
far-off prospect of their dissolution; the risk of being 
beheaded without a trial, by some reckless bearer of a - 
beam, who approaches from behind, unconscious as he 
is careless of your danger—these are some of the less 
evitable perils which environ the lounger. To these, 
however, experience can be opposed with advantage ; 
but as for ‘the one hundred thousand transient persons,’ 
I pity them. According-to Mr Leigh, there is always 
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that number in London, most of them respectable 


‘walking gentlemen.’ Poor devils! to be turned loose 
into the sluices of population, without proper ‘rules of 
action’ for their instruction. Permit us to give you a 
few hints. If you are walking east of Soho Square and 
Charing Cross, never ‘lay to’ from motives of courtesy 
or humanity to women or children. If you are a tall 
man, walk over them; if a short, force between. 

If a child gets between your legs, do not stop to let 
it disengage itself, but catch it up, and carry it to the 
next vacant shop-door or blind alley, where you can 
put it down without any diminution of speed. 

Be not too ambitious of taking the wall; stick to the 
* outside edge;’ humility is often, like virtue, ‘its own 
reward;’ not but that you must have the faculty of 
twirling like a caterpillar; you might as well expect 
to go through the world without making enemies, as to 
go through the Strand in a right line. 

Learn to adjust your umbrella, your elbows, and 
the knuckle of your middle finger, so as to form a 
chevaux-de-frise for the protection of the rest of your 
person; one may then read memo me impume in 
your face. 

If you come to a shoal at a print-shop window, 
and are doubtful of your physical powers to effect a 
passage, select some broad-shouldered pilot, and stick 
close in his wake. 
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If you are to cross where there is a throng of 
vehicles, Fleet Market, for instance, or Ludgate Hill, 
take the opportunity when a great many are about 
doing so at the same time; for, though you will find 
plenty who would drive over a single individual, few 
have the hardihood to ride down half a dozen at once. 

Give a penny to a sweeper at a crossing, if you 
have it, but if you have it not, the best way is to cross 
rapidly without paying any attention to the claimant. 
‘Fine words butter no parsnips’ with them, and they 
pursue a kind-hearted man with redoubled vehemence. 

The characteristic maxim of a Londoner must be 
something like a translation of sauve qui peut; for your 
real knowing one cannot be decoyed into listening to 
shabby-genteel beggars, with long rigmarole stories, 
who beset innocent strangers. The first symptoms of 
attention is downright encouragement to vagrancy. 
Eschew it, therefore, and go on your way, asking 
nothing, and giving accordingly. Palpable beggars 
you shun of course. 

Avoid carefully ‘the too violent exercise of being 
hustled in the street.’ A safe place is a tradesman’s 
shop; it is better always to resort to it upon the 
appearance of any commotion, even if it be at the 
expense of purchasing something you do not want. 

Taking a pinch of snuff, looking at your watch, 
using your handkerchief freely of a warm day, are 
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luxurious habits, to be dispensed with as much as 
convenient, when walking east of Northumberland 
House. Piccadilly, except in the neighbourhood of 
the White Horse Cellar, is a sort of debatable ground, 
where the rules are to be exercised @ la discretion. 
But in Portland Place and Grosvenor Square, and 


such like streets, they are mostly unnecessary. Oxford 


Street, of a morning, is generally used by a tolerably 
genteel set of promenaders; but St James’s Street and 


Bond Street are ultra-tonnish, and the simple rule is to 
dress as fashionably, look as dull, and behave as properly 
as you can, and then you will stand a very good chance 
of not being noticed. 

As for Thames Street, Fish Street Hill, Smithfield, 
Covent Garden, Billingsgate, Thornhaugh Street, and 
the like, if any curious American visits them, he must 
rely altogether upon the discretion of the moment for 
his propriety of proceeding. Our countrymen delight 
to see everything in the way of queer sights, and with 
a knowing guide, they would explore London with 
high relish. I have seen them at the Cider Cellar, the 
Royal Saloon, and the Finish, but never heard of any 
who had penetrated to the Shilling Hotel in St Giles, 
where the knives and forks are chained to the table, 
and clean straw and lodging-room may be had at two 


pence per night. 
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ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG LADY, 


ON HER ‘COMING OUT.? 


An» thou with girlish glee wilt go 
To kneel at Pleasure’s shrine, 

Nor e’er a thought on him bestow, . 
Whose every thought is thine. | 


The idlers who around thee press, 
With careless praise will dwell 

Upon that face, whose loveliness 
My tongue could never tell. 


Those charms which my affections won, 
The mind that J adore, 

The form I still could gaze upon 
Till life itself were o’er; 


Each winning look, each winning smile 
That I have loved so long, 





Will then some trifling fop beguile, 


Or charm a heartless throng. 





ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG LADY. 


Perhaps the waltz, its luring charms 
E’en thee may tempt to taste, 
When strangers will, with circling arms, 


Profane thy slender waist. 


And thou wilt fill a sunny void 


In Fashion’s brilliant bowers, 


While I, in plodding cares employed, 


Drag on my cheerless hours. 


But why do [ at ills repine, 
Which still I may not meet? 
This heart, whose every pulse is thine, 


Ere then may cease to beat! 


For though no outward signs reveal 
The progress of decay, 

Yet silently within I feel 
My life-springs ebb away. 


And still thou *It move where’er are met 
The careless and the gay, 
And soon my memory forget, 


When I have passed away. 


Or should a thought of me intrude, 
When no one else is nigh, 
°* 
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*T will hardly check a mirthful mood, 
- Or wake a passing sigh. 


But I, though bright the lot should be, 
Which life could offer, yet, 
Would rather die remembering thee, 


Than living, to forget. 
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JOSHUA 


COMMANDING THE SUN AND MOON 
TO STAND STILL. 


BY J. B. VAN SCHAICK. 


THE day rose clear on Gibeon. Her high towers 
Flashed the red sunbeams gloriously back, 


And the wind-driven banners, and the steel 


Of her ten thousand spears caught dazzlingly 


The sun, and on the fortresses of rock 

Played a soft glow, that as a mockery seemed 
To the stern men who girded by its light. 
Beth-horon in the distance slept, and breath 
Was pleasant in the vale of Ajalon, 

Where armed heels trod carelessly the sweet 
Wild spices, and the trees of gum were shook 
By the rude armor on their branches hung. 
Suddenly in the camp without the walls 
Rose a deep murmur, and the men of war 
Gathered around their kings, and ‘Joshua! 
From Gilgal, Joshua!’ was whispered low, 
As with a secret fear, and then, at once, 
With the abruptness of a dream, he stood 
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Upon the rock before them. Calmly then 
Raised he his helm, and with his temples bare 
And hands uplifted to the sky, he prayed ;— 
‘God of this people, hear! and let the sun 
Stand upon Gibeon, still; and let the moon 
Rest in the vale of Ajalon!’ He ceased— 
And lo! the moon sits motionless, and earth 
Stands on her axis indolent. The sun 


Pours the unmoving column of his rays 

In undiminished heat; the hours stand still; 
The shade hath stopped upon the dial’s face; 
The clouds and vapors that at night are wont 
To gather and enshroud the lower earth, 


Are struggling with strange rays, breaking them up, 
Scattering the misty phalanx like a wand, 

Glancing o’er mountain tops, and shining down 

In broken masses on the astonished plains. 

The fevered cattle group in wondering herds; 

The weary birds go to their leafy nests, 

But find no darkness there, and wander forth 

On feeble, fluttering wing, to find a rest; 

The parched, baked earth, undamped by usual dews, 
Has gaped and cracked, and heat, dry, mid-day heat, 
Comes like a drunkard’s breath upon the heart. 


On with thy armies, Joshua! The Lord 
God of Sabbaoth is the avenger now! 
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His voice is in the thunder, and his wrath 
Poureth the beams of the retarded sun, 

With the keen strength of arrows, on their sight. 
The unwearied sun rides in the zenith sky; 
Nature, obedient to her Maker’s voice, 

Stops in full course all her mysterious wheels. 
On! till avenging swords have drunk the blood 
Of all Jehovah’s enemies, and till 

Thy banners in returning triumph wave; 
Then yonder orb shall set mid golden clouds, 
And, while a dewy rain falls soft on earth, 


Show in the heavens the glorious bow of God, 


Shining, the rain-bow banner of the skies. 





THE BLIND BOY. 


Seven children gathered around the board of 
William Halleck; and though poverty lay like a dark 
mist on his prospects, and sometimes pressed heavily on 
his heart, yet the hardy and pious farmer toiled patiently 
along the thorny path he found marked out for him. 
Death had never entered his doors; but sickness had 
come often, with fatigue, expense, anxiety, and sorrow 
in her train; and beneath his roof dwelt one being, at 
once a living joy and a living sorrow. His fourth child 
was a bright and beautiful boy; but God had shut out 
from his mind the perception of all visible loveliness. 
Henry was born blind. The hearts of the parents 
were troubled when the terrible suspicion first came 
upon their minds, that the fair infant on whom they 
gazed, lay in a world of darkness. Many and various 
were the experiments they tried to ascertain the truth, 
and it was long after every friend and: neighbour that 
looked upon the child had expressed his melancholy 
conviction, ere the father and mother would shut 
their hearts against all hope. But the boy grew and 
strengthened; his little limbs became active; he stood 


by his mother’s knee; he grasped her hand, and walked 
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tottering at her side; language came in due season to 
his tongue, and his artless prattle and happy laugh were 
the loudest and the liveliest in the house. Yet vision 
was still wanting, and the earth and all it contained, 
even the faces of those he best loved, were shut from 
his gaze. He was born to be a poor, useless, helpless 
blind boy; and the hearts of his parents sometimes 
ached to the core as they looked on his blooming cheek 
and sightless eyes, and thought of the future. 

But the voice of complaint was a sound unknown 
beneath the roof of William Halleck, and the hymn of 
thanksgiving ascended every evening from the lips of 
his family circle, ere the deep sleep of the weary 
came on their eyelids. 

Three winters in succession had a rheumatic fever 
laid one of the daughters of William Halleck on the 
bed of sickness; yet she, too, like the rest of that 
humble household, was industrious, contented, and 
pious. She was two years older than Henry; and the 
mutual sense of infirmity had knit the bonds of a 
brother’s and a sister’s love most closely between them. 
When the invalid first rose from the weary bed of pain, 
and went forth under the blue sky of spring, it was the 
strengthening arm of Henry that supported her; and 
when the blind boy asked of things that were shut up 
from none but him, it was the soft voice of Mary that 
answered his questions, and poured into his mind the 
27 
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delight of new ideas. It was Henry who sat by Mary’s 
bedside in her hours of suffering, and ministered to her 
wants. He knew by her breathing when she slept, and 
remained still and silent in his darkness till she woke. 
He knew by the very tones of her voice when she was 
better and when she was worse, and though he stole 
about her room with the bent head and outstretched 
hand of the blind, he seldom missed finding anything 
that Mary wanted. And it was Mary who gave Henry 
that knowledge of the Being who made him, which 
was a bright light to his mind, and shed over his spirit 
a hope more gladdening than the sunshine which 
cheered all outward things. 

As soon as pain ceased to rack her joints and strength 
was in a measure restored to her limbs, Mary was wont 
to arise and return thankfully to those employments in 
which alone she was permitted to assist the toils of her 
family. The first warm days of spring were to Henry 
days of rejoicing. As soon as he felt their breath, he 
used to hasten into the house crying with a glad voice, 
‘Summer is coming, and Mary will get well!’ To him 
the first note of the robin told not of the verdure and 
blossoms which were soon to cover the face of nature 
with beauty; but it announced that she whom he loved 
would be freed from her pain, and come out with him 
into the pure air, and go into the fields and woods, 


gathering fragrant wild-flowers, listening to the music 
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of the winds, waters, and birds, and talking to bim 
cheerfully and usefully. Mary was entering upon her 
seventeenth spring; and before the April snows had 
melted from the fields, she was already so well that 
she sat up as she was accustomed in her little window, 
plying her needle with a busy and a skilful hand. 
There came a heavy storm of rain with warm south 
winds, and in one night the snowy mantle of the earth 
had vanished, and the fields lay bare and brown the 
next day, beneath a clear sky and a warm sun. It was 
a beautiful morning, and unseen influences were busy 
in the trees that stretched their arms silently to the 
gentle breeze, and in the very sods that basked in 
the sunshine. The leaf was preparing to put forth, 
the green blade to sprout, and the pulses of man beat 
lightly and happily under the spell of the season. 
Henry felt the soft west wind on his cheek, and heard 
the first notes of the spring birds. As soon as the sun 
rode high in the heavens, he went to summon Mary 
from her toils, to walk with him as far as the Great Oak, 
a spot which she loved, because it commanded a wide 
and beautiful prospect, and which was dear to him, 
because she loved it, and because it was always the 
end of their first walk in spring. Mary hesitated, for 
she feared the dampness of the ground; but Henry had 


gone with a younger brother all the way up to the Great 


Oak on purpose, and assured her the path was dry 
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She stood at the door, and as she looked up at the 
clear and beautiful sky, around on the landscape, and 
again on the pleading face of her blind brother, she 
could not find in her heart to say, ‘No.’ They went 
out together, and Mary was glad she had gone. Her 
own heart seemed to expand with quiet happiness as 
she walked. What invalid is not happy in breathing 
the open air for the first time, after tedious months of 
confinement, and feels not as if the simplest act of 
existence were in itself a luxury? Henry went leaping 
by her side with short and joyous bounds, pouring 
forth the exuberance of his spirits in the songs she had 
taught him, asking a thousand questions, and sometimes 
stopping to listen when the sound of a sheep-bell, the 
note of a bird, or the murmur of a distant voice struck 
on his quick ear. When the way was rough, he 
walked closer to her side, holding her hand tightly, 
and seeming as if made happier by the pensive smiles 
on that pale face he could not see. He asked her 
sometimes if the walk was making her cheeks red, for 
then he knew that his father would say she was well; 
and sometimes he furnished her with food for reflection, 
as she wondered what ideas were conveyed to his mind 
by the terms he had learned to use in speaking of 
visible objects. At last they came to the Great Oak; 


and as they sat resting together on a rock under its 


leafless branches, the gaiety of the blind boy subsided, 
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and he caught something of the same sedate happiness 
which pervaded the spirit of Mary. They talked 
together for a long time, and at last sunk into silence. 
Henry sat musing, and Mary involuntarily gazed upon 
he varying expressions that passed over his sightless, 
but eloquent face, sometimes lighting it almost with 
a smile, sometimes fading into sadness, betraying the 
changing tenor of his thoughts, which flowed on, 
guided only by the mysterious laws of association, and 
unchecked by the movements of outward objects. 
At last he asked, with a mournful tone— 

‘Mary, do you think it would be a hard thing if I 
were to die young?’ 

Mary shrunk from a question which seemed so 
natural for one in his situation; because she did not 
imagine that such thoughts had ever entered the mind 
of the gay and laughing boy. She was startled, too, at 
the coincidence between their reflections; it was as if 
she had looked into his mind, and found it a mirror 
of her own. But she asked Henry quietly, if he were 
weary of the life God had given him. 

‘Oh! no;’ returned the blind boy, ‘ but it would not 
frighten me, or make me unhappy, Mary, if I knew 
that I were going to die. J know I must be a burden 
all my life to my parents, and I can be of little use to 
any one—even to you! I think—I know not why—it 
was not meant I should stay here long. God will soon 
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see whether [ am patient, amiable, and pious; he will 
take me away, when I have been sufficiently tried.’ 

Mary made no answer. She, too, had moments 
when the conviction that her life was not to be a long 
one, came upon her most powerfully, and to her, too, 
it brought that same gentle, melancholy satisfaction 
which seemed stealing over the mind of her blind 
brother. He had once asked her, when a very little 
boy, if she thought he should see in heaven; and the 
question had made her shed many tears. She wept 
now, while she listened to his plaintive voice, and 
heard him talk with humble piety of his willingness to 
die in the first blossoming of youth; yet her tears were 
not tears of bitterness, for she ‘saw that the frame of 
mind in which he spoke was one calculated to make 
him happy, living or dying. 

She told him so at last; and strove to strengthen in 
his mind that feeling which disarms all vexation and 
sorrow—a perfect confidence that there is a secret good 
in every event that befalls us. Her own spirit was so 
deeply imbued with this conviction that it gave the 
coloring to her whole character; it was the idea which 
occurred to her habitually and incessantly; it was the 
secret of that peace of mind which neither trouble, 


poverty, nor sickness could ruffle. She taught him 
-how to exercise his mind in trying to discover the good 
shrouded in seeming evil; and how, when the justice 
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and mercy of any event were past finding out, to give 
up the search in undoubting confidence that all was 
right, suffering not his soul to be disquieted. 

The youthful pair rose at last to return home, in the 
holiest and happiest temper. Their hearts were filled 
with devotion, and with love for all God’s creation, 
and the pure and beautiful instinct of fraternal love had 
received an impulse from a conversation which they felt 
had made them both wiser and better. The influence 
of communion on holy topics is happy and salutary, 
and the glow of renewed confidence and esteem which 
succeeds such intercourse between kindred spirits, 
is delightful. 

Mary was still an invalid, and soon felt that she had 
made more exertion than she ought to have done. 
She paused a moment at the foot of the hill, because 
there were two ways which led home. They had come 
by a circuitous: path, leading through pleasant fields 
and lanes; and the road by which they now proposed 
to return, would conduct them across the mill-brook 
straight to the village. She was weak and faint, and 
they took the shortest way. Silently they walked on 


till they had almost reached a small rising ground 


whith lay between them and the mill-stream, when 
Henry suddenly exclaimed, ‘Sister Mary, where are 
we? I hear the water running!’ Mary listened a 
moment with a surprised and anxious countenance, and 
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quickened her pace as they ascended the hill. As soon 
as they came in sight of the stream she stopped, 
astonished and almost terrified. The heavy rain of the 
previous day, and the melting of the snow among the 
hills, had swollen the mill-brook into a deep and rapid 
stream, and it now rushed by them with the sound of 
many waters, bearing on its turbid bosom marks of the 
devastation it had already wrought in its course. The 
young birches and alders that had shaded its green 
banks the preceding summer, torn up by the roots, were 
whirled along with the current; and amid the white 
foam. Mary descried the wet, black planks and beams 
which told the destruction of an old mill of her father’s, 
higher up the stream. The bridge, and the new mill 
just below it, were yet standing, but the waters rose 
furiously against them, and both shook and tottered. 
Sounds came up every moment amid the tumult which 
told that something unseen had given way; and Mary 
looked around in vain for help or counsel. There was 
not a human being in sight. She did not try to conceal 
from Henry their situation; and though the hand she 
held did not tremble with the natural fear of one so 
young and helpless, she saw by his countenance that 
he was awed. A short but fervent prayer was in her 
mind. There was no time to be lost. She grew 
weaker every moment; and summoning up all her 
strength for one effort, with a quick, firm step, looking 
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neither to the right nor left, she hastened upon the 
bridge, leading her blind brother. They had already half 
crossed it, when Henry, bewildered by the noise and 
the shaking under his feet, shrunk back involuntarily. 


Mary flung one arm around him, and feebly strove to 


drag him forward, when with a tremendous crash the 


main supporters of the bridge gave way under them, 
and in an instant they were precipitated amid its 
wrecks into the raging waters. 

There were those who beheld this spectacle, and a 
wild cry of agony arose amid the din of destruction, 
but it came not from the lips of the struggling sufferers. 
William Halleck had come forth to look for his children, 
and warn them of the freshet. Just as he reached the 
top of the rising ground opposite the one they had 
descended, he beheld them with horror attempting to 
cross the tottering bridge. It was but for a moment; 
as he sprang forward at the sight, a fearful sound broke 
on his ear, and in another moment they were snatched 
from his gaze. 

There was a short interval of confusion, shouts, and 
cries. Friends and neighbours came running over the 
hill to the scene of destruction, and there were pale, 
dismayed faces, hasty suggestions, and wild efforts to 
discover and save the drowning victims; but all in vain. 
Suddenly the frantic father descried his Henry sitting 


apparently in security upon some of the wrecks of 
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the bridge, which had become jammed together and 
were arrested in their progress near the mill. At the 
same moment the whole group caught sight of Mary, 
carried alive and struggling over the milldam. With 
one impulse they rushed down the banks and round the 
mill to her rescue. The father followed his neighbours 
with hurried steps and trembling knees, casting a single 
glance to ascertain that Henry was indeed safe, and 
calling to him, as he passed, not to stir till his return. 
Henry seemed not to hear. He sat motionless, and 
crouching down in the extremity of his terror, uttering 
quick, low shrieks. They were lost in the tumult, and 
he was left alone. 

The father came down to the flat rocks below the 
mil] just as the bruised, dripping, and lifeless body of 
his daughter was drawn out of the water. With sad 
countenances and silent lips, her two elder brothers 
laid the pale corpse—for such it was—on a board, and 
carried it hastily up to the village with a vain hope 
of resuscitation. The father followed it a few moments 


anxiously; and then, suddenly recollecting his helpless 
blind boy, he went with one or two neighbours to 
bring him to his desolate home. 

Henry was where he had left him, bowed down, 
silent, motionless. The father’s look grew fixed and 
earnest as he drew nigh. He strode hastily over the 
heaps of timber and ruin, stooped to lift his child, and 
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uttered a cry of horror. The lower limbs of the poor 
blind boy were wedged fast between two heavy beams 
of the demolished bridge, and he had fainted with 
excess of agony. Wild and almost superhuman were 
the efforts with which the father strove to relieve his 
child from a situation so horrible; but it was not till his 
friends came with axe and hatchet, with calmer heads 
and steadier hands, to his assistance, that the sufferer 
was extricated. 

It was a night of grief and agony beneath the roof 
of William Halleck. The remains of the fair, gentle, 
and pious Mary lay stretched on her own little bed in 
one room, and in the next, father, mother, brothers, 


and sisters hung weeping around the couch of the 


suffering Henry. Acute, indeed, were the pains with 
which it pleased God to visit the youthful saint; and 


saint-like indeed was the resignation with which those 


pains were borne. But about midnight his agonies were 
suddenly calmed, and hope fluttered for a moment in the 
heavy hearts of those who loved him. It was but for 
a moment. The physician announced that the process 
of mortification had begun, and death was drawing nigh. 
All at once the voice of the blind boy was heard, calling 
his mother in a faint but calm voice. She came to his 
bedside, and he took hold of her hand. Then he asked 
for his father, brothers, and sisters. They all came. 
He touched each, and said, ‘ Mary is not here.’ 
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No one spoke, but he felt his mother’s hand quiver 
in his. 

‘ Mary is drowned,’ said he; ‘God has taken her to 
be an angel. Do not sob, mother, because she and I 
are to be so much happier than we ever could be on 
earth. Let me tell you of what Mary and I were 
talking this very morning, and you will all see that 
God has kindly called us away at the very time when 
we were most willing, perhaps most fit, to die.’ 

Then he told them briefly all that had passed that 
day, and, after a moment’s pause, added ;— 

‘Father and mother! I thank God for taking me 
away so young; and so too did Mary. You will be 
saved much trouble, much care; and we shall find no 
temptation, no sin, where we are going. Mary will 
never suffer pain and sickness again; and I, the poor 
blind boy, that never saw even your dear face, mother, 
I shall behold God. My eyes will be opened, and I 
shall go from a world of darkness into a world of light. 
Promise me, all of you, that you will not sit down and 
mourn for me when I am dead, but will observe how 
wise and good it was that Mary and I should both die 
young. I have been a happy boy. God gave youa 
sick child and a blind one to try your patience and 
virtue, and you have borne the trial well. You have 


been very kind to us both; you never said a harsh thing 
to your blind boy. We have just lived long enough to 
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try your submission, but not long enough to be a heavy 
burden all your lives to you; and now God has'taken 
us away just as we could have wished, together, and 
at the best of times to die—the best for you, the best 
for us. Sometimes it is hard to see why things should 
be as they are; but this is an easy matter to understand. 
I am sure it is right, and I am happy!’ 

Henry Halleck never spoke again; but his last words 
had breathed comfort into the hearts of his parents, 
which dwelt there enduringly with his memory. 

He lingered till morning. The first red beam of 


that sun he had never seen, fell on his pale features 


and sightless eyes. He felt his mother drawing open 


the curtain of the little window at his bedside that she 
might behold his face more plainly. With a faint smile 
on his lips, he turned towards her; it became fixed, and 
with a short spasm, his innocent spirit passed suddenly 
and peacefully into the world he had panted to know. 

Death had at last come under the roof of William 
Halleck, and summoned the young, fair, and good; 
but he had come in visible kindness. 

When the dispensation is dark, dreadful, and mys- 
terious, latent good is still there; and the true Christian 
seeks for it—and if he finds it not, still adores without 


doubting. 








MORNING. 


BY H. PICKERING, 


Licurt breaks upon the hills! while ’mid the air 
The Spirit of the Gale his joyous way 
Wings o’er the land and waters, prompt to pay 
To him obeisance. The green woods, where’er 
He wends, wave gracefully their tops, nor dare 
The flowers withhold their perfumes, nor delay 
The silver-flowing streams that sparkling play 
Along his course, his presence to declare. 
But lo! a visible and mightier power 
Advances in the east, and to a blaze 
Kindling the heavens, now rules the fervent hour; 
Earth gladlier smiles in his benignant rays— 


While from the hills, the vaies, from every bower, 


Ascends the universal hymn of joy and praise! 
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THE EMIGRANT. 


BY MRS HALE. 


She called me once to her sleeping place. 
A strange wild look was upon her face, 
Her eye flashed over her cheek so white, 


Like a gravestone seen in the pale moonlight, 





And she spake in a low, unearthly tone-— 

The sound from mine ear hath never gone! 

* I had last night the loveliest dream ; 

Mine own land shone in the summer beam, 

I saw the fields of the golden grain, 

I heard the reaper’s harvest strain ; 

There stood on the hills the green pine tree, 

And the thrush and the lark sang merrily ; 

A long and a weary way I had come, 

But I stopped, methought, by my own loved home.’ 


Miss Lannon. 


‘May IL inquire, Sir, if you are from New England ?’ 


A nr I om 


said the landlady of the Pittsburg hotel to a gentleman 
who was quietly taking his tea in a small parlour, 


which, at his urgent request to be alone, had been 





prepared for him. 
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He was not quite alone, however. The house was 
filled with company. This was in the autumn of 1818, 
when the tide of emigration rolled so rapidly from 
the Eastern States to the West, as almost to cause a 
returning current; but the landlord, a true Boniface, 
was fertile in expedients. There was a small parlour, 
occupied by an artist who was engaged in sketching 
views of the surrounding scenery—an odd genius, 
the landlord called him—certainly he was a very 
obliging man, for he consented that the table for the 
stranger should be laid in his apartment. 

‘It will be all the same as if the gentleman were 
alone,’ said the landlord to his wife. ‘ You know that 
odd fellow never speaks unless it is to his pencil. He 
may take a man’s face off, to be sure, but he never 
troubles him with questions about his business. I 
reckon he is not a Yankee, though I never found 
out exactly where he was born.’ 

‘ May I inquire, Sir, if you are from New England ?’ 
said the landlady to the stranger. 


‘I am, Madam,’ replied he, raising his keen, dark 


eyes from his plate, and fixing them on her face with 
a look of true Yankee inquisitiveness, but yet blended 
with an air of perfect good breeding. 

The landlady hesitated, as if between her wish to 
make further inquiries, and the fear of offending a 


gentleman and a guest. 
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He saw her embarrassment, and, to relieve it, 


carelessly inquired if she had any friends in New 
England. 

‘Oh! no, Sir, no,’ she eagerly replied; ‘but here is 
a poor family from that part of the country; a distressed 
family, Sir; and though my husband tells me never to 
be troubling our company with such stuff, yet, Sir, the 
poor woman begged me so earnestly, if I saw any 
person from New England, I would let her know it. 
And I thought, too, you looked like a clergyman.’ 

‘And a Yankee, of course,’ said the gentleman, 
smiling, and glancing his eye on his black coat. Its 
well brushed appearance and the desire of its wearer 
to be alone, had been, in the mind of the landlady, proof 
positive of the holy calling of her guest. She made 
a small mistake. It was not the spiritual, but the 
civil law that Arthur Erskine was commissioned to 
expound and defend. But humanity is not professional, 
nor generosity and a benevolent mind always put on 
with the cassoc. Arthur Erskine had a heart of flesh, 
and he never said to the child of misfortune, ‘ Depart 
in peace,’ when he was neither warmed nor fed. He 
performed his duties cheerfully, and never boasted of 
the performance. A Christian he was, but more in 
practice than profession. 

He did not, however, undeceive the landlady 
respecting his function. He listened to her recital 

28* 
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of atale of sorrows with earnest attention, and then 
with the promptness that should always characterize 
willing charity, said—‘I will visit this family immedi- 


ately, if you, Madam, will apprise them of my intention, 


and they are prepared to admit me.’ 

The landlady departed to ascertain. 

Arthur Erskine had stipulated to be alone. He was 
seated with his back towards the artist, and forgetting 
that he was not alone, he said, with a deep sigh, 
‘How many poor emigrants to this boundless West 
are now yearning for the quiet homes they left in our 
peaceful New England!’ 

‘Your Yankees are too sanguine of success, and too 
eager to obtain riches,’ said the artist. 

Erskine turned round. The man had laid down 
his pencil, and it was evident he wished to converse. 
The brown study in which Erskine had been intending 
to indulge through the evening, had been interrupted 
by the landlady in a manner that entirely dissipated its 
pleasing illusions. He no longer wished for solitude, 
but esteemed the presence of the artist as a very 
lucky incident. When two persons are mutually 
desirous of entering into conversation an acquaintance 
may easily be commenced. 

‘I think, Sir,’ said the artist, ‘that the New 
England people are naturally of a cool temperament, 
sensible, wary and calculating; but when once their 
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imaginations or passions are thoroughly excited, you 


cannot turn them from the bent of their humor, or 
convince them they have mistaken their own interest. 
You may as easily direct the whirlwind, or stay the 
course of a torrent with the rushes on its bank.’ 

‘We are rather obstinate, I confess, when our 
resolution is formed,’ said Erskine. 

‘Yes, and you think nothing you determine on 
impossible in performance or attainment,’ replied the 
artist. ‘I have seen many of your Yankees who 
come here with their families, almost as destitute as 
Adam when he was banished from Eden, and yet they 
were expecting to amass the wealth of princes, and 
attain the highest honors of the State. This enthusiasm 
is shared, too, by the women, and even little children. 
I never saw a finer illustration of the ‘ Pleasures of 
Hope,” than I witnessed a few weeks since. I spent 
a month last summer wandering over the Alleghany 
hills, and during my rambles, | fell.in with a family 
who were removing from Connecticut to Ohio. I saw 
them first at noonday, as they were about to rest for 
an hour or two. The horses were loosed from the 
wagon; but here—I can show you a sketch of the 
scene; I took it at the time, and have since bestowed 
some pains to retouch and finish it. Indeed, I think 


I succeeded tolerably well in giving the spirit, the 
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peculiar character of the individuals to their respective 
pictures, and that is the perfection of our art. 

‘Yes, but to impart the character of a person to his 
picture, it is necessary, I presume, that you know 
somewhat of his history,’ said Mr Erskine. 

‘Exactly so,’ returned the artist. ‘But I had a fine 
opportunity for that. I passed a day with this family, 
and rendered them some trifling assistance, and was 
repaid by a communication, unreserved, I think, of 
all the changes and chances they had experienced. I 
never in my life saw a more interesting family. They 
appeared so good, so devoted to each other, so ardent 
in their expectations of success, and so unpractised in 
the deceptions of the world. But look at my sketch. 
This old man told me he was descended, by the 


mother’s side, from the noted Mr Hooker, the Con- 


necticut divine so famed for his courageous piety, that 


he trembled not at “spirit of health, or goblin damned.” 
And truly when I saw this old man walking with a 
firm and vigorous step, though he bore the weight of 
seventy years, and heard him conversing with the 
cherfulness of youth on his future plans and prospects, 
though always with reference to the will of God, I 
thought the descendant did not shame the progenitor. 
I drew him as I first saw him, watering his horses at 
one of those bright rills that, when swelled by recent 
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rains, come leaping down the mountain from’ their 
hiding places among the rocks and shrubs. There is 
his wife with such a humble and resigned countenance 


mingled with that deep affection which seems, like the 


rill, to gather strength in its descent to her posterity. 
She has her little grand-daughter at her knee, by 
the way, the loveliest creature I ever beheld. Her 
auburn hair, clustered in natural curls all over her 
head, and her blue eyes were so bright with joy and 
innocence that I could not look at her without thinking 
ofheaven. Oh! she will be too fair a flower to bloom in 
our solitary wilds! Beside the old lady sits her son— 
he was a very handsome man, and his countenance 
indicative of an excellent disposition, but there was little 
of that energy about him which usually distinguishes 
the emigrant from the East. I thought him very 
amiable, but that he was not in his proper element— 
that to have tilled his small farm beside the soft flowing 
Connecticut would have been more congenial to his 
mind, than to explore the pathless forests and mighty 
rivers of our Western country. But he had a fine 
active boy, a lad of eight, perhaps, who looked as if he 
would delight to ramble over the whole earth. His 
face beamed with rapture, and his eye with inquiry 
at every strange object he saw. He resembled his 
mother, and I could not do justice to her. She was 


one of those creatures of spirit and feeling who ‘‘ would 
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move heaven and earth,” were it possible, to serve 
those she loved. Ambitious she was as Semiramis, 
and yet it was an ambition that hardly had reference to 
self. See! with what a queenly air she is looking 
around, over the boundless valley of the Ohio, then 
just opening before her. She was a very beautiful 
woman, but there was at that moment something in 
her countenance much dearer than beauty. It was 
the conjugal, the maternal expression of triumph and 


affection that seemed to say, “‘ Here my husband will : 


be distinguished, and my children rich and happy.” 


She was, in truth, the presiding and animating spirit 
of the party. I found she wedded for “pure, pure 
love,” as the old song says, and against the advice and 
wishes of her friends, who had provided one they 
deemed a better match for her. But Cupid delights 
in thwarting human prudence, and he had smitten 
with mutual passion the daughter of the rich merchant 
and the son of the poor farmer, and so they married. 
I do not think the young woman regretted her choice, 
but I believe she was disappointed in the degree of 
felicity she had expected to enjoy. How could it 
be otherwise, when she had, doubtless, pictured a 
Paradise of domestic bliss. The, old lady told me 
her daugher-in-law made an excellent wife, but that 
she was never quite contented with their little farm, 


and so to please her, they were removing to a country 
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where they could obtain more land. In short, I found, 
to compare small things with great, that it was the 
same cause which made the proud triumvir lose a 
world, namely, the influence of a woman, that had 
induced this prudent and peaceful family to quit the 
hearth and the altar of their childhood and old age, and 
set out on a pilgrimage to the wilderness of Ohio.’ 

Here the artist was interrupted by the landlady 
who entered to say that the poor woman wished to 
speak with the minister then, if he was at liberty. 
‘Her husband is dying, Sir, I believe.’ 

Mr Erskine arose instantly, and followedthe hostess 
to a small chamber in the garret of the spacious hotel. 

‘The room is not very convenient for sick folks,’ 
said the hostess, as they were ascending the third 
staircase, a red glow at the same time passing over 
her usually hard and monotonous countenance. ‘I 
should not have moved them up here, only the groans 
of the sick ones disturbed my genteel boarders. And 
then these people had nothing they could pay for their 
lodgings, and I could not afford to give them the use 
of the best chambers.’ Her features again grew 
rigid with a sense of her own importance and the 
unprecedented humanity she had shown, as she added, 
‘I have, Sir, done a great deal more for them than I 


was able to do.’ 
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She threw open the door of the small close chamber, 
and Mr Erskine felt, for a moment, a sickness come 
over him that deprived him of the power to move or 
speak. His trance was broken by the sweet tones of 
a little pale girl who ran to him, saying, ‘Have you 
anything to give father? He will not open his eyes 
to-day.’ 

‘He will never open them again, my love,’ said a 
female, attempting to rise from her kneeling posture 
by the low bed on which lay the lifeless body of her 
husband. 

‘Good Gad!’ exclaimed Erskine,’ ‘Do I again see 
Emily Moore?’ 

‘You see a wretched, dying woman, Arthur,’ said 


Mrs Hanson, struggling to stifle her emotion, which . 


yet was so violent that she. sunk, nearly fainting, into 


a chair—the only one in the room. 

‘Is there nothing can be done for her?’ asked 
Erskine, eagerly, as he vainly sought among the 
broken cups and empty phials for some cordial to 
revive her. ‘Woman,’ cried he, turning towards the 
landlady with an expression of sternness that made 
her tremble, ‘go send for a physician and a nurse, 
and bring something instantly for this sick lady.’ 

‘Lady!’ but the tone of contempt died on the 
hostess’s lip, as the dark glance of Erskine’s eye met 
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hers. She soon brought restoratives, and Mrs Hanson 
was borne to another apartment. 

‘I shall now die in peace,’ said Mrs Hanson, in a 
low tone, and frequently interrupted by sobs which all 
her efforts could not suppress. ‘I shall die in peace. 
[ have so pined to hear a voice that was familiar to 
me—to see a face that looked kind. It was such agony 
to think of leaving my dear little Emily alone with 
strangers!—But you will, Mr Erskine, I know you 
will take care of her.’ 

He promised all she wished, and then strove to 
comfort her with the hope of recovery and happier 
days. 

‘No—it can never be,’ she replied. ‘My heart is 
broken by disappointments, grief, and remorse. You 
do not know, Erskine, what I have done, or suffered. 
We heard you were successful in Kentucky, and had 
obtained great wealth, and I repined that my husband 
was not equally fortunate. I loved him sincerely, but 
I was dissatisfied with our humble station. I was 
mortified and unhappy because my husband was not 
a great man. I coveted riches, and persuaded him to 
leave that quiet home where we had all that was 
really necessary to enjoyment, and with his aged 
parents, and our two little ones, we set out on the 


long journey to this place. Nothing material occurred 
till we were descending thelast ridge of the Alleghany. 
29 
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Our wagon was there precipitated down a ledge of 
rocks. The horses were killed or wounded, but that 
was of no consequence. Our kind and venerable 
father was entangled with the horses and fell with 
them. He died the next day. “We then came to 
this house, and here our mother was attacked with 
a fever. Then our little boy was sick. My husband 
supported himself till they were both laid in the same 
quiet grave, and then he took his bed. It is four 
weeks since. I had forgotten to tell you that our 
money, all we had in the world, was stolen from us 
a few days after we arrived. We have had to beg 
from strangers for the means to live, and I know what 
it is to suffer hunger and to weep with thankfulness 
for a piece of bread. Oh! this is a cold hearted world, 
but I dare not tell you all I have suffered. It has 
been just. I ought to have been contented with my 
home, and not coveted riches so eagerly. My poor 


husband has died, the victim of my ambition.’ 


Her emotions overcame her again, and the physician, 


who then arrived, gave Erskine but little hope of her 
recovery. Everything was done for Mrs Hanson that 
skill could devise, or wealth command. All was vain. 
The third evening after Erskine met her, he was 
summoned to her bedside—she was dying. 

The agony of remorse, of self-reproach, that had so 


overshadowed her pale, emaciated countenance, had 
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passed away. She looked calm, even happy. She 
extended her hand to Erskine—it was the first time he 
had dared to take it. 

‘ My friend,’ said she, ‘ you show that the affection 
you once professed for me was sincere. I could not 
then return your love—but I feel deeply your kindness. 
My little Emily —’ 

Arthur Erskine took the child and pressed her to his 
bosom without speaking. She threw her infantile arms 
around his neck, and caressed him as she would have 
done her father. 

‘She is yours,’ said the dying mother, the tear 
gathering in her large dark eyes that already beamed 
with the earnest, unearthly brightness which usually 
precedes dissolution. ‘She is yours; I give her to you, 
and my last earthly tie is broken.’ 

‘Are you worse?’ inquired Erskine, in a tone 
trembling with emotion. 


‘Oh! no—I feel assured my sorrows will soon cease; 


that I shall soon join my beloved friends—I see them all.’ 


‘Where? when?’ exclaimed Erskine, looking around 
‘I mean I have just seen them in my dream. I 
dreamed I was at home. Oh! I thought I had been 
wandering a long, long time, and lost my way, and lost 
my friends, and been in darkness and despair, but at 
last I reached my home. Everything looked just as it 


did the last morning I was there. The sun was rising, 
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and its beams shone on the waters of the river, and the 
ripples glanced like sparkles of gold. But just then a 
soft voice whispered in my year, “ You will soon see 
brighter waters than these.” 

‘Then I thought I looked on the flowers. The 
damask rose-bush that grew beneath my window, was 
covered with flowers. I never saw roses look so 
blooming; but again I heard the same soft, sweet 
voice whisper, ‘‘ You will soon see fairer flowers than 
these.” Then I turned, and on the green before the 
house, my friends were all assembled. There was my 
husband, and parents, and son. I rushed forward to 
embrace them. They extended their arms to welcome 
me; but I heard the voice again, “Stay, you will 
meet them soon—they will welcome you to a glorious 
home.” The rapture awakened me. But I shall soon 
sleep in peace. 

‘Should my daughter live, tell her the history of 
her mother, and strive to impress this truth on her 
young mind—that to pursue eagerly after riches or 
distinction will often lead us into error, and always end 
in disappointment.’ 

The happy group that so interested the artist on the 
Alleghany hills, were soon laid at rest beneath the 


green turf of that land they had so earnestly sought— 


all but the lovely little girl, and she is now the adopted 
daughter of the Governor of 
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THE RUSSIAN PEASANTS. 


Music is love’s first language. It will tell 
What the sealed Jip refuseth utterance, 

And makes the poor man eloquent as the rich, 
And the avowal of the unlearned as clear 

As the philosopher’s. It hath no rule 

Of a polite observance to freeze up 

The natural fervor—it is like the wind, 
Breathed as the spirit listeth, and in tones 


Whose compass is the measure of the heart. 


There are so many stories of its power, 
And all of them so true, that it were hard 
To find one new to you. It is the same 
Sweet history forever, of a maid 

Very disdainful, who, with haughty pride 


Slighted her lover carelessly, and then, 


By moonlight, or some beautiful time, he came, 


And of himself sang touchingly, and she 

Melted and wept, and so the story ends, 

As all such stories do. I meant to tell 

One of a Russian girl that I, when young, 

Read and wept over; but the mood is past, 
29 * 
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And you shall have the-picture, and to-night, 
When your sweet eyes are folded, you can dream 
One that is much more beautiful, you know, 


By thinking, as you go to sleep, of——me. 
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THE IMPROVISATRICE. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


You would not meet her eye. She was a young 
And timid girl apparently, and bowed 

Her forehead as she went, as if the world 

Had a profaning gaze, and she would shut 

Her spirit by those fringing lashes in. 

Her motion had no stateliness nor pride; 


Her face no majesty, nor yet her tone 


Aught but a gentle cadence—she was all 


A woman in her daily quietness ; 

But oh! when her impassioned mood stole on, 
And she awoke—Bianca was alone— 

The spirit of her own peculiar world 


Of passionate and illimitable thought. 


She was of gentle birth, but had been nursed 
Carelessly in the mountains. None had led 
Her early steps securely, and the goat 

Had been her fellow climber, and the birds 
Of the wild passes tempters to her strength. 
The dizzy edge delighted her; the depth 
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Of the abysses was a high toned joy, 

And the far echo of her feeble voice 

Exquisite music. The most silent woods 

Grew pleasantly familiar, and at morn 

The half-lost lark that from the pearly sky 

Sends his far note, and the deep hush of noon, 
And the low, melancholy notes of eve, 

Were her whole company, and so she learned 
Inward reliance, and while yet a child 
Respected and enjoyed her own high heart. 
Then her fast thoughts grew deep, and she began 
To thirst for knowledge. The well ordered stars 
Grew to be wonderful, and common things 

A mystery. Proportion in the tree, 


And plan in the neglected autumn leaf, 


And in wild flowers perfection; day and night, 


Sunshine and rain, and seasons beautiful 
Coming in order—it was like a dream 
Just broken, and she wondered that her eyes 


Should have been sealed so long and quietly. 


She was a woman when they gave her books, 
Though in her girlish years; and so she drank 
Of knowledge with a strength as it had been 
Water to parching thirst. There are in life 
Beautiful eras, and the lyre is swept 


To manhood, and first love, and victories won 
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From weaknesses and passions; there is said 
To be a triumph of the fettered will, 

And glory in young chivalry, and joy 

In the keen scent of honor, and in hope, 
Delirium—but more beautiful than these 

Is our first learned philosophy. Our thoughts 
Till then have been blindfolded; our best sense, 
A feeling in the dark; our world a cloud 

Of an indefinite shape, and our own mind 

A wonder and a mystery. Then comes 
Philosophy, and suddenly ’t is light, 

And nature has a harmony, and life 

System and beauty, and our human mind 

Is a new-opened temple of a fair 

And godlike excellence. This is a joy 

Of a peculiar keenness, worthier far 


Than the brief glories of the perishing sense. 


Bianca’s world had changed. Her mind was more 
Than she had dared to dream, and she was awed 
By her own high capacities. The truths 

Of the material world had been her aim, 


And she had mastered them, and now she turned 


To the invisible, and gave the wing 


To fancy, and with eagle- hearted men, 
Wandered deliciously in fairy realm, 
Witched with the spells of poetry. The sky 
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Took a new color; the green earth became 
Haunted with voices, and the dreaming moon 
Won on her heart like love. She clung anew 
To her old solitudes, and in a world 

Of beautiful creations, and amid 

Visions and forms of chivalry and sounds 


Heard by the spirit’s ear alone, she lived. 


A restlessness came over her. Her thoughts 
Were a thick coming multitude, and stirred 
Constantly in her heart, like something deep, 
Burning for utterance. They must be told— 
And they were told. She gave her spirit way, 
And with the strength of one who had apart 
Measured herself severely, she poured out 
Nervously, yet in sentences of fire, 

Her wild imaginations, till the world, 

With a mixed joyfulness and awe, gave up 

For her young temples, palm, and for her name, 
Honor and memory. It was well—but this 
Was not Bianca’s recompense. She lived 

For her own mind, and when its fulness grew 
To an oppressiveness, she loosed its flow, 

And, with the fervency of a woman’s lip, 

And the sweet words of Italy, beguiled 

The listener of his heart. Her thoughts were strange, 


For they were strong, yet beautiful; most wild, 
Yet natural as light; perfectly free 
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And high exceedingly, yet, like a truth 

Of nature, evident. She seemed to dwell 
Upon familiar images, yet none 

Original as she; and when she sung 

Of loftiness in chivalry, or love 

Passingly true, or high fidelity 

In friendship, or the offices of life, 

She wiled you from herself, and, for the time 


Became the living virtue she had drawn. 


I need not tell Bianca’s history. 

She was, like all who have the higher gift. 

Out of her sphere, and when she looked for love 
Pure as her own, and with a girlish dream 


Of human nature, fancied that she saw 


In every forehead a high thoughtfulness, 


And in a free step chivalry, and heard 

Lofty devotion in a low, deep tone, 

She found her love was wasted upon things 

Of a mere hollow seeming, and that ere 

She had o’ercome her maiden bashfulness, 

And looked upon them steadily, they changed— 
And her wild heart turned back upon itself, 
Fainting and sick, and so a weariness 

O’ the world came on her, and she wished to die. 
I say I will not dwell upon this now. 


It is a parallel, thou sad-eyed girl, 
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To thine own history; for thou art one, 


By thy long lingering on a page like this, 
Fond of a quiet thought, and so I know 
That thou hast rich affections, which have been 


Held lightly and flung back to thee—like mine. 








